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Introduction 


THOMAS BEWICK, 1753-1828 


A Northumberland farmer’s son, a self-taught artist, achieved in 
his lifetime recognition as one of the world’s greatest wood- 
engravers. This was Bewick, born at Cherryburn in the hamlet of 
Eltringham, near Ovingham, some time in August 1753, the eldest 
of eight children. He was educated in Mickley village school and at 
the Vicar of Ovingham’s day school. On leaving school he was 
apprenticed to Newcastle’s only engraver, Ralph Beilby, at his 
workshop in St. Nicholas’ churchyard, Newcastle. This was a 
country engraver’s shop doing jobbing work: engraving clock- 
faces, dog collars, rings, seals, coffin plates and metal moulds for 
bottles. At that time Newcastle was the largest publisher of 
children’s books outside of London and Bewick’s apprenticeship 
coincided with this very prosperous period in the book trade. He 
showed an aptitude for engraving wood-blocks used in the illustra- 
tion of children’s books, and in 1779 won a national prize. 


Bewick revived the art of wood-engraving. His unique con- 
tribution to the art was in the cutting of the woad, for he not only 
made the drawing on the block but did the actual cutting. He 
demonstrated that a graver and a piece of end-grain box-wood 
could produce a great range of tones, and this led to wood en- 
graving becoming the recognised method for the reproduction of 
illustrations in books and magazines up to the end of the 19th 
century when photography took over. Bewick prized accuracy of 
drawing above everything and this met a real scientific need in the 
days before the camera. His models were the world of nature. 


Bewick’s three greatest works are ‘‘A General History of 
Quadrupeds”’ first published in 1790 when he was 37, which made 
his name; “History of British Birds’’, volume 1 — land birds, first 
published in 1797, and volume 2 — water birds, first published in 
1804; and ‘‘The Fables of Aesop”’, first published in 1818. 


The ‘History of British Birds’ is his best loved and greatest work, 
going through six editions in his life-time. He spent seven years 
cutting the blocks. The engravings, of great delicacy, give a 
sincere, sympathetic and truthful statement of the bird. Its character 
is displayed, and the backgrounds are brilliantly conceived settings 
for the species. There is nothing wooden or lifeless about the 
engravings. Bewick’s skill in conveying the softness and texture of 
the plumage was thought by John Ruskin to be the most masterly 
thing ever yet done in wood cutting and was achieved by the 


incredibly difficult technique of ‘lowering the block’. That is, 
after the block had been engraved, minute shavings were taken off 
the surface in the various passages which Bewick wanted to print 
grey or where he wished to convey the texture of the animal’s 
plumage or skin, and that part of the block received less pressure 
in the press. Whenever possible Bewick worked from living or 
newly shot specimens, avoiding stuffed birds because of the then 
indifferent taxidermy. His greatest difficulty was getting live 
specimens of water birds. 


His partner, Ralph Beilby, wrote the text for volume I, and 
Henry Cotes, Vicar of Bedlington, assisted in the text for volume 2. 
There is an interesting reference in a Bewick letter dated 1825 
concerning the publication of this, the sixth edition, one which 
showed the most change compared with the first. *!“I am happy, 
however, to tell you that notwithstanding all difficulties I have 
nearly ‘fagged’ through my task amounting to thirty-three new 
birds, and shall gladly apply myself again to my ‘Tale’ pieces, as I 
find it much less laborious to ‘throw off those fancies’ than to ‘try’ 
to put life into dead skins and ill-stuffed ‘Stittata’ Larks etc. - 
what with strikes amongst the printers and the cold weather, the 
progress of the new Edition has been vexatiously retarded - and 
will not be out till after Christmas”. 


There also appears in this book the fascinating gallery of 
vignettes, so characteristic of Bewick, in which he was at his 
happiest and most original. The vignette is a small engraving 
without border which melts into the page and usually tells a little 
moral tale. They are also referred to as ‘tail’ pieces, as they usually 
appear at the foot or tail of the page, and Bewick’s friend, Dovaston, 
suggested that they should be called ‘tale’ pieces as they usually 
told a story. Indeed, Bewick can be described as the inventor of the 
anecdotal vignette. The purpose of the book and the reason for the 
vignettes is given in this passage from a letter: 


*2“When I first undertook the History of British Birds my 
sole motive was to lead the minds of youth to the study of Natural 
History, the only and surest foundation on which true religion 
can efficiently be implanted in the heart, as being the unquestioned 
and unalterable, as well as unerrour’d, Book of the Deity. - My 
Writings were intended chiefly for children, and the more 
readily to allure their pliable, tho’ discoursive, attention to the 
Great Truths of Creation, I illustrated them with figures 
delineated with all the Fidelity and animation I was able to 
impart to mere wood-cuts without colour: And as Instruction 
is of little avail without constant cheerfulness and occasional 
amusement, I interspersed the more serious studies with Pieces 


ili 
of gaiety and humour, yet even in these seldom without an 
endeavour to illustrate some truth, or point some moral: so 
uniting with my ardent wish to improve the rising generation, 
the exercise of my art and profession by which I lived. Little was 
I then aware, that not only children of a larger growth, but 
minds illumined with talent, and hearts warmed with liberality, 
caught from my exertions a kindred feeling, and extended the 


popularity of my labours, farther than the indulgence of my 
fondest hopes’’. 


Although we are rightly fascinated by the art of Thomas Bewick, 
his real importance lies in his revival of the lost art of wood 
engraving at the right time. He made it the then best and cheapest 
method of illustrating the mass-produced book, just when the 
industrial revolution was making mass production possible through 
the steam printing press. Education owes much to Thomas Bewick; 
we all begin to learn by reading picture books, and Bewick made 
possible the printing of pictures with text, in quantity, a key factor 
in the spread of education. All this was accomplished by a man 
who, apart from a nine months’ stay in London, never left the 
area, but spent all his working life in the shadow of the Church of 
St. Nicholas, Newcastle, where he had his workshop. His life can 
be read in his ‘“‘Memoir’, which was published after his death in 
1862; it is a biographical classic, a “golden book”’. 


Bewick died at Gateshead aged 75 on November 8th, 1828, and 
is buried in Ovingham Churchyard at the foot of the church tower. 
Bewick, the countryman, the engraver extraordinary, lies buried 
in the heart of the countryside he so dearly loved. His grave slab 
bears just his name, Thomas Bewick. His true epitaph was written 
by John Piper, the artist in 1947 - “he registered what he saw with 
precision; he had the rarest of qualities, normal, unhampered, 
unclouded vision”’. 


A. WALLACE, 
12th February, 1971 


®1 and *: ‘“Bewick to Dovaston Letters 1824-1828”; ed. by G. 
Williams. Nattali and Maurice, 1968. 
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PREFACE 


TO THE SIXTH EDITION. 


W HEN I first undertook my labours in Natural History, my 
strongest motive was to lead the minds of youth to the study of 
that delightful pursuit, the surest foundation on which Religion 
and Morality can efficiently be implanted in the heart, as being 
the unerring and unalterable book of the Deity. My writings 
were intended chiefly for youth; and the more readily to allure 
their pliable, though discursive, attention to the Great Truths 
of Creation, I illustrated them by figures delineated with all 
the fidelity and animation I was able to impart to mere wood- 
cuts without colour; and as instruction is of little avail without 
constant cheerfulness and occasional amusement, I interspersed 
the more serious studies with Tale-pieces of gaicty and humour ; 
yet even in these seldom without an endeavour to illustrate some 
truth, or point some moral; so uniting with my ardent wish 
to improve the rising generation, the exercise of my art and pro- 
fession, by which I lived. Little was I then aware that children 
of a larger growth, and even minds illumined with talent, and 
hearts warmed with liberality, would have caught from my exer- 
tions a kindred feeling, and extended the popularity of my labours 
farther than the indulgence of my fondest hopes. Thus stimu- 
lated by encouragement, and animated by success, I undertook 
other operations of a similar tendency, which with gratitude I 
acknowledge were subsequently crowned with similar rewards, 
After such gratifying satisfaction, it would be silly affectation 
not to declare, though no words can express, my sense of public 
approbation; and implicitly to confess my feelings, that I may 
not be mistaken, and so become open either to praise or censure 
which I do not merit. Many have imagined, and some few have 
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publicly asserted, that having, with scanty literary education, been 
brought up an engraver, the whole of my department has been 
confined to the figures and embellishments; and that I have 
had very little, or indeed no share in the composition of the his- 
tory or observations. But my education was not se scanty as 
many imagine; I was sent early to a good school, and regularly 
kept there ; and from the freshest vernal years of my infancy, was 
enraptured with nature, and as Nature’s Great Poet observes, 


© In this my life, exempt from public haunt, 
“ Found tongues in trees, books by the running brooks, 
“¢ Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


I feel it therefore a duty to myself, as well asto the public, to 
aver, that I have already acknowledged what share others have 
had in this department in the earlier portions of my works, 
which has subsequently been so gmeliorated and increased, that 
I may justly call it my own; and such communications as I have 
since received from friends and kind-hearted intelligent stran- 
gers, generally dispersed in their respective places (being too 
numerous to particularize) it will both now and hereafter be my 
highest pleasure thankfully to acknowledge, by a respectful 
mention of their names. 

First, to G. T. Fox, Esq. of Westoe, for his indefatigable ex- 
ertions in searching the repositories of the metropolis, for, and 
procuring the loan of, many rare birds, that enrich this, and 
were not in former editicns. 

To John E. Bowman, Esq. Banker, Wrexham, for some in- 
genious investigations into the physical organization of the inte- 
rior parts of birds; shewing the wonderful adaptations of a be- 
nevolent Providence, 

For a perspicuous and discriminative elucidation of the diffi- 
cult, and hitherto disentangled, tribe of the Willow Wrens, as 
well as for specimens carefully and kindly sent from Shropshire, 
Tam indebted to John Clavering Wood, Esq. of Marsh Hall, 
Salop. 

And last, though far from least, to his friend and mine,* John 


* My kind friend, Counscllor Dovaston, fervent and fend in his admi- 
ration of Nature, uses in his minute ohservetions on birds, «a small spy- 
glass which he can instantly and silently draw ont to three distinct foci, 
and which he facetiously calls his Ornt#hoscope. By this he has acquired 
numerous points hitherto unknown. The following extract from one of 
the many animated Ictters of this gentlemen to me, is highly interesting ; 
and may induce some readers to put his plan into practice. “ My triends 
imagine these groves are visited by more species of birds than other 
places; and kindly tell me the pretty warblers know I am fond of them: 
but this arises from my devoting more attention to, and pointing out 
their varieties and habits. Every piace abounds with delights to those 
who have eyes and hearts alive to Nature. The foraminous birds I ac- 
commodate with artificial huildirg-places in the woods; and others after 
their kind. J have also a contrivance for feeding and alluring even the 
shycr bicds close to my residence, particularly in the Winter months, 
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EF. M. Dovaston, Esq. A. M. of Westfelton, near Shrewsbury, 
for a great variety of spirited remarks on numerous birds, silent- 
ly incorporated through the body of the work; as well as for 
the warm and extensive interest bis valued friendship has shewn 
to it, and to all my concerns. 

By such assistance, and my own incessant labours, I have as 
concisely as consistent with each subject, given every important 
fact, and discriminative characteristic, which I either knew from 
fond observation, discovered by intense research, or procured 
from the more favourable opportunities of others. But industry 
however unwearied, has often to work in the dark, and enthusiasm 
however honest, is often dazzled with too much light: each 
enfeebled by a transition froin one to the other; so must many 
an object be either distorted from imperfect inspection, or omit- 
ted from total obscurity. 

I have had no respect to opinions, begotten by superstition, 
or fostered by credulity ; yet herein it has never been my in- 
tention wantonly to wound the feeble, or insult the really pious: 
It has been an undeviating principle with me that TRUTH is to 
bend to nothing, but all to her: and I devoutly thank the Au- 
thor of Truth for giving me an independent spirit to revere and 
promote what I believe to be His laws, unseduced by the al- 
lurements of interest, and unawed by the clamours of the mul- 
titude. Ihave studied to give perspicuity to facts, facility to 
fancy, and permanency to instruction. 

The conscious integrity of my intention imparts a reasonable 
expectancy of a continuation of the happiness I have hitherto 
enjoyed in this life, and a cheerful hope of the eternal exist- 
ence hereafter; and with these feelings, I offer kindly and 
respectfully, to liberal and enlightened minds, the last edition 
of this work, which I may, probably, at my advanced age, live to 


that affords me lively amusement. From a tree up to the wall, near my 
book-room window, a strong, but fine, cord is stretched to another tree 
at a small distance, crossing the window obliquely : along this runs an 
iron hook or ring, to which is appended by three harpsichord wires, in 
the manner of a scale, a trencher with arim, and perforated slightly to 
let out the rain. It is suspended beyond the reach of dogs and cats, by 
whom it was frequently robbed when I had it on a post. This I trim 
with food, and with a wand from within, can slide it to and fro along the 
line. It also acts as a coarse hygrometer (particularly if the cord be well 
twisted, and occasionally saturated with salt) rising previous to rain, and 
falling before dry weather. I have also perches about and near it, and 
fasten half-picked bones and flaps of mutton to the trees. During one 
snowy day I enumerated, with our learned friend Mr Wood, no less than 
twenty-three sorts of birds, on and about my Ornithotrophe, as I hu- 
mourously denominate it. The Nuthatch is one of the most amusing of 
my airy, or fairy, guests, by his fanciful and rapid attitudes, hanging un- 
der the trencher, and pertinaciously jobbing and stocking at the bones, 
or hammering the nuts I fasten in the chinks of trees. The proud and 
busy Worl may sneer at my simple and inoffensive amusements; but 
my heart and mind owe to the contemplation of Nature many an hour of 
sterling happiness, which I would not exchange for all the glare and 
tinsel of what is, most properly, called fashionable life. : 
“ Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim.” 
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republish; though if it please Heaven to allow me the bless- 
ings of health and sight, I shall continue to throw off my 
inoffensive fancies, wherein I perceive no deficiency of ima- 
gination ; and apply my graphic labours, whereof I seldom feel 
wearied: it being my firm resolution not to claim the privi- 
leges of senility, or suffer inert idleness to encroach on reason- 
able repose. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, JULY, 1826. 


“ OQ Nature! how in every charm supreme ; 
Thy votaries feast on raptures ever new! 
O for the voice and fire of seraphim 
To sing thy glories with devotion due! 
Blest be the day I scap’d the wrangling crew, 
From Pyrrho’s maze, and Epicurus’ sty ; 
And held high converse with the godlike few, 
Who to th’ enraptur’d heart, and ear, and eye, 
Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melody ! 
HORE KKK ER KK EH EH 


One part, one little part, we dimly scan 
Thro’ the dark medium of Life’s fev’rish dream, 
Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan, 
If but that little part incongruous seem, 
Nor is that part, perhaps, what mortals deem: 
Oft from apparent ill our blessings rise. 
O then renounce that impious self-esteem 
That aims to trace the secrets of the skies, 
For thou art but of dust :—be humble, and be wise,” 
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THE ORIGINAL PREFACE. 
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To those who attentively consider the subject of Natura] 
History, as displayed in the animal creation, it will appear, 
that though much has been done to explore the intricate 
paths of Nature, and follow her through all her various 
windings, much yet remains to be done before the great 
ceconomy is completely developed. Notwithstanding the 
Jaborious and not unsuccessful inquiries of ingenious men 
in all ages, the subject is far from being exhausted. Systems 
have been formed and exploded, and new ones have appear- 
ed in their stead; but, like skeletons injudiciously put toge- 
ther, they give but an imperfect idea of that order and sym- 
metry to which they are intended to be subservient: they 
have, however, their use, but it is chiefly the skilful practi- 
tioner who is enabled to profit by them ; to the less informed 
they appear obscure and perplexing, and too frequently de- 
ter him from the great object of his pursuit. 

To investigate, with any tolerable degree of success, the 
more retired and distant parts of the animal ceconomy, is a 
task of no small difficulty. An enquiry so desirable and so 
eminently useful would require the united efforts of many to 
give it the desired success. Men of leisure, of all deserip- 
tions, residing in the country, could scarcely find a morc 
delightful employment than in attempting to elucidate, from 
their own observations, the various branches of Natural 
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History, and in communicating them to others. Something 
like a society in each county, for the purpose of collecting 
a variety of these observations, as well as for general corres- 
pondence, would be extremely useful. Much might be ex- 
pected from a combination of this kind, extending through 
every part of the kingdom ; a general mode of communica- 
tion might be thereby established, in order to ascertain the 
changes which are continually taking place, particularly 
among the feathered tribes; the times of their appearing 
and disappearing would be carefully noted; the differences 
of age, sex, food, &c. would claim a particular degree of at- 
tention, and would be the means of correcting the errors 
which have crept into the works of some of the most emi- 
nent ornithologists, from an over-anxious desire of increasing 
the number of species: but it is reserved, perhaps, for times 
of greater tranquillity, when mankind become more en- 
lightened, and see clearly the vast importance of a know- 
ledge of every department of Natural History ; or when 
the mind becomes less engaged in the vicious, unprofitable, 
or frivolous pursuits of the world, and in lieu of such, 
leisure shall be found fully to devote its attention to those 
objects which enlarge its powers, give dignity to its exer- 
tions, and carry into the fullest effect, plans for investiga- 
tions of this sort,—that mistakes will be rectified respecting 
birds, and their beauties and uses appreciated, and that 
they will attract their due share of attention. 

As a naturalist no author has been more successful than 
the celebrated Count de Buffon: despising the restraints 
which methodical arrangements generally impose, he ranges 
at large through the various walks of Nature, and describes 
her with a brilliancy of colouring which only the most lively 
imagination could suggest. It must, however, be allowed, 
that in many instances this ingenious philosopher has over- 
stepped the bounds of Nature, and, in giving the reins to his 
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own luxuriant fancy, has been too frequently hurried into 
the wild paths of conjecture and romance. The late Mr 
White, of Selborne, has added much to the general stock 
of knowledge on this delightful subject, by attentively and 
faithfully recording whatever fell under his own observation, 
and by liberal! communications to others. 

As far as we could, consistently with the plan laid down 
in the following work, we have consulted, and we trust with 
some advantage, the works of Willoughby, Ray, and other 
naturalists. Inthe arrangement of the various classes, as 
well as in the descriptive part, we have taken as guides, our 
intelligent and indefatigable countrymen, Pennant and La- 
tham,* to whose elegant and useful labours the world is 
indebted for a fund of the most rational entertainment, and 
who will be remembered by every lover of Nature as long as 
her works have power to charm.’ The communications with 
which we have been favoured by those gentlemen who were 
so good as to notice our growing work, have been generally 
acknowledged, each in its proper place; it remains only that 
we be permitted to insert this testimony of our grateful sense 
of them. 

Ta a few instances we have ventured to depart from the 
usual method of classification: by placing the hard billed 
birds, or those which live chiefly on seeds, next to those of 
the Pie kind, there seems to be a more regular gradation 
downwards, since only a few anomalous birds, such as the 
Cuckoo, Hoopoe, Nuthatch, &c. intervene. The soft-billed 
birds, or those which subsist chiefly on worms, insects, and 
such like, are by this mode placed altogether, beginning 
with those of the Lark kind. ‘To this we must observe, that, 
by dividing the various families of birds into two grand di- 


* The works of Col. Montagu have also been consulted in preparing 


the later editions for the press. 
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visions, viz. Land and Water, a number of tribes have there- 
by been included among the latter, which can no otherwise 
be denominated Water Birds than as they occasionally seek 
their food in moist places, by small streamlets, or on the sea- 
shore ; such as the Curlew, Woodcock, Snipe, Sandpiper, 
and many others. These, with such as do not commit them- 
selves wholly to the waters, are thrown into a separate divi- 
sion, under the denomination of Waders. ‘To this class we 
have ventured to remove the Kingfisher, and the Water 
Ouzel; the former lives entirely on fish, is constantly found 
on the margins of still waters, and may with greater proprie- 
ty be denominated a Water Bird than many which come un- 
der that description; the latter seems to have no connection 
with those birds among which it is usually classed ; it is ge- 
nerally found among rapid running streams, in which it 
chiefly delights, and from which it derives its support. 

It may be proper to observe, that while one of the editors 
of this work was engaged in preparing the cuts, which are 
faithfully drawn from Nature, and engraved upon wood, the 
compilation of the descriptions of the first Edition (of the 
Land Birds) was undertaken by the other, subject, however, 
to the corrections of his friend, whose habits had led him to 
a more intimate acquaintance with this branch of Natural 
History : the compiler, therefore, is answerable for the de- 
fects which may be found in this part of the undertaking, 
concerning which he has little to say, but that it was the 
production of those hours which could be spared from a la- 
borious employment, and on that account he hopes the se- 
verity of criticism will be spared, and that it will be received 
with that indulgence which has been already experienced on 
a former occasion. 


Newcastle upon Tyne, September, 1797. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


HISTORY OF BRITISH LAND BIRDS. 





In no part of the animal creation are the wisdom, the good- 
ness, and the bounty of Providence displayed in a more live- 
ly manner than in the structure, formation, and various en- 
dowments of the feathered tribes. The symmetry and ele- 
gance discoverable in their outward appearance, although 
highly pleasing to the sight, are yet of much greater im- 
portance when considered with respect to their peculiar ha- 
bits and modes of living, to which they are eminently sub- 


servient. 


XU INTRODUCTION. 


Instead of the large head and formidable jaws, the deep 
capacious chest, the brawny shoulders, and sinewy legs of 
the quadrupeds, we observe the pointed beak, the long and 
pliant neck, the gently swelling shoulder, the expansive 
wings, the tapering tail, the light and bony feet; which are 
all wisely calculated to assist and accelerate their motion 
through the yielding air. Every part of their frame is form- 
ed for lightness and buoyancy ; their bodies are covered with 
a soft and delicate plumage, so disposed as to protect them 
from the intense cold of the atmosphere through which they 
pass; their wings are made of the lightest materials, and 
yet the force with which they strike the air is so great as to 
impel their bodies forward with astonishing rapidity, whilst 
the tail serves the purpose of a rudder to direct them to the 
different objects of their pursuit. The internal structure of 
birds is no less wisely adapted to the same purposes ; all the 
bones are light and thin, and all the muscles, except those 
which are appropriated to the purpose of moving the wings, 
are extremely delicate and light; the lungs are placed close 
to the back-bone and ribs ; the air entering into them by a 
communication from the windpipe, passes through, and is 
conveyed into a number of membraneous cells which lie up- 
on the sides of the pericardium, and communicate with those 
of the stenum. In some birds these cells are continued 
down the wings, and extended even to the pinions, thigh- 
bones, and other parts of the body, which can be filled and 
distended with air at the pleasure of the animal. 

The extreme singularity of this almost universal diffusion 
of air through the bodies of birds, has excited a strong de- 
sire to discover the intention of Nature in producing a con- 
formation so extraordinary. The ingenious Mr Hunter 
imagined that it might be intended to assist the animal in 
the act of flying, by increasing its bulk and strength, with- 
out adding to its weight. This opinion was corroborated by 
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considering, that the feathers of birds, and particularly those 
of the wings, contain a great quantity of air. In opposition 
to this, he informs us that the Ostrich, which does not fly, 
is nevertheless provided with air-cells dispersed through its 
body; that the Woodcock, and some other flying birds, are 
not so liberally supplied with these cells; yet, he elsewhere 
observes, that it may be laid down as a general rule, that in 
birds who are enabled to take the highest and longest flights, 
as the Eagle, this extension or diffusion of air is carried fur- 
ther than in others ; and, with regard to the Ostrich, though 
it is deprived of the power of flying, it runs with amazing 
rapidity, and consequently requires similar resources of air. 
It seems therefore to be proved, evidently, that this general 
diffusion of air through the bodies of birds is of infinite use 
to them, not only in their long and laborious flights, but like- 
wise in preventing their respiration from being stopped or 
interrupted by the rapidity of their motion through a resist - 
ing medium. Were it possible for man to move with the 
swiftness of a Swallow, the actual resistance of the air, as 
he is not provided with internal reservoirs similar to those of 
birds, would.soon suffocate him.* 

Birds may be distinguished, like quadrupeds, into two 
kinds or classes—granivorous and carnivorous ; like quadru- 
peds too, there are some that hold a middle nature, and par- 
take of both. Granivorous birds are furnished with larger 
intestines, and proportionally longer, than those of the car- 
nivorous kind. Their food, which consists of grain of vari- 
ous sorts, is conveyed whole and entire into the first stomach 
or craw, where it undergoes a partial dilution by a liquor 


* May not this universal diffusion of air through the bodies of birds, 
account for the superior heat of this class of animals? The separation 
of oxygen from respirable air, and its mixture with the blood by means 
of the lungs, is supposed, by the ingenious Dr Crawford, to be the effi- 
cient cause of animal heat. 
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secreted from the glands and spread over its surface ; it is 
then received into another species of stomach, where it is 
further diluted ; after which it is transmitted into the giz- 
zard, or true stomach, consisting of two very strong mus- 
cles, covered externally with a tendinous substance, and 
lined with a thick membrane of prodigious power and 
strength : in this place the food is completely triturated, and 
rendered fit for the operation of the gastric juices. The ex- 
traordinary powers of the gizzard in comminuting the food, 
so as to prepare it for digestion, would exceed all credibili- 
ty, were they not supported by incontrovertible-facts found- 
ed upon experiments. In order to ascertain the strength of 
these stomachs, the ingenious Spalanzani made the follow- 
ing curious and very interesting experiments :—Tin tubes, 
full of grain, were forced into the stomachs of Turkies, and 
after remaining twenty hours, were found to be broken, 
compressed, and distorted in the most irregular manner.* 
In proceeding further the same author relates, that the sto- 
mach of a Cock, in the space of twenty-four hours, broke 
off the angles of a piece of rough jagged glass, and upon ex- 
amining the gizzard no wound or laceration appeared. 
Twelve strong needles were firmly fixed in a ball of lead, 
the points of which projected about a quarter of an inch 
from the surface; thus armed, it was covered with a case of 
paper, and forced down the throat of a Turkey; the bird 
retained it a day and a half, without shewing the least symp- 
tom of uneasiness ; the points of all the needles were broken 
off close to the surface of the ball, except two or three, of 
which the stumps projected a little. The same author re- 
lates another experiment, seemingly still more cruel: he 
fixed twelve small lancets, very sharp, in a similar ball of 
lead, which was given in the same manner toa Turkey-cock, 


* Spalanzani’s Dissertations, vol. 1, page 12. 
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and lefi eight hours in the stomach; at the expiration of 
which the organ was opened, but nothing appeared except 
the naked ball, the twelve lancets having been broken to 
pieces, the stomach remaining perfectly sound and entire. 
From these curious and well-attested facts, we may conclude, 
that the stones so often found in the stomachs of many of 
the feathered tribes, are highly useful in comminuting grain 
and other hard substances which constitute their food. 
« The stones,” says the celebrated Mr Hunter, “ assist in 
grinding down the grain, and, by separating its parts, allow 
the gastric juices to come more readily into contact with 
it.” Thus far the conclusion coincides with the experi- 
ments which have just been related. We may observe still 
further, that stones thus taken into the stomachs of birds, 
are seldom known to pass with the feces, but being ground 
down and separated by the powerful action of the gizzard, 
are mixed with the food, and, no doubt, contribute essential- 
ly to the health of the animal. 

Granivorous birds partake much of the nature and dispo- 
sition of herbivorous quadrupeds. In both, the number of 
their stomachs, the length and capacity of their intestines, 
and the quality of their food, are very similar; they are like- 
wise both distinguished by the gentleness of their tempers 
and manners. Contented with the seeds of plants, with 
fruits, insects, and worms, their chief attention is directed 
to procuring food, hatching and rearing their offspring, and 
avoiding the snares of men, and the attacks of birds of prey, 
and other rapacious animals. They are a mild and gentle 
race, and are in general so tractable as easily to be domesti- 
cated. Man, attentive and watchful to every thing condu- 
cive to his interest, has not failed to avail himself of these 
dispositions, and has judiciously selected from the numbers 
which every way surround him, those which are most pro- 
lific, and consequently most profitable: of these the Hen, 
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the Goose, the Turkey, and the Duck are the most consider- 
able, and form an inexhaustible store of rich, wholesome, 
and nutritious food. 

Carnivorous birds are distinguished by those endowments 
and powers with which they are furnished by Nature for the 
purpose of procuring their food: they are provided with 
wings of great length, the muscles which move them being 
proportionally large and strong, whereby they are enabled 
to keep long upon the wing in search of their prey ; they are 
armed with strong hooked bills, and sharp: and formidable 
claws; they have also large heads, short necks, strong and 
brawny thighs, and a sight so acute and piercing, as to ena- 
ble them to view their prey from the greatest heights in the 
air, upon which they dart with inconceivable swiftness and 
undeviating aim; their stomachs are smaller than those of 
the granivorous kinds, and their mtestines are much shorter: 
The analogy between the structure of rapacious birds and 
carnivorous quadrupeds is obvious; both of them are pro- 
vided with weapons which indicate destruction and rapine ; 
their manners are fierce and unsocial ; and they seldom live 
together in flocks, like the inoffensive granivorous tribes. 
When not on the wing, rapacious birds retire to the tops of 
sequestered rocks, or to the depths of extensive forests, 
where they conceal themselves in sullen and gloomy soli- 
tude. Those which feed on carrion are endowed with a 
sense of smelling so exquisite, as to enable them to scent 
putrid carcases at astonishing distances. 

Without the means of conveying themselves with great 
swiftness from one place to another, birds could not easily 
subsist: ‘the food which Nature has so bountifully provided 
for them is so irregularly distributed, that they are obliged 
to take long journies to distant parts in order to gain the ne- 
cessary supplies : at one time it is given in great abundance ; 
at another it is administered with a very sparing hand; and 
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this is one cause of those migrations so peculiar to the fea- 
thered tribes. Besides the want of food, there are two 
other causes of migration, viz. the want of a proper tempera- 
ture of air, and a convenient situation for the great work 
of breeding and rearing their young. Such birds as migrate 
to great distances are alone denominated dirds of passage ; 
but most birds are, in some measure, birds of passage, al- 
though they do not migrate to places remote from their for- 
mer habitations. At particular times of the year most birds 
remove from one country to another, or from the more in- 
land districts towards the shores: the times of these migra- 
tions or flittings are observed with most astonishing order 
and punctuality; but the secrecy of their departure, and 
the suddenness of their re-appearance, have involved the 
subject of migration in general in great difficulty. Much of 
this difficulty arises from our not being able to account for 
their means of subsistence during the long flights of many of 
those birds which are obliged to cross immense tracts of wa- 
ter before they arrive at the places of their destination: ac- 
customed to measure distance by the speed of those animals 
with which we are well acquainted, we are apt to overlook 
the superior velocity with which birds are carried forward in 
the air, and the ease with which they continue their exer- 
tions, for a much longer time than can he done by the 
strongest quadruped. 

Our swiftest horses are supposed to go at the rate of a 
mile in somewhat less than two minutes; and we have one 
instance on record of a horse being tried, which went at the 
rate of nearly a mile in one minute, but that was only for 
the small space of a second of time.* In this and similar in- 
stances we find, that an uncommon degree of exertion is at- 
tended with its usual consequences, debility, and .a total 


* See History of Quadrupeds, 
c2 
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want of power to continue that exertion; but the case is 
very different with birds ; their motions are not impeded by 
similar causes; they glide through the air with a quickness 
superior to that of the swiftest quadruped, and they can con- 
tinue on the wing with equal speed for a considerable length 
of time. Now, if we can suppose a bird to go at the rate of 
only half a mile in a minute, for the space of twenty-four 
hours, it will have gone over, in that time, an extent of 
more than seven hundred miles, which is sufficient to ac- 
count for almost the longest migration ; but if aided by a fa- 
vourable current of air, there is reason to suppose that the 
same journey may be performed in a much shorter space of 
time. ‘To these observations we may add, that the sight of 
birds is peculiarly quick and piercing ; and from the advan- 
tage they possess in being raised to considerable heights in 
the air, they are enabled, with a sagacity peculiar to in- 
stinctive knowledge, to discover the route they are to take, 
from the appearance of the atmosphere, the clouds, the di- 
rection of the winds, and other causes; so that, without 
having recourse to improbable modes, it is easy to conceive, 
from the velocity of their speed alone, that most birds may 
transport themselves to countries lying at great distances, 
and across vast tracts of ocean. 

The following observations from Catesby are very applica- 
ble, and shall conclude our remarks on this head :—“ The 
manner of their journeyings may vary according as the 
structure of their bodies enables them to support themselves 
in the air. Birds with short wings, such as the Redstart, 
Blackcap, &c. may pass by gradual and slower movements ; 
and there seems no necessity for a precipitate passage, as 
every day affords an increase of warmth, and a continuance 
of food. Itis probable these itinerants may perform their 
journey in the night time, in order to avoid ravenous birds, 
and other dangers which day-light may expose them to. The 
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flight of the smaller birds of passage across the seas has, by 
many, been considered as wondertul, and especially with 
regard to those with short wings, among which Quails seem, 
by their structure, little adapted for long flights; nor are 
they ever seen to continue on the wing for any length of 
time, and yet their ability for such flights cannot be doubted. 
The coming of these birds is certain and regular, from every 
year’s experience, but the cause and manner of their depar- 
ture have not always been so happily accounted for ; in short, 
all we know of the matter ends in this observation,—that 
Providence has created a great variety of birds and other 
animals with constitutions and inclinations adapted to their 
several wants and necessities, as well as to the different de- 
grees of heat and cold in the several climates of the world, 
whereby no country is destitute of inhabitants, and has given 
them appetites for the productions of those countries whose 
temperature is suited to their nature, as well as knowledge 
and ability to seek and find them out.” 

The migration of the Swallow tribe has been noticed by 
almost every writer on the natural history of birds, and va~- 
rious Opinions have been formed respecting their disappear- 
ance, and the state in which they exist during that interval. 
Some naturalists suppose that they do not leave this island at 
the end of autumn, but that they lie in a torpid state, till the 
beginning of summer, in the banks of rivers, in the hollows 
of decayed trees, in holes and crevices of old buildings, in 
sand banks and the like. That those which have been left 
behind, as well as other birds of passage, as soon as the 
cold weather sets in, fall into a torpid state, and remain so 
till the return of warmth brings them out of it, are facts 
which are now not doubted. But as to their passing the 
winter immersed in water, and being found there in “ clus- 
ters, mouth to mouth, wing to wing, foot to foot,” and of 
their creeping down reeds to their subaqueous retreats, as 
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believed by Klein, as well as the similar description trans- 
lated from Kalm’s travels in North America, though these 
marvellous narratives have been credited by some ornitho- 
logists, yet nothing can exceed the absurdity of both ac- 
counts.* 


* Extract of a letter from the Rev. Wm Floyer Cornish, of Totness, 
Devon, dated April 10, 1826 :—“ Being much interested in these delightful 
little visitors, (the Summer migratory birds) and at the same time very 
desirous to try whether I could keep them in health during the winter, 
I will inform you of the result of my experiments. 

“ J began with Nightingales, which I precured from London, and have 
kept them in perfect health, and stout in song, for several years; those 
that I have had have been old birds, taken in the spring soon after their 
arrival in England; they seldom recommenced their song till tewards 
the end of the year, when they sang as finely as those in their native 
woods. Having succeeded so well with “ the leaders of the vernal 
chorus,” my next attempt was with the Black-caps, but these have been 
nestlings. I have had two for the last three years, in perfect health and 
full song; another, which I reared last year, is at this moment roaring 
away most powerfully. I have kept also the larger as well as the smaller 
White-throats; three of the latter description, reared from the nest, 
have been with me for more than three years; one of them while I am 
now writing is warbling his little song very sweetly ; two of them are 
cocks and the other a hen, and they live very happily together, and are 
perfectly tame ; they are so gentle and familiar, that they will take any 
little delicacy from our fingers or our lips, and are particularly fond of 
sugar and fruit, both of which I have seldom omitted giving to them, as 
well as to the Black-caps, every day ; and at this season of the year they 
regularly seem to expect their bit of apple. The song of the larger White- 
throat is much louder and more agreeable, but I have none of them at 
present. In consequence of seeing in your history of the Swallow, the 
successful result of a gentleman in London to preserve them during the 
winter, I resolved to make the attempt of rearing some nestlings, which 
I did last year. On the 12th of July,a nest was brought to me by my de- 
sire, containing three young ones pretty well fledged; one of them, which 
I think was a hen, a few weeks after I had it, forced its way through the 
wires of the cage, and flew away perfectly strong, and joined others of its 
species which were flying near the house: the others, which are cock 
birds, have remained quite healthy during the winter, and ‘cheéred us 
particularly with their simple song on Christmas-dav. They moulted 
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The celebrated Mr John Hunter informs us, “ that he had: 
dissected many Swallows, but found nothing in them differ- 
ent from other birds as to the organs of respiration,” and 
therefore concludes that it is highly absurd to suppose, that 
terrestrial animals can remain any long time under water 
without being drowned. 

We have observed a single Swallow so late as the latter’ 
end of October ; others assert that they have often been seen 
till near Christmas. Mr White, in his Natural History of 
Selborne, mentions having. seen a House Martin flying 
about in November, long after the general migration had 
taken place. Many more instances might be given of such 
late appearances. 

To the many on record we shall add the following, which 
we received from a very intelligent master of a vessel, who, 
whilst he was sailing early in the spring between the islands 
of Minorca and Majorca, saw great numbers of Swallows 
flying northward, many of which, from fatigue, alighted on 
the rigging of the ship in the evening, but disappeared be- 
fore morning. After all our inquiries into this branch of 
natural ceconomy, much yet remains to be known, and we 
may conclude in the words of the pleasing and accurate Mr 
White, “that whilst we observe with delight, with how 
much ardour and punctuality these little birds obey the 


towards the latter end of the year, but during the whole of this weaken- 
ing period they did not cease to sing, not only during the day, but m the 
evening ; in the cold weather the cage was well wrapped up and covered 
over with green baize: as the weather is now become milder, their cover- 
ing is partially withdrawn: they have always been kept in a warm room, 
and occasionally been placed near a window ; but when it was at all cold, 
they retired to their perch, which is covered with baize, as far as possible 
from it. Their food isthe same which I give to the other summer birds— 
beef, mutton, veal, or lamb, not over dressed, chopped very small, and 
mixed with hard eggs, yellow as well as white, and a little chopped 
hempseed, on which they have thriven very well.” 
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strong impulse towards migration or hiding, imprinted on 
their minds by their great Creator, it is with no small de- 
gree of mortification we reflect, that after all our pains and 
inquiries, we are not yet quite certain to what regions they 
do migrate, and are still farther embarrassed to find that 
some actually do not migrate at all.” 


“ Amusive birds! say where your hid retreat, 

“ When the frost rages, and the tempests beat; 

‘© Whence your return, by such nice instinct led, 

‘© When Spring, sweet season, lifts her bloomy head ! 
“ Such baffled searches mock man’s prying pride, 


0 


“ The Gop of NaTURE is your secret guide! 


Most birds, at certain seasons, live together in pairs ; the 
union is formed in the spring, and generally continues whilst 
the united efforts of both are necessary in forming their 
temporary habitations, and in rearing and maintaining their 
offspring. Eagles and other birds of prey continue their at- 
tachment for a much longer time, and sometimes for life. 
The nests of birds are constructed with such exquisite art, as 
to exceed the utmost exertion of human ingenuity to imitate 
them. Their mode of building, the materials they make use 
of, as well as the situations they select, are as various as the 
different kinds of birds, and are all admirably adapted to their 
several wants and necessities. Birds of the same species, 
whatever region of the globe they inhabit, collect the same 
materials, arrange them in the same manner, and make 
choice of similar situations for fixing the places of their tem- 
porary abodes. To describe minutely the different kinds of 
nests, the various substances of which they are composed, 
and the judicious choice of situations, would swell this part 
of our work much beyond its due bounds. Every part of the 
world furnishes materials for the aerial architects : leaves and 
small twigs, roots and dried grass, mixed with clay, serve for 
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the external ; whilst moss, wool, fine hair, and the softest 
animal and vegetable downs, form the warm internal part 
of these commodious dwellings. The following beautiful 
lines from Thomson are highly descriptive of the busy scene 
which takes place during the time of nidification :— 


Ses Fae nel, tn oct iar ues Some to the holly hedge, 

“ Nestling, repair, and to the thicket some ; 

* Some to the rude protection of the thorn 

“* Commit their feeble offspring: the cleft tree 

“ Offers its kind concealment to a few, 

“ Their food its insects, and its moss their nests : 

“ Others apart, far in the grassy dale 

“ Or roughening waste their humble texture weave : 
« But most in woodland solitudes delight, 

* In unfrequented glooms or shaggy banks, 

“ Steep, and divided by a babbling brook, 

“ Whose murmurs soothe them all the live-long day, 
“© When by kind duty fix’d. Among the roots 

“ Of hazel, pendent o’er the plaintive stream, 

“ They frame the first foundation of their domes, 

“ Dry sprigs of trees, in artful fabric laid, 

« And bound with clay together. Now *tis nought 
«* But restless hurry through the busy air, 

« Beat by unnumber’d wings. The Swallow sweeps 
“ The slimy pool to build the hanging house 

« Intent: and often from the careless back 

«“ Of herds and flocks, a thousand tugging bilis 

‘© Pluck hair and wool ; and oft, when unobserved, 
“ Steal from the barn a straw ; till soft and warm, 

«© Clean and complete, their habitation grows.” 


After the business of incubation is over, and the young are 
sufficiently able to provide for themselves, the nests are al- 
ways abandoned by the parents, excepting by those of the 


Eagle kind. 
The various gifts and endowments which the great Author 


of Nature has so liberally bestowed upon his creatures, de- 
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mand, in a peculiar manner, the attention of the curious 
Naturalist ;* among the feathered tribes in particular, there 


* The following remarks, applicable to this subject, are taken from:a 
letter written by J. E. Bowman, Esq. on the Anatomy of the Woodpecker. 
“ Though the tip of the tongue in this genus, is well known to be horny 
and barbed, another peculiarity of structure connected with it, and with- 
out which it could not perform its office, does not appear to have been 
noticed by Naturalists. Inthe back part of the palate is inserted a longi- 
tudinal groove, which tapers to a point outwards, and is fringed with stiff 
hairs pointing towards the throat. Without this provision,it would be dif- 
ficult to conceive how the bird couidso easily and speedily detach its food 
from the barbs of the tongue, as it is kaowa to do, particularly as the groove 
in the palate is placed much too backward, for the tip of the former, in its 
natural position, ever to reach it; and even if it could draw itin so far, 
the peculiar direction of the hairs, would prevent their action. We 
must therefore infer (though the motion is performed with such celerity 
that we can never expect to observe it) that the tongue is taken into the 
mouth in a reflected position, like that of the Frog, and that the tip of it 
is drawn through the groove, the sharp hairs of which scrape off the in- 
sects from the barbs, while the deglutition is assisted by the tubercles on 
the surface of the tongue during the first part of the operation of drawing 
it into the mouth. The glottis is very large, and is singularly placed on 
the surface of the tongue, which is perforated by the trachea ; and this 
doubtless is the cause of the singularly harsh and inharmonious note by 
which this interesting bird is distinguished. I have detailed these parti- 
culars, perhaps rather tediously, in the hope of drawing the attention of 
the young Naturalist to study any peculiarity he may observe in the or- 
ganization of the animal kingdom. He may set out with the firm as- 
surance, that nothing is made in vain, and that the apparently most in- 
significant organ has some important function to perform, though wc 
cannot always discover it; but he must constantly keep in view, that 
a cautious and scientific application of the inferences, that will suggest 
themselves to him, is the only basis on which a correct and rational study 
of the philosophy of Zoology can be built; and thisisa field so exten- 
sive, and hitherto so little trod, that every careful observer may calcu- 
late upon adding something to promote it. To be merely acquainted 
with an artificial system, however perfectly, with the names of genera or 
species, though it be absolutely necessary, ought not to satisfy him who 
professes the study of Nature. The legitimate aim is to lead the mind to 
the Great Author, who has so wonderfully suited every creature to its 
sphere, and furnished it with capacities for enjoying happiness. Wit- 
nessing this, every where profusely displayed, we must be filled at every 
step, with a more sublime, rational, and delightful adoration of a Being 
so boundiessly powerful.” 
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is much room, in this respect, for minute and attentive in- 
vestigation. In pursuing out inquiries into that system of 
ceconomy, by which every part of Nature is upheld and pre- 
served, we are struck with wonder in observing the havock 
and destruction which every where prevail throughout the 
various orders of beings inhabiting the earth. Our humanity 
is interested in that law of Nature which devotes to destruc- 
tion myriads of creatures to support and continue the ex- 
istence of others ; but although it is not allowed us to unravel 
the mysterious workings of Nature through all her parts, or 
unfold her deep designs, we are, nevertheless, strongly led 
to the consideration of the means by which individuals, as 
well as species, are preserved. The weak are frequently en- 
abled to elude the pursuits of the strong by flight or strata- 
gem; some are screened from the pursuits of their enemies 
by an arrangement of colours happily assimilated to the 
places which they most frequent, and where they find either 
food or repose: thus the Wryneck is scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the bark of the tree on which it feeds; or the 
Snipe from the soft and mossy ground by the springs of 
water which it frequents: the Great Plover finds its chief 
security in stony places, to which its colours are so nicely 
adapted, that the most exact observer may be very easily 
deceived. The attentive ornithologist will not fail to disco- 
ver numerous instances of this kind, such as the Partridge, 
Plover, Quail, &c. 

Some are indebted to the brilliancy of their cdlours as the 
means of alluring their prey ; of this the Kingfisher is a re- 
markable instance, and deserves to be particularly noticed. 
This beautiful bird has been observed, in some sequestered 
place near the edge of a rivulet, exposing the vivid colours of 
its breast to the full rays of the sun, and fluttering with ex- 
panded wings over the smooth surface of the water ; the fish, 
attracted by the brightness and splendour of the appearance, 
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are detained whilst the wily bird darts down upon them, with 
unerring aim. We do not say that the mode of taking fish 
by torch light has been derived from this practised by the 
Kingfisher, but every one must be struck by the similarity 
of the means. Others, again, derive the same advantage 
from the simplicity of their exterior appearance ; of this the 
Heron will serve for an example. He may frequently be 
seen standing motionless by the edge of a piece of water, 
waiting patiently the approach of his prey, which he never 
fails to seize as soon as it comes within reach of his long 
neck; he then re-assumes his former position, and conti- 
nues to wait with the same patient attention as before. 

Most of the smaller birds are supported, especially when 
young, by a profusion of caterpillars, small worms, and in- 
sects ; on these they feed, and thus they contribute to pre- 
serve the vegetable world from destruction. This is contra- 
ry to the commonly received opinion, that birds, particularly 
Sparrows, do much mischief in destroying the labours of the 
gardener and the husbandman. It has been observed, “ that 
a single pair of Sparrows, during the time they are feeding 
their young, will destroy about four thousand caterpillars 
weekly; they likewise feed their young with butterflies and 
other winged insects, each of which, if not destroyed in this 
manner, would be productive of many thousands of cater- 
pillars.” Swallows are almost continually upon the wing, 
and in their curious winding flights destroy immense quan- 
tities of flies and other insects, which are continually floating 
in the air, and which, if not destroyed by these birds, would 
render it unfit for the purposes of life and health. 

That active little bird the Tomtit, which is generally sup- 
posed hostile to the young and tender buds that appear in 
the spring, when attentively observed, may be seen running 
up and down among the branches, and picking up: the eggs* 


* On these they almost solely live in winter. 
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of insects, maggots, &c. or the small worms that are con- 
cealed in the blossoms, and which would effectually destroy 
the fruit. As the season advances, various other small 
birds, such as the Red-breast, Wren, Hedge-Warbler, 
White-throat, Redstart, &c. are all engaged in the same 
useful work, and may be observed examining every leaf, and 
feeding upon the insects which they find beneath them. 
These are a few instances of that superintending providential 
care, which is continually exerted in preserving the various 
ranks and orders of beings in the scale of animated Nature ; 
and although it is permitted that myriads of individuals 
should every moment be destroyed, not a single species is 
lost, but every link of the great chain remains unbroken. 

Great Britain produces a more abundant variety of birds 
than most northern countries, owing to the various condition 
of our lands, from the highest state of cultivation to that of 
the wildest, most mountainous, and woody. ‘The great 
quantities of berries and other kinds of fruit produced in our 
hedges, heaths, and plantations, bring small birds in great 
numbers, and birds of prey in consequence : our shores, and 
the numerous little islands adjacent to them, afford shelter 
and protection to an infinite variety of almost all kinds of 
water fowl. To enumerate the various kinds of birds that 
visit this island annually will not, we presume, be unaccept- 
able to our readers, nor improper in this part of our work. 
The following are selected chiefly from Mr White’s Natural 
History of Selborne, and are arranged nearly in the order of 
their appearing :— 


1 Wryneck, ......ssssecscssseeeeeeeeee Middle of March 
2 Smallest Willow Wren, .......... Latter end of ditto 
3 House Swallow, ..........0++0e6. Middle of April 
AMV ATU wuiccseasiccs cosinccacseaseasscnscsml IttO 

5 Sand Martin, .......s.s020.0008006 Ditto 
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Gr Blackéa py: avcv: sien Peg. te aoeioieneens Middle of April 
7 Nightingale, Wcide.siedasas ees anaes Beginning of April 
8: Cuek Ose neaceees seteweates rete tanaeeres Middle of ditto 
9 Middle Willow Wren, ... ........ Ditto 
LO UWihitethroaives jsseseseee areas caer Ditto 
LI Redstart as setetecdas dese eredtrne Ditto 
12 Great Plover or Stone Curlew, End of March 
13) Grasshopper Lark, 01002. tasesaee Middle of April 
VA CS wilt,» aipiatunnaeeacceasies asec elas Latter end of ditto 
15 Lesser Reed Sparrow, ........+.0+ 
16 Corn Crake or Land Rail, ...... 
17 Largest Willow Wren, .......+. End of April 
LSmHerniO whee essen PCO COR ST Latter end of May 
LO Wiycatchersimnysiesseniesee cin sata .. Middle of ditto.* 


To this list of migratory birds, some ornithologists have 
added the Larks, Ouzels, Thrushes, and Starlings. 

Most of the soft-billed birds feed on insects and not on 
grain or seeds, and therefore usually retire before winter ; 
but the following, though they eat insects, remain with us 
during the whole year, viz. The Redbreast, Hedge-Warbler, 
and Wren, which frequent out-houses and gardens, and eat 
spidefs, small worms, crumbs, &c. the Pied, the Yellow, 
and the Grey Wagtail, which frequent the heads of springs, 
where the waters seldom freeze, and feed on the aurelie of 
insects usually deposited there. Beside these, the Winchat, 
the Stonechat, and the Golden-crested Wren,+ are seen with 


* This, according to Mr White, is the latest summer bird of passage ; 
but the arrival of some of the summer birds is very uncertain: those 
which are the first in some seasons, are the last in others: this-can only 
be determined by their song. 

+ A pair of these little birds alighted on the deck of a ship, belonging 
to Newcastle, commanded by John Tone, when the vessel had passed 
about mid-seas over between Newfoundland and the British shores. The 
captain nursed them in the cabin with all possible tenderness, but with- 
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us during the winter ; the latter, though the least of all the 
British birds, is very hardy, and can endure the utmost se- 
verity of our winters. The Wheatear, though not common, 
sometimes stays the winter with us.—Of the winter birds of 
passage, the following are the principal, viz. 

1. The Redwing. 

2. The Fieldfare.—[Both these arrive in great numbers 
about Michaelmas, and depart about the end of February, 
or beginning of March, but are sometimes detained by east- 
erly winds till the middle of April.] 

3. The Hooded Crow visits us in the beginning of win- 
ter, and departs with the Woodcock. 

4. The Woodcock appears about Michaelmas, and leaves 
us about the beginning of March, but is sometimes detained 
till the middle of April. 

5. Snipes are considered by Mr White as birds of passage, 
though he acknowledges that they frequently breed with us. 
Mr Pennant remarks, that their young are so frequently 
found in Britain, that it may be doubted whether they ever 
entirely leave this island. 

6. The Judcock. 

7. The Wild Pigeon,—[{Of the precise time of its arrival 
we are not quite certain, but suppose it may be some time 
in April. Some ornithologists assert that they do not mi- 
grate. | 

8. The Wild Swan frequents the coasts of this island in 
large flocks, but is not supposed to breed with us. It has 


out success, for they were found the next morning, each with their heads 
under the other’s wing, quite dead; they most likely had been blown 
out of their course by a tempest, in their long migratory flight from 
Sweden, Norway, or Lapland, to their halting places, the Zetland or 
the Orkney Isles, or had been driven in their last passage to this country, 
off the land, by adverse gales; like many thousands of other land birds 
thus blown to sea to become food for fishes. 
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been chiefly met with in the northern parts, and is said io 
arrive at Lingey, one of the Hebrides, in October, and to 
remain there till March, when it retires more northward to 
breed. 

9. The Wild Goose passes southward in October, and re- 
turns northward in April.* 

With regard to the Duck kind in general, they are mostly 
birds of passage. Mr Pennant says, “ Of the numerous 
species that form this genus, we know of no more than five 
that breed here, viz. the Tame Swan, the Tame Goose, the 
Shield Duck, the Eider Duck, and a very small number of 
the Wild Ducks: the rest contribute to form that amazing 
multitude of water fowls that annually repair from most 
parts of Europe to the woods and lakes of Lapland and other 
arctic regions, there to perform the functions of incubation 
and nutrition in full security. They and their young quit 
their retreats in September, and disperse themselves over 
Europe. With us they make their appearance in the begin- 
ning of October, circulate first round our shores, and when 
compelled by severe frost, betake themselves to our lakes 
and rivers.” In winter the Bernacles and Brent Geese ap- 
pear in vast flocks on the north-west coast of Britain, and 
leave us in February, when they migrate as far as Lapland, 
Greenland, or Spitzbergen. 

The Solan Geese or Gannets are birds of passage; their 
first appearance is in March, and they continue till August 
or September. The long-legged Plover and Sanderling visit 


* Sometimes, for reasons not yet accounted for by naturalists, they 
return northward at the latter end of the year. 
A flock passed over Newcastle northward on the 6th of December, 1813- 
Another passed on the 22d of December, 1813. 
Another on the 25th of November, 1814. 
One passed southward on the 12th December, 1814, and they have oftew 
since been noticed to pass in the same way. 
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us in winter only; and it is worthy of remark, that every 
species of the Curlews, Woodcocks, Sandpipers, and Plo- 
vers, which forsake us in the spring, retire to Sweden, Po- 
land, Russia, Norway, and Lapland, to breed, and return 
to us as soon as the young are able to fly; for the frosts, 
which set in early in those countries, deprive them totally 
of the means of subsistence. 

Besides these, there is a great variety of birds which per- 
form partial migrations, or flittings, from one part of the 
country to another. During hard winters, when the surface 
of the earth is covered with snow, many birds, such as 
Uarks, Snipes, &c. withdraw from the inland parts of the 
country towards the sea shores, in quest of food ; others, as 
the Wren, the Redbreast, and a variety of small birds, quit 
the fields, and approach the habitations of men. The Chat- 
terer, the Grosbeak, and the Crossbill, are only occasional 
visitors, and observe no regulary times in making their ap- 
pearance. Great numbers of the Chatterer were taken in 
the county of Northumberland in the latter end of the years 
1789 and 1790, before which they had seldom been observ- 
ed so far south as that county, but since that time, ee. 
several have visited the north of England. 

The term of life varies greatly in birds, and does not seem 
to bear the same proportion to the time of acquiring their 
growth, as has been remarked with regard to quadrupeds. 
Most birds acquire their full dimensions in a few months, 
and are capable of propagation the first summer after they 
are hatched. In proportion to the size of their bodies, birds 
possess more vitality, and live longer, than either man or 
quadrupeds : notwithstanding the difficulties which arise im 
ascertaining the ages of birds, there are instances of great 
longevity in many of them. Geese and Swans have been 
known to attain to the age of seventy and upwards; Ravens. 
are very long-lived birds, they are said sometimes to exceed 
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a century; Eagles are supposed to arrive at a great age ; 
Pigeons are known to live more than twenty years; and 
even Linnets and other small birds have been kept in cages 
from fifteen to twenty years. 

To the practical ornithologist there arises a considerable 
gratification in being able to ascertain the distinguishing 
eharacters of birds as they appear at a distance, whether at 
rest, or during their flight; for not only every genus has 
something peculiar to itself, but each species has its own 
appropriate marks, by which a judicious observer may dis- 
eriminate almost with certainty. Of these, the various 
modes of flight (whether seen by day light, or heard in their 
passing at night) afford the most certain and obvious means 
of distinction, and should be noted with the most careful 
attention. From the bold and lofty flight of the Eagle, to 
the short and sudden flittings of the Sparrow or the Wren, 
there is an ample field for the curious investigator of nature, 
on which he may dwell with inexpressible delight, tracing 
the various movements of the feathered nations which every 
where present themselves to his view. The notes, or, as it 
may with more propriety be called, the language, of birds, 
whereby they are enabled to express, in no inconsiderable 
degree, their various passions, wants, and feelings, must be 
particularly noticed. By the great power of their voice,* 
they can communicate their sentiments and intentions to 
each other, and are enabled to act by mutual concert: that 
of the wing, by which they can remove from place to place 
with inconceivable celerity and dispatch, is peculiar to the 
feathered tribes; it gives them a decided superiority over 
every species of quadrupeds, and affords them the greatest 
means of security from those attacks to which their weak- 
ness would otherwise expose them. The social instinct a- 


* White’s Selborne. 
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mong birds is peculiarly lively and interesting, and likewise 
proves an effectual means of preservation from the various 
arts which are made use of to circumvent and destroy them. 
Individuals may perish, and the species may suffer a dimi- 
nution of its numbers; but its instincts, habits, and cecono- 
my remain entire. 





AN 


EXPLANATION 


OF THE 
“TECHNICAL TERMS USED IN THIS WORK: 


TO WHICH ARE SUBJOINED 


SOME OF THOSE USED BY LINNEUS AND OTHER ORNITHOLG- 
GISTS, DESCRIPTIVE OF THE PARTICULAR PARTS 
PECULIAR TO SOME SPECIES. 








A—AuvnricuLars,—feathers which cover the ears. 

BB—The BaSTaRD WING, [a/ula spuria, Linn.] three or 
five quill-like feathers, placed at a small joint rising at the 
middle part of the wing. 

CC—The LESSER COVERTS of the wINes, [tectrices pri- 
me, Linn.|small feathers that lie in several rows on the bones 
of the wings. The UNDER COVERTS are those that line the 
inside of the wings. 
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DD—The Greater coverts, [tectrices secunde, Linn.] 
the feathers that lie immediately over the quill feathers and 
the secondaries. 


GG—The PRIMARIES, or PRIMARY QUILLS, [primores, 
Linn.] the largest feathers of the wings: they rise from the 
first bone. 

EE—The sEcONDARIES, or SECONDARY QUILLS, [second- 
arie, Linn.] those that rise from the second bone. 

HH—tThe rertiats. These also take their rise from the 
second bone, at the e/bow joint, forming a continuation of 
the secondaries, and seem to do the same with the scapulars, 
which lie over them. These feathers are so long in some of 
the Scolopax and Tringa genera, that when the bird is flying 
they give it the appearance of having four wings. 

SS—The ScaPpuLaRs, or SCAPULAR FEATHERS, take their 
rise from the shoulders, and cover the sides of the back. 

P—Covenrts of the Tait. [uropygium, Linn.] These 
feathers cover it on the upper side, at the base. 

V—tThe VENT FEATHERS, [crissum, Linn.] those that lie 
from the vent, or anus, to the tail underneath. 


Iris, (plural mr1pEs) the part which surrounds the pupil 
of the eye. 

ManpisLEs,—the upper and under parts of the bill. 

ComprEssED,—flatted at the sides vertically. 

DEPRESSED,—flatted horizontally. 


CuNEATED,—wedge-shaped. 
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Head of the Merlin Hawk. 





1—The cere, [cera, Linn.] the naked skin which covers 
the base of the bill, as in the Hawk kind. 


2—The orsits, [ord:ta, Linn.] the skin which surrounds 
the eye. It is generally bare, but particularly in the Parrot 
and the Heron. 


Head of the Great Ash-coloured Shrike. 





1—When the bill is notched near the tip, as in Shrikes, 
Thrushes, &c. it is called by Linneus rostrum emarginatum. 


2—Vibrisse, (Linn.) are hairs that stand forward like feel- 
ers: in some birds they are slender, as in Flycatchers, &c. 
and point both upwards and downwards, from both the up- 
per and under sides of the mouth. 


3—Capistrum—a word used by Linnzus to express the 
short feathers on the forehead, just above the bill. In some 
birds these feathers fall forward over the nostrils : they quite 
cover those of the Crow. 


Rostrum cultratum, (Linn.) when the edges of the bill are 
very sharp, as in that of the Crow. 
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Head of the Night-jar. 





1—Vibrisse pectinate, (Linn.) These hairs in this bird 
are very stiff, and spread out on each side like a comb, from 
the upper sides of the mouth only. 


Foot of the Night-jar. 





Shewing the middle toe claw seRRATED like a saw. PEc- 
TINATED signifies toothed like a comb. 


Head of the Great-crested Grebe. 





2—The Lore, [Lorum, Linn.] the space between the bill 
and the eye, which in this genus is bare, but in other birds 


is generally covered with feathers. 
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Foot of the Kingfisher. 





Shewing the peculiar structure, in the toes being joined 
together from their origin to the end joints. 


Foot of the Grey Phalarope. 





FIN-FOOTED and scaLLopED, [ pinnatus, Linn.] as are also 
those of the Coots. 


Foot of the Red-necked Grebe. 





Toes furnished on their sides with broad plain membranes. 
[Pes lobatus, Linn. ] 
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Foot of the Cormorant. 





Shewing all the four toes connected by webs. 


= 


SEMI-PALMATED, [semz-pa/matus, Linn.] when the middle 
of the webs reach only about half the length of the toes. 

CiuiateD, [/ingua ciliata, Linn.] when the tongue is edged 
with fine bristles, as in Ducks. 

NostrRilLs LINEAR,—when they are extended lengthwise 
in a line with the bill, as in Divers, &c. 


Nostrits PERvioUS,—when they are open, and may be 
seen through from side to side, as in Gulls, &e. 
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A Method of dating dead Game. Recommended in Sir Tho- 
mas Frankland’s « Cautions to Young Sportsmen,” ed. 2, 
page 8. 

« The following is a simple method of dating the day on 
which birds were killed. Let the six fore toes represent the 
six shooting days of the week. The left toe of the left foot 
answering for Monday, count from thence to the right toe 
of the right foot, which is to pass for Saturday. Let any 
portion of that toe which corresponds to the day on which 
the bird was killed, be cut off. Ifa part of one or more 
toes has been shot off, cut that which is to register the day 
still shorter. J am aware that a whole foot may be carried 
away ; but in general the practice will answer. Perhaps in 
a well regulated larder, what I propose may be idle; but 
it is particularly useful in the case of game sent weekly 
from distant manors.” 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Saturday 





—e 


Dp 





Left Foot. Right Foot. 


N. B. This Bird is supposed to have been killed on a 
Wednesday. 
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BRITISH BIRDS. 


Birds of Prep. 


Rapacious birds, or those which subsist chiefly on 
flesh, are much less numerous than rapacious quadru- 
peds; and it seems wisely provided by nature, that 
their powers shottid be equally confined and limited 
with their numbers ; for if to the rapid flight and pe- 
netrating eye of the Eagle, were joined the strength 
and voracious appetite of the Lion, the Tiger, or the 
Glutton, no artifice could evade the one, and no speed 
could escape the other. 

The characters of birds of the ravenous kind are 
particularly striking, and easily to be distinguished : 
the formidable talons, the large head, the strong and 
crooked beak, indicate their ability for rapine and car- 
nage; their dispositions are fierce, and their nature 
is untractable; cruel and unsociable, they avoid the 
haunts of civilization, and retire to the most melan- 
choly and wild recesses, where they can enjoy, in 
gloomy solitude, the fruits of their depredations. ‘The 
ferocity of their nature shews itself even towards their 
young, which they drive from the nest at a very early 
period. The difficulty of procuring a constant supply 
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of food for them probably overcomes the feelings of 
parental affection, and they have been known to de- 
stroy them in the fury of disappointed hunger. Differ- 
ent from almost all other kinds, the female of birds of 
prey is larger and stronger than the male: naturalists 
have puzzled themselves to assign the reason of this 
extraordinary property, but the final cause at least is 
obvious,—as the care of rearing the young is chiefly in- 
trusted to the female, nature would seem to have fur- 
nished her with more ample powers to provide for her 
own wants, and those of her offspring. 

This formidable tribe constitutes the first Order of 
birds. ‘The genera belonging to it of our own country 
consist only of two, viz. the Falcon and the Owl. We 
shall begin with the former. 
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Ghe Halcon Tribe, 


THE numerous species of which this kind is compo- 
sed, are found in almost every part of the world, from 
the frigid to the torrid zone: they are divided into va- 
rious families, consisting of Eagles, Kites, Hawks, 
Buzzards, &c. and are readily known by the follow- 
ing characteristics :— 

The bill is strong, sharp, and much hooked, and is 
furnished with a naked skin or cere situated at the 
base, in which are placed the nostrils; the head and 
neck are well clothed with feathers, which sufficiently 
distinguish it from the Vulture kind; the legs and 
feet are scaly, having three toes before and one be- 
hind ; the claws are large and strong, much hooked, 
and very sharp. The larger species feed on quadru- 
peds and birds, some on fish, others on reptiles ; many 
of the inferior kinds on insects. The plumage differs 
greatly according to sex and age, the young not ac- 
quiring the adult livery in less than three, four, and 
even six years. The latter are morever distinguished 
generally, by more numerous and varied spots and 
lines, longitudinally disposed, while the colours of 
the mature birds appear in large masses or bands, 
running transversely. ‘They moult only once a year. 
Birds of this genus are also distinguished by their 
undaunted courage, and great activity. Buffon, 
speaking of the Eagle, compares it with the Lion, 
and ascribes to it the magnanimity, the strength, 
and the forbearance of that noble quadruped. ‘The 
Eagle despises small animals, and disregards their 
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insults; he seldom devours the whole of his prey, but 
like the Lion, leaves the fragments to other animals: 
except when famishing with hunger, he disdains to 
feed on carrion. The eyes of the Eagle have the glare 
of those of the Lion, and are nearly of the same co- 
lour; the claws are of the same shape, and the cry of 
both is powerful and terrible: destined for war and 
plunder, they are equally fierce, bold, and untracta- 
ble. Such is the resemblance which that ingenious 
and fanciful writer has pictured of these two noble ani- 
mals; the characters of both are striking and promi- 
nent, and hence the Eagle is said to extend his domi- 
nion over the birds, as the Lion over the quadrupeds. 

The same writer also observes, that, in a state of na- 
ture, the Eagle never engages in a solitary chace but 
when the female is confined to her eggs or her young: 
at this season the return of the smaller birds affords 
plenty of prey, and he can with ease provide for the 
sustenance of himself and his mate; at other times 
they unite their exertions, and are always seen close 
together, or at a short distance from each other. Those 
who have an opportunity of observing their motions, 
say, that the one beats the bushes, whilst the other, 
perched on an eminence, watches the flight of the prey. 
They often soar out of the reach of human sight; and, 
notwithstanding the immense distance, their cry is 
still heard, and then resembles the yelping of a dog. 
Though a voracious bird, the Eagle can endure hun- 
ger for a long time. A common Eagle, caught in a 
fox trap, is said to have passed five weeks without the 
least food, and did not appear sensibly weakened till 
towards the last week, when a period was put to its 


existence. 
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THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 
( Falco Chrysaétos, Linnzeus.—Le Grand Aigle, Buffon.) 


Tus is the largest of the genus; it measures from 
the point of the bill to the extremity: of the tail, up- 
wards of three feet ; from tip to tip of the wings, above 
eight: weighs from sixteen to eighteen pounds. The 
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male is smaller, and does not weigh more than twelve 
pounds. The bill is of a deep blue; cere yellow: eyes 
large, deep sunk, and covered by a brow projecting ; 
the iris is of a fine bright yellow, and sparkles with 
uncommon lustre. The general colour is deep brown, 
mixed with tawny on the head and neck: quills cho- 
colate, with white shafts; tail black spotted with ash: 
legs yellow, feathered down to the toes, which are very 
scaly; the claws are remarkably large; the middle one 
is two inches in length. 

This noble bird is found in various parts of Europe; 
but abounds most in the warmer regions, seldom being 
met with farther north than the fifty-fifth degree of 
latitude. It is known to breed in the mountainous 
parts of Ireland: lays three, and sometimes four eggs, 
though it seldom happens that more than two are pro- 
lific. Pennant says there are instances, though rare, 
of their having bred in Snowdon Hills. Wallis, in 
his Natural History of Northumberland says, “ it for- 
merly had its aerie on the highest and steepest part of 
Cheviot. In the beginning of January, 1735, a very 
large one was shot near Warkworth, which measured 
from point to point of its wings, eleven feet and a 
quarter.” 
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THE RINGTAILED EAGLE 


(Falco Fulvus, Lin.—I Aigle Commun, Buff.) 


Is the common Eagle of Buffon, and, according to 
that author, includes two varieties, the Brown and the 
Black Eagle; they are both of the same brown colour, 
and distinguished only by a deeper shade, and are 
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nearly of the same size: in both, the upper part of the 
head and neck is mixed with rust colour, and the base 
of the larger feathers marked with white; the bill is of 
a dark horn colour; cere bright yellow; iris hazel; 
between the bill and the eye is a naked skin of dirty 
brown: legs feathered to the toes, which are yellow, 
claws black: the tail is distinguished by a white ring, 
which covers about two-thirds of its length; the re- 
maining part is black. 

The Ringtailed Eagle is more numerous and diffused 
than the Golden Eagle, and prefers more northern cli- 
mates. It is found in France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Great Britain, and in America as far north as Hud- 


son’s Bay. 
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THE WHITE-TAILED EAGLE. 
GREAT ERNE, OR CINEREOUS EAGLE. 


(Falco Albicilla, Linn.—Le Grand Pygargue, Buff.) 


Or this there appears to be three varieties, which 
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differ chiefly in size:—the Great Erne, or Cinereous 
Eagle, (of Latham and Pennant); the Small Erne, or 
Lesser White-tailed Eagle; and the White-headed 
Erne, or Bald Eagle. ‘The first two are distinguished 
only by their size, and the last by the whiteness of its 
head and neck. 

The White-tailed Eagle is inferior in size to the 
Golden Eagle. ‘The beak, cere, and eyes are of a pale 
yellow: the space between the beak and the eye is 
bluish, thinly covered with hair: the sides of the head 
and neck a pale ash, mixed with reddish brown: ge- 
neral colour of the plumage brown, darkest on the 
upper part of the head, neck, and back; quill feathers 
very dark ; breast irregularly marked with white spots; 
tail white: the legs, which are cf a bright yellow, are 
feathered a little below the knees; claws black. 

This bird inhabits all the northern parts of Europe, 
and is found in Scotland and other parts of Greai Bri- 
tain. It is equal in strength and vigour to the Com- 
mon Eagle, but more furious; and is said to drive its 
young ones from the nest, after having fed them only 
a very short time. It has commonly two or three 
young, and builds its nest upon lofty trees. 
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THE SEA EAGLE.* 


(Falco Ossifragus, Linn.—L’Orfraie, Buff.) 
Tuis bird is nearly as large as the Golden Eagle, 


* According to Temminck, this is not a distinct species, but a 
yearling White-tailed Eagle. 
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measuring in length three feet and a half, but its ex- 
panded wings do not reach above seven feet. The bill 
is large, much hooked, and bluish: irides in some 
light hazel, in others yellow: a row of strong bristly 
feathers hangs down from its under mandible next to 
its throat, whence it has been termed the Bearded 
Eagle: the top of the head and back part of the neck 
are dark brown, inclining to black: the feathers on 
the back are variegated by a lighter brown, with dark 
edges; scapulars pale brown, the edges nearly white ; 
breast and belly whitish, with irregular spots of brown; 
tail feathers dark brown, the outer edges of the exte- 
rior feathers whitish; quill feathers and thighs dusky: 
legs and feet yellow; the claws, which are large, and 
form a complete semicircle, are of a shining black. 

It is found in various parts of Europe and America: 
is said to lay only two eggs during the whole year, 
and frequently produces only one bird: it is however 
widely dispersed, and was met with at Botany Island by 
Captain Cook. It lives chiefly on fish: its usual haunts 
are by the sea-shore; it also frequents the borders 
of large lakes and rivers; and is said to see so distinct- 
ly in the dark, as to be able to pursue and catch its 
prey during the night. The story of the Eagle, brought 
to the ground after a severe conflict with a cat, which 
it had seized and taken up into the air with its talons, 
is very remarkable. Mr Barlow, who was an eye- 
witness of the fact, made a drawing of it, which he 
afterwards engraved. 
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THE OSPREY. 
BALD BUZZARD, SEA EAGLE, OR FISHING HAWK. 
(Falco Haliaétus, Linn.—Le Balbuzzard, Buff.) 


Tue length of the male is twenty-two inches, the 
female about two feet; breadth above five: bill black, 
cere blue, eye yellow: crown of the head white, mark- 
ed with oblong dusky spots; the cheeks, and all the un- 
der parts of the body, are white, slightly spotted with 
brown on the breast; from the corner of each eye a 
streak of dark brown extends down the sides of the 


neck towards the wing; the upper part of the body is 
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brown; the two middle tail feathers the same; the 
others are marked on the inner webs with alternate 
bars of brown and white: legs very short and thick, 
being only two inches and a quarter long, and two 
inches in circumference; they are of a pale blue; 
claws black: outer toe larger than the inner one, 
and turns easily backward, by which means this bird 
can more readily secure its slippery prey. 

Buffon observes that the Osprey is the most numer- 
ous of the large birds of prey, and is scattered over 
Europe, from Sweden to Greece, and that it is found 
even in Egypt and Nigritia. Its haunts are on the sea 
shore, and on the borders of rivers and lakes: its prin- 
cipal food is fish; it darts upon its prey with great 
rapidity, and undeviating aim. The Italians com- 
pare its descent upon the water to a piece of lead fall- 
ing upon that element, aud distinguish it by the name 
of Aquila Piumbina, or the Leaden Eagle. It builds 
its nest on the ground, among reeds, and lays three 
or four eggs, of an elliptical form, rather less than 
those of ahen. The Carolina and Cayenne Ospreys 
are varieties of this species. 
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THE JER-FALCON. 
(Falco Gyrfaico,* Linn.—Le Gerfaut, Buff.) 


Tuis is a very elegant species; length of the male 
twenty-two inches, of the female two feet three inches. 
The bill is much hooked, and yellow; iris dusky; 
throat white, as is likewise the general colour of the 
plumage, but spotted with brown; the breast and 
belly are marked with lines, pointing downwards; the 
spots on the back and wings are larger; the feathers 
on the thighs are very long, and of a pure white; those 


* In the mature state, it is the Falco Islandicus, Lath. Gmel. 
Gerfaut de Norwege, Buff. White Jer-Falcon, Lath. Collared Fal- 
con, Arct. Zool. 
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of the tail are barred: the legs are pale blue, feather- 
ed below the knee. ‘This bird is a native of the cold 
and dreary climates of the north, and is found in Ice- 
land, Norway, Russia, and Baffin’s Bay: it is never 
seen in warm, and seldom in temperate climates; it is 
found, but rarely, m Scotland and the Orkneys. Buf- 
fon mentions three varieties of the Jer-Falcon; the 
first is brown on all the upper parts of the body; and 
white, spotted with brown, on the under. This is 
found in Iceland: the second is very similar to it; and 
the third is entirely white. Next to the Eagle, it is 
the most formidable, active, and intrepid of all rapa- 
cious birds, and the most esteemed for falconry. It 
is transported from Iceland and Russia into France, 
Italy, and even into Persia and Turkey; nor does the 
heat of these climates appear to diminish its strength, 
or blunt its vivacity. It boldly attacks the largest of 
the feathered race; the Stork, the Heron, and the 
Crane are easy victims: it kills hares by darting di- 
rectly upon them. ‘The female, as in all other birds 
of prey, is much larger and stronger than the male, 
which is used in falconry only to catch the Kite, the 
Heron, and the Crow. 
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PEREGRINE FALCON.* 


PASSENGER FALCON. 
(Falco peregrinus, Linn.—Le Faucon pelerin, Buff.) 


Tuts bird has greatly the Jook of the Hobby Hawk, 
but is much larger: length eighteen inches, breadth 
three feet six and a half inches, weight two and a 
quarter pounds. The bill is pale blue, tipped with 
black ; it is short, strong, and much notched. The irides 
are dark; orbits and cere yellow: the head, hinder 


* The female in falconry is called a Falcon, the male a Tercel ; the 
female yearling is termed a red Falcon, the male a red Tercel, and 
when thoroughly docile is called Gentle or Gentil Hawk. This is the 
Lanner of the British Zoology. Captain Sabine includes the Falco 
communis of Gmelin and the French naturalists, among the syne- 
nymes of the Peregrine. 
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part of the neck, and cheeks, are brownish black, with 
a stripe of that colour falling down from the cheeks 
and corners of the mouth, before the auriculars, on 
each side of the throat. The upper plumage is dingy 
bluish ash, more or less clouded and barred with dark 
brown, and the shaft of cach feather black. The bas- 
tard wing, and the primary and secondary quills ap- 
pear at a first glance to be of an uniform plain dark 
ash coloured brown, but on a nearer inspection, the 
whole are seen to be barred with darker spots, and 
tipped with dull white. The rump and tail coverts 
are more distinctly barred, and of a lighter colour 
than the other upper parts. The tail, which consists 
of twelve feathers, is a dark dingy ash, barred or 
spotted with brownish black, and tipped with pale 
brown or dirty white. The under parts of the plu- 
mage are pale clay colour, plain on the auriculars, 
chin, and fore part of the neck; but towards the 
breast, the feathers are slightly marked with very small 
scratches of black, and the breast with roundish black 
spots. The sides, belly, and insides of the wings 
are dull white, beautifully and distinctly barred with 
dark brown; the primary and secondary quills, on the 
inside, are also barred, in the same way, with ash and 
dingy freckled white. The thighs are long, and pret- 
tily marked with small heart-shaped spots; legs and 
toes short, strong and yellow; claws black. 

The bird from which this figure and description 
were taken, was a male, shot by M. Bell, Esq. of 
Woolsington, in the act of tearing a Partridge, March 
21, 1814. Length from bill to tail sixteen inches; 
breadth thirty-seven inches; weight twenty-three 
ounces and a half. 
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THE LANNER.* 
( Falco Lanarius, Linn.—Le Lanier, Buff.) 


Tuis bird is somewhat less than the Buzzard. Bill 
blue; cere inclining to green; eyes yellow; the fea- 
thers on the upper parts of the body are brown, with 
pale edges; above each eye is a white line, which runs 
towards the hinder part of the head, and beneath it a 
black streak pointing down towards the neck; throat 
white; breast dull yellow, marked with brown spots; 
thighs and vent the same; quill feathers dusky, mark- 
ed on the inner webs with oval spots, of a rust colour ; 
the tail is spotted in the same manner: legs short and 
strong, and of a bluish colour. 

The Lanner is not common in England; it breeds 
in Ireland, and is found in various parts of Europe. 
It derives its name from the mode of tearing its prey 
into small pieces with its bill. 


* Montagu considers the Lanner lost, or else it is a Peregrine. 
Temminck recognizes it as a distinct species, but does not mention 
England as one of its habitats. Captain Sabine considers the Falco 
Stellaris and Stone Falcon of authors to belong to the Lanner, being 
the young bird, and not referable to the Peregrine, though they have 
always been made so. 
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THE ROUGH-LEGGED FALCON. 


GREENLAND FALCON. 


(falco Lagopus, Gm. Linn.) 


Tue length from the tip of the bill to the end of the 
tail twenty-two inches and a half; breadth four feet 
four inches; weight two pounds and a half. The bill 
is slightly notched, short, and bluish black; cere yel- 
low; irides pale yellow. The head straw yellow, 
streaked with narrow lines of brown; the breast and 
neck the same, but the streaks are broader; the middle 
of the belly to the thighs chocolate brown; back and 
wings the same; coverts somewhat of a paler cast, the 
lesser edged with yellow, and the greater with rather 
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undefined dirty or brownish white; first and secondary 
quills barred with brown; the upper coverts of the 
tail white, with yellowish edges, and marked with 
longish pointed spots of brown; under coverts yellow- 
ish white; tail feathers white at the base, and irregu- 
larly barred alternately with deeper and lighter brown 
to near the end, where they are slightly tipped with 
dirty white; the long tufted feathers, which cover the 
thighs, are reddish or tawny yellow, streaked with 
spots of brown; legs the same, and feathered to the 
toes: the toes yellow and rather short;. claws black 
and not much hooked. 
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THE BUZZARD. 


PUTTOCK. 
(Faico Buteo, Linn.—La Buse, Buff.) 


M. Burron distinguishes the Kites and the Buz- 
zards from the Eagles and Hawks by their habits and 
dispositions, which he compares to those of the Vul- 
tures, and places them after those birds. Though 
possessed of strength, agility, and weapons to defend 
themselves, they are cowardly and inactive; they 
will fly before a Sparrow-hawk, and when overtaken, 
will suffer themselves to be beaten, and even brought 
to the ground, without resistance. 
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The Buzzard is about twenty inches in length, 
breadth four feet and a half. Its bill is of a lead grey; 
eyes pale yellow: upper parts of the body dusky 
brown; wings and tail marked with bars of a darker 
hue; the under parts pale, variegated with light red- 
dish brown: legs yellow; claws black. But birds of 
this species are subject to great variations, as scarcely 
two are alike: some are entirely white; of others the 
head only is white; and others again are mottled with 
brown and white. 

This well-known bird is of a sedentary disposition : 
it continues many hours perched upon a tree or emi- 
nence, whence it darts upon the game that comes with- 
in its reach: it feeds on birds, small quadrupeds, rep- 
tiles, and insects. Its nest is constructed with small 
branches, lined with wool and other soft materials; it 
lays two or three eggs, whitish, spotted with yellow. 
It feeds and tends its young with great assiduity. 

The editor was favoured with one of these birds by 
John Trevelyan, Esq. of Wallington, by whom it was 
shot in the act of devouring its prey—a Partridge it 
had just killed. It had separated the flesh from the 
bones, which, with the legs and wings, were disco- 
vered lying at a small distance from the place where 
the Buzzard was shot. 
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THE HONEY BUZZARD 
(Falco Apivorus, Linn.—La Bondree, Buff.) 


Measures about two feet in length; the wings extend 
above four feet. The bill is black, and rather longer 
than that of the Buzzard; eyes yellow ; head large and 
flat, and of an ash colour; upper parts dark brown; 
the under parts white, spotted or barred with rusty 
brown on the breast and belly; tail brown, marked 
with three broad dusky bars, between each of which 
are two or three of the same colour, but narrower; the 
legs are stout and short, of a dull yellow; claws black. 
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This bird builds a nest similar to that of the Buz- 
zard, and of the same kind “of materials; its eggs are 
of an ash grey, with small brown spots: it sometimes 
takes possession of the nests of other birds, and feeds 
its young with wasps and other insects; it is fond of 
field mice, frogs, and lizards. It does not soar like 
the Kite, but flies low from tree to tree. It is found 
in all the northern parts of Europe, and in the open 
parts of Siberia, but is not so common in England as 
the Buzzard. 

Buffon observes, that it is frequently caught in the 
winter, when it is fat, and delicious eating. 
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MOOR BUZZARD. 
DUCK HAWK, OR WHITE HEADED HARPY. 
( Falco eruginosus, Linn.—Le Busard, Buff.) 


Leneru about twenty-two inches, breadth of the 
female four feet five and a half inches. The bilt 
black ; cere and eyes yellow; crown of the head yel- 
lowish white, lightly tinged with brown; throat of « 
light rust colour; the rest of the plumage reddish 
brown, with pale edges; greater wing coverts tipped 
with white: legs yellow; claws black. 
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Birds of this kind vary much: in some, the crown 
and back part of the head are yellow; and in one de- 
scribed by Latham, the whole bird was uniformly of 
a chocolate brown, with a tinge of rust colour. The 
above figure and description were taken from a very 
fine living bird, sent for the use of this work by the 
late John Silvertop, Esq. of Minster-Acres, North- 
umberland, which very nearly agreed with that figured 
in the Planches Enlumineés.* 

The Moor Buzzard preys on rabbits, on young wild 
ducks, and other water fowl; and likewise feeds on 
fish, frogs, reptiles, and even insects: its haunts are 
in hedges and bushes near pools, marshes, and rivers 
that abound with fish. It builds its nest a little above 
the surface of the ground, or in hillocks covered with 
thick herbage: and lays three or four eggs of a whitish 
colour, irregularly sprinkled with dusky spots. Though 
smaller, it is bolder and more active than the Com- 
mon Buzzard, and, when pursued, faces it antagonist, 


and makes a vigorous defence. 


* According to Temminck, this bird in the adult state corresponds 
to the Falco Rufus of authors, Le Harpaye, Buff. the Harpy Fal- 
con of Latham. It is after the second moult that it forms the Falco 
zruginosus, Lath. Le Busard de Marois, Buff. 
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THE GOSHAWK. 


( Falco palumbarius, Linn.—L’ Autour, Buff.) 


Lenertu of the female from one foot ten inches to 
two feet, the male is a third less: the bill blue, tipped 
with black; cere green; eyes yellow; a whitish line 
passes over each eye: the head.and all the upper parts 
are of a deep brown; each side of the neck is irregu- 
larly marked with white: the breast and belly are 
white, with a number of wavy lines or bars of black ; 
the tail long, of an ash colour, and crossed with four 
or five dusky bars; legs yellow, claws black; the 
wings are much shorter than the tail. Buffon, who 
brought up two young birds of this kind, a male 
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and a female, makes the following observation : “ That 
the Goshawk, before it has shed its feathers, that is in 
its first year, is marked on the breast and belly with 
longitudinal brown spots; but after it has had two 
moultings they disappear, and their place is occupied 
by transverse bars, which continue during the rest of 
its life.’ He observes further, “ that though the male 
was much smaller than the female, it was fiercer and 
more vicious. Feeds on mice and small birds, and 
eagerly devours raw flesh; it plucks the birds very 
neatly, and tears them into pieces before it eats them, 
but swallows the pieces entire; and frequently dis- 
gorges the hair rolled up in small pellets.” 

The Goshawk is found in France and Germany ; 
sometimes in England, but is more frequent in Scotland ; 
is common in North America, Russia, and Siberia: in 
Chinese Tartary there is a variety which is mottled with 
brown and yellow. They are said to be used by the 
Emperor of China in his sporting excursions, when he 
is usually attended by his grand falconer, and a thou- 
sand of inferior rank. Every bird has a silver plate 
fastened to its foot, with the name of the falconer who 
has the charge of it, that in case it should be lost, it 
may be restored to the proper person ; but if he should 
not be found, the bird is delivered to another officer 
called the guardian of lost birds, who, to make his 
situation known, erects his standard in a conspicuous 
place among the army of hunters. In former times 
the custom of carrying a Hawk on the hand was con- 
fined to men of high distinction; so that it was a say- 
ing among the Welsh, “ you may know a gentleman 
by his Hawk, horse, and greyhound.” Even the 
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ladies in those times were partakers of this gallant 
sport, and have been represented in sculpture with 
Uawks on their hands. At present this noble diver- 
sion is wholly laid aside in this country ; the advanced 
state of agriculture which every where prevails, and 
the consequent improvement and inclosure of lands, 
would but ill accord with the pursuits of the falconer, 
who requires a large and extensive range of country, 
where he may pursue his game without molestation 
to himself, or injury to his neighbour. ‘The expence 
that attended this sport was very considerable, 
which confined it to princes and men of the highest 
rank. In the time of James I. Sir Thomas Monson 
is said to have given a thousand pounds for a cast of 
Hawks. In the reign of Edward III. it was made 
felony to steal a Hawk; to take its eggs, even in a 
person’s own ground, was punishable with imprison- 
ment for a year and a day, together with a fine at the 
king’s pleasure. Such was the delight our ancestors 
took in this royal sport, and such were the means by 
which they endeavoured to secure it. Besides the bird 
just described, there are many other kinds which were 
formerly in high estimation for the sports of the field ; 
these were principally the Falcon, the Jer-Falcon, the 
Lanner, the Sacre,* the Hobby, the Kestrel, and the 
Merlin : these are called the Long-winged Hawks, and 
are distinguished from the Goshawk, the Sparrow- 
hawk, the Kite, and the Buzzard, which are of shorter 
wing, slower in their motions, more indolent, and less 
courageous than the others. 


* A name implying a particular brown colour of some of the un- 
moulted Falcons-Gentil. 
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THE GENTIL-FALCON* 
(Falco gentilis, Linn.) 


Is somewhat less than the Goshawk. ‘The bill lead 
colour; cere and irides yellow: head and back part of 
the neck rusty, streaked with black; back and wings 
brown; scapulars tipped with rusty; quills dusky, the 
outer webs barred with black; lower part of the inner 
webs marked with white; tail long, and marked with 
alternate bars of black and ash, and tipped with white : 
legs yellow, claws black: the wings extend exactly to 
the tip of the tail. 


* Though we have described this bird, there is reason to believe 
that it is not a distinct species; most authors consider it the young 
of the Goshawk. Montagu, on the authority of Col. Thornton, says, 


that the term Gentil applies likewise to the young of the Peregrine 


Falcon. 
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THE KITE 


FORK-TAILED KYTE, OR GLEAD. 
(Falco Milous, Linn.—Le Milan Royal, Buff.) 


Is easily distinguished from the Buzzard, and in- 
deed from all the rest of the tribe, by its forked tail. 
Its length is about two feet: bill horn colour, furnish- 
ed with bristles at the base; eyes and cere yellow; the 
feathers on the head and neck are long and narrow, of 
a hoary colour, streaked with brown down the middle 
of each; those on the body are reddish brown, the 
margin of each feather pale; quills dark brown, legs 
yellow, claws black. It is common in England, where 
it continues the whole year. Is found in various parts 
of Europe, in very northern latitudes, whence it re- 
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tires towards Egypt before winter, in great numbers : 
it is said to breed there, and return in April to Eu- 
rope, where it breeds a second time, contrary to the 
nature of rapacious birds in general. It lays two or 
three eggs of a whitish colour, spotted with pale yel- 
low, of a roundish form. Though the Kite weighs 
somewhat less than three pounds, the extent of its 
wings is more than five feet: its flight is rapid, and it 
soars very high in the air, frequentiy beyond the reach 
of sight; yet from this distance descends upon its 
prey with irresistible force: its attacks are confined 
to small quadrupeds and birds; it is particularly fond 
of young chickens, but the fury of their mother is 
generally sufficient to drive away the robber. 
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THE HEN-HARRIER. 


DOVE-COLOURED FALCON, OR BLUE HAWK. 
( Faico cyaneus, Linn.—L’ Oiseau St Martin, Buff.) 


LenetuH eighteen inches; breadth somewhat more 
than three feet. The bill is black, and covered at the 
base with long bristly feathers; cere, irides, and edges 
of the eyelids yellow: the upper parts bluish grey, 
mixed with light tinges of rusty: the breast and.under 
coverts of the wings white, the former marked with 
rusty-coloured streaks, the latter with bars of the same; 
the greater quills are black, the secondaries and lesser 
quills ash grey; on the latter, in some birds, a spot cf 
black in the middle of each feather forms a bar across 
the wing; the two middle feathers of the tail are grey, 
the next three are marked on their inner webs with 
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dusky bars, the two outermost marked with alternate 
bars of white and rust colour: the legs are long, slen- 
der, and yellow. These birds vary much; of several 
with which this work has been favoured by John Sil- 
vertop, Esq. some were perfectly white on the under 
parts, and of a larger size than common: probably the 
difference arises from the age of the bird. 

The Hen-Harrier feeds on birds, and reptiles; it 
breeds annually on Cheviot, and on the shady preci- 
pices under the Roman wall by Craglake :* it flies low, 
skimming along the surface of the ground in search of 
prey: makes its nest on the ground, and lays four 
egos of a reddish colour, with a few white spots. 


* Wallis’s Natural History of Northumberland. 
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THE RINGTAIL.* 
( Falco Pygargus, Linn.—La Soubuse, Buff.) 


LencTH twenty inches; breadth three feet nine. 
Bill black ; cere and irides yellow; the upper part of 
the body dusky; breast, belly, and thighs yellowish 
brown, marked with oblong dusky spots; rump white ; 
a line of whitish feathers passes from the back part of 
the head behind the eyes to the throat, forming a col- 
lar or wreath; there is a white spot under each eye; 
tail long, and marked with alternate brown and dusky 


bars; legs yellow; claws black. 


* This is now ascertained to be the female Hen-Harrier. 
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THE ASH COLOURED FALCON. 


( Falco cineraceus, Montagu.) 


Monracu gives a figure and description of this bird 
as one hitherto not noticed as a distinct species, and 
has with his usual minuteness detailed his reasons for 
thinking it is. The bird is now universally recognized, 
subsequent observation having amply established the 
accuracy of the account given by this indefatigable 
naturalist. He says, ‘that it has been long known 
and confounded with the Hen-Harrier, a proof of 
which is evident by the description of what Pennant 
supposed a variety of the Ringtail.” He adds, “ that 
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it is hardly necessary to remark, that the bright ferru- 
ginous colour of the markings is always sufficient to 
discriminate this.” In the adult male, these bright 
markings on the under parts of the body, and under 
the wings, and the black bars on the secondary quills, 
independent of the great difference in the tail, at once 
point out the distinction from the male Hen-Harrier. 
In the female, the uniform ferruginous colour of ail 
the under parts is sufficient to discriminate it from the 
female Hen-Harrier, besides the colours being much 
brighter: and in the adolescent or changing state of 
the plumage, the same difference exists in the mark- 
ings. These birds breed in the south of England, but 
whether they remain with us the whole year, has not 
been ascertained. Our figure was from a stuffed spe- 
cimen obligingly lent to this work by P. J. Selby, of 
Twizell House, Esq. 
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THE KESTREL. 


STONEGALL, STANNEL HAWK, OR WINDHOVER. 
{ Falco Tinnuncuius, Linn.—La Cresserelle, Buff.) 


Tue male differs so much from the female, that we 
have given a figure of it from one we had in our pos- 
session, probably an old one. Length fourteen inches ; 
breadth two feet three inches; bill blue; cere and eye- 
lids yellow ; eyes black; forehead dull yellow; top of 
the head, back part of the neck, and sides, as far as 
the points of the wings, lead colour, faintly streaked 
with black; the cheeks are paler; from the corner of 
the mouth on each side a darkish streak points down- 
wards; back and coverts of the wings bright cinnamon 
brown, spotted with black;* quill feathers dusky, with 
ight edges; inside of the wings white, beautifully 
spotted with brown on the under coverts, and barred 
on all the quills with pale ash; the under part of the 


* Some specimens are much more spotted than others. 
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body is pale rust colour, streaked and spotted with 
black; thighs plain; rump and upper coverts lead 
blue, and the tail feathers fine blue grey, with black 
shafts; towards the end is a broad black bar both on 
the upper part and under sides; the tips are white: 
legs yellow, claws black. 

The Kestrel is widely diffused throughout Europe, 
and is found in the more temperate parts of North 
America: it isa handsome bird; with an acute sight, 
and easy graceful flight: it breeds in the hollows of 
trees, and in the holes of rocks, towers, and ruined 
buildings; lays four or five pale reddish eggs: feeds 
on small birds, field mice, and reptiles: after se- 
curing its prey, it plucks the feathers very dexter- 
ously from birds, but swallows mice entire, and dis- 
charges the hair, in the form of round balls, by its 
mouth. This bird is frequently seen hovering in the 
air, and fanning with its wings, by a gentle motion, or 
wheeling slowly round, watching for prey, on which 
it shoots like an arrow. It was formerly used in Great 
Britain for catching small birds and young Partridges. 
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THE FEMALE KESTREL. 


Tuis bird is distinguished from every other Hawk 
by its variegated plumage: the bill is blue; cere and 
feet yellow; eyes dark, surrounded with a yellow skin; 
head rust coloured, streaked with black; there is a 
light spot behind each eye; the back and wing coverts 
are rusty brown, and elegantly marked with numerous 
undulated bars of black; breast, belly, and thighs 
pale reddish buff, with dusky streaks pointing down- 
wards; vent plain; the tail is marked by a pretty 
broad dark ash coloured bar near the end; a number 
of smaller ones, the same colour, occupy the remain- 


ing part; the tip is pale. 
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THE HOBBY: 
( Falco Subbuteo, Linn.—Le Hobereau, Butt.) 


Tue length of the male is twelve inches; breadth 
about two feet; the tips of the wings reach beyond 
the extremity of the tail. ‘The bill is blue; cere and 
orbits of the eyes yellow; irides orange; a light co- 
Joured streak passes over each eye; the top of the 
head, and back, are bluish black; wing coverts the 
same, but in some edged with rust colour; the hinder 
part of the neck is marked with two pale yellow spots ; 
a black mark from behind each eye, pointing forward, 
is extended down on the neck; the breast and belly 
are pale, marked with dusky streaks; the thighs rusty, 
with long dusky streaks; wings brown; the two mid- 
dle tail feathers deep dove colour, the others barred 
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with rusty, and tipped with white; the legs and feet 
are yellow. ‘The female is much larger, and the spots 
on her breast more conspfcuous than those of the male. 

The Hobby breeds with us, lays three or four bluish 
white eggs, irregularly spotted with grey and olive, 
and is said to emigrate in October. It was formerly 
used in falconry, chiefly for Larks and other small 
birds, which were caught in a singular manner: when 
the Hawk was cast off, the Larks, fixed to the ground 
through fear, became an easy prey to the fowler, who 
drew a net over them. Buffon says, that it was used 
in taking Partridges and Quails. 
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THE SPARROWHAWK. 


(Falco Nisus, Linn.—L’Epervier, Buff.) 


Leyeru of the male twelve inches; the female fif- 
teen. ‘The bill is blue, furnished with bristles at the 
base, which overhang the nostrils; eye bright orange ; 
head flat at the top, and above each eye is a strong 
bony projection, which seems as if intended to secure 
it from external injury: from this projection a few 
scattered spots of white form a faint line running back- 
ward towards the neck: the top of the head and alk 
the upper parts are of a dusky brown; on the back 
part of the head there is a faint line of white; the sca- 
pulars are marked with two spots of white on each fea- 
ther; the greater quill feathers and the tail are dusky, 
with four bars of a darker hue on each; the inner 


webs of all the quills are marked with two or more 
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large white spots; the tips of the tail feathers white; 
the breast, belly, and under coverts of the wings and 
thighs are white, beautifully barred with brown; the 
throat is faintly streaked with brown: legs and feet 
yellow; claws black. 

The above is the description of a female: the male 
differs both in size and colour: the upper part of his 
body is of a dark lead colour, and the bars on his 
breast are more numerous. 

The female builds her. nest in hollow trees, high 
rocks, or lofty ruins, sometimes in the old nest of a 
crow, and generally lays four or five eggs spotted with 
red at the thicker end. 

The Sparrowhawk is very numerous in various parts 
of the world, from Russia to the Cape of Good Hope. 
It is a bold and spirited bird; but is obedient and do- 
cile, and can be easily trained to hunt Partridges and 
Quails; it makes great destruction among Pigeons, 
young poultry, and small birds of all kinds, which it 


wil] attack and carry off in the most daring manner. 
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STONE FALCON. 


(Falco Lithofalco, Linn.—Le Rochier, Buff.) 


Tus rare species, from some of its markings, has 
the appearance of a hybrid between the Kestrel and 
the Merlin, though differing from both. Our speci- 
men, which was lent to this work by a young friend 
and promising naturalist, Mr John Hancock, of New- 
castle, is the fourth of the kind which we have ever 
heard of in the north of England. Length eleven 
and a half inches; breadth twenty-four and three- 
quarters; weight six and a half ounces. The bill is 
bluish ; irides black: its upper plumage is of a deep 
lead coloured blue; with each feather on the back, 
wing coverts, scapulars, and upper part of the head, 
streaked longitudinally at their shafts with black: the 
quill feathers are dark brown; inner webs crossed with 
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bars or spots of white: the end of the tail is broadly 
barred with black, tipped with white; the inner webs, 
except the two middle feathers, are marked with unde- 
fined or indistinct darkish bars or spots; under parts 
rufous, with longitudinal brown streaks or spots: the 
sides of the neck to the nape are also rufous; and the 
cheeks faintly partake of the same colour; the chin 
white; legs yellow; claws black. 

A. doubtful species, or variety of this bird, is quoted 
from Buffon by Latham, under the name of the Fal- 
coner’s Merlin. We have arranged it as the Stone 
Falcon, though not wholly satisfied of its identity. 
Temminck seems to consider the latter as not a dis- 
tinct species, but as belonging to some of the stages of 
the Merlin. 
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STONE FALCON. 
(Falco Lithofalco, Linn.—Le Rochier, Buff.) 


Tuis rare species, from some of its markings, has 
the appearance of a hybrid between the Kestrel and 
the Merlin, though differing from both. Our speci- 
men, which was lent to this work by a young friend 
and promising naturalist, Mr John Hancock, of New- 
castle, is the fourth of the kind which we have ever 
heard of in the north of England. Length eleven 
and a half inches; breadth twenty-four and three- 
quarters; weight six and a half ounces. The bill is 
bluish ; irides black: its upper plumage is of a deep 
lead coloured blue; with each feather on ‘the back, 
wing coverts, scapulars, and upper part of the head, 
streaked longitudinally at their shafts with black: the 
quill feathers are dark brown; inner webs crossed with 
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bars or spots of white: the end of the tail is broadly 
barred with black, tipped with white; the inner webs, 
except the two middle feathers, are marked with unde- 
fined or indistinct darkish bars or spots; under parts 
rufous, with longitudinal brown streaks or spots: the 
sides of the neck to the nape are also rufous; and the 
cheeks faintly partake of the same colour; the chin 
white; legs yellow; claws black. 

A. doubtful species, or variety of this bird, is quoted 
from Buffon by Latham, under the name of the Fal- 
coner’s Merlin. We have arranged it as the Stone 
Falcon, though not wholly satisfied of its identity. 
Temminck seems to consider the latter as not a dis- 


tinct species, but as belonging to some of the stages of 
the Merlin. 
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Of the Obl. 


Tur Owl is distinguished, among birds of the ra- 
pacious kind, by peculiar and striking characters: its 
eutward appearance is not more singular than its 
habits and dispositions: unable to bear the brighter 
light of the sun, it retires to some lonely retreat, 
where it passes the day in silence and obscurity; but 
at the approach of evening, when all nature is de- 
sirous of repose, and the smaller animals, which are 
its principal food, are seeking their nestling places, 
the Owl comes forth in quest of prey. Its eyes are 
admirably adapted for this purpose, being so formed 
as to distinguish objects with greater facility in the 
dusk than in broad day-light. Its flight is low and 
silent, and when it rests, it is then only known by the 
frightful and reiterated cries, with which it interrupts 
the silence of the night. If forced from his retreat 
during the day, his flight is broken and interrupted, 
and he is sometimes attended by numbers of small 
birds, who seeing his embarrassment, pursue him with 
incessant cries, tormenting him with their movements: 
the Jay, Thrush, Blackbird, Red-breast, Titmouse, 
and others, all assemble to hurry and perplex him. 
During all this, the Owl remains perched upon the 
branch of a tree, and answers them only with aukward 


oe : i ee 
and insignificant gestures, turning his head, eyes, 


* At whatever they look, they turn their heads round towards the 
object ; for it appears that the eyes of all this tribe are fixed in their 
sockets, and do not move. 
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and body, with all the appearance of mockery and 
affectation. All the species of Owls, however, are not 
alike dazzled and confused with the light of the sun; 
some of them being able to fly, and see distinctly in 
open day. 

Nocturnal birds of prey are generally divided inte 
two kinds—that which hath tufted ears or horns, as 
they have been termed, and that which is plain or 
without them. These consist of small tufts of feathers, 
standing up like ears on each side of the head, which 
are erected or depressed at pleasure ; and in all proba- 
bility are cf use in directing the organs of hearing, 
which are very large. Both kinds agree in having 
their eyes so formed as to be able to pursue their prey 
with much less light than other birds. The general 
character of the Owl is as follows: The eyes large, 
and surrounded with a radiated circle of feathers, of 
which the eye itself is the centre; the beak and talons 
strong and crooked; the body very short, but thick, 
and well covered with the softest and most delicate 
plumage; the external edges of the outer quill fea- 
thers in general are finely fringed, which adds greatly 
to the smoothness and silence of its flight. 
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OR GREAT EARED OWL, 
(Strix Bubo, Linn.—Le Duc, ou Grand Duc, Buff.) 


Is one of the largest of the British Owls, and has a 
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powerful as well as a dignified look. The tufts or ear 
feathers are more than two inches long. The bill is 
strong, much hooked, and black; claws the same; 
irides reddish yellow; legs very stout, and covered 
with a great thickness of short mottled brown feathers ; 
toes the same down to the claws. The predominant 
colours of the plumage are very dark brown and fer- 
ruginous, but mixed and _ beautifully variegated with 
markings and shades of black, brown, and _ yellow, 
with spots of white, crossed with zig-zag lines, and 
innumerable minute specklings of white, ash-grey, and 
brown. The outline of our figure was taken from a 
living bird exhibited in a show, the markings of the 
plumage from a very ill stuffed specimen, which was 
taken on the coast of Norway, and obligingly lent to 
this work by Captain Wm Gilchrist, of this port. 
This bird is sometimes met with in the northern Scot- 
tish isles, where it preys upon Rabbits and Grouse, 
which are numerous there, but it is very rarely seen in 
England: it generally lays two or three eggs; ‘Tem- 


minck says they are white. 
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THE SNOWY OWL, 


OR GREAT WHITE OWL. 
(Strix Nyctea, Linn.—La Chouette Harfang, Buff.) 


On the authority of Mr Bullock, of London, we 
give this as a new species of British Owl.* On his 


* Jt has been since fully identified by Mr L. Edmondston, of Zet- 
land, who has in the memoirs of the Wernerian Society, given a 
minute description of it, and deposited a perfect specimen in the 
Edinburgh Museum. A fine one was shot at Elsdon, in December, 
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tour to the Orkney and Zetland isles, in the month of 
July, 1812, he discovered that these birds breed there, 
and live chiefly upon rabbits, the Alpine hare, the 
Ptarmigan, and other birds. He describes the male 
bird to be of an immaculate white, but others are 
mottled with brown, and he supposes them to be the 
female, or the young which have not attained to ma- 
ture plumage. Montagu says this bird rather exceeds 
the Eagie Owl in size; that it measures nearly two feet 
in length, and sometimes weighs above three pounds ; 
while Edwards and other ornithologists describe it as 
being less. The irides are orange yellow; the bill 
black and nearly covered with feathers; feet to the 
claws the same. In the stuffed specimen from which 
the above figure was sketched, the head, coverts, 
back, breast, and belly were thinly marked with 
brownish dusky spots; on the latter parts and sides, 
these spots assumed rather a more wavy shape, and 
the primary and secondary quills were somewhat bar- 
red near the tips. The abode of these birds is chiefly 
in the arctic regions; they are met with in Norway, 
Sweden, Lapland, Russia, Siberia, Kamtschatka, 
Hudson’s Bay, and Greenland. 


1822, by Alexander Potts. It is probably in very rigorous seasons 


only that it comes so far south. 
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THE LONG-EARED OWL. 


(Strix Otus, Linn.—Le Hibou, Buff.) 


LencrTu fourteen inches; breadth about three feet. 
The bill is black; irides bright yellow; the radiated 
circle round each eye is of a light cream colour, in 
some parts tinged with red; between the bill and the 
eye there is a circular streak of dark brown; another 
circle of dark rusty brown entirely surrounds the face; 
its ear tufts consist of six feathers, closely laid toge- 
ther, of a dark brown, tipped and edged with yellow; 
the upper part of the body is beautifully penciled with 
fine streaks of white, rusty, and brown; the breast 
and neck are yellow, finely marked with dusky streaks, 
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pointing cownwards; the belly, thighs, and vent fea- 
thers of a light cream colour: there are four or five 
large white spots upon cach wing ; the quill and tail 
feathers are iiarked with dusky and reddish bars: the 
legs are feathered down to the claws, which are very 
sharp; the outer claw is moveable, and may be turn- 
ed backwards. 

This bird is common in various parts of Europe, as 
well as in this country; its usual haunts are in old 
ruined buildings, in rocks, and in hollow trees. Buffon 
observes, that it seldom constructs a nest of its own, 
but not unfrequently occupies that of the Magpie: it 
lays four or five white eggs, rounded at the ends; the 
young are at first white, but acquire their natural co- 


lour in about fifteen days. 
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THE SHORT-EARED OWL. 


(Strix brachyotos, Gm. Linn.) 


Leneru fourteen inches; breadth three feet. The 
head is small, and Hawk-like; bill dusky; the irides 
are bright yellow, and when the pupil is contracted, 
shine like gold: the circle round each eye is dirty 
white, with dark streaks pointing outwards ; immedi- 
ately round the eye is a circle of black; the two ear 
tufts consist of not more than three feathers, of a pale 
brown or tawny, with a dark streak in the middle of 
each; the whole upper part of the body is variously 
marked with dark brown and tawny, the feathers most- 
ly edged with the latter ; the breast and belly are pale 
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yellow, marked with dark longitudinal streaks, most 
numerous on the breast: the lees and fect are covered 
with feathers of a pale yellow; claws much hooked, 
and black: the wings are long, and extend beyond the 
tail; quills marked with alternate bars of a dusky and 
pale brown; the tail is likewise marked with bars of 
the same colours, and the middle feathers are distin- 
guished by a dark spot in the centre of the yellow 
space; the tip white. Of several of these birds, both 
male and female, with which this work has been fa- 
voured, both sexes had the upright tufts or ears: in 
one which was alive, they were very conspicuous, and 
appeared more erect while the bird remained undis- 
turbed; but when frightened, were scarcely to be seen. 
in the dead birds they were hardly discernible. 

Pennant seems to be the first describer of this rare 
and beautiful species, which he supposes to be a bird 
of passage, as it visits us only in the latter part of the 
year, and disappears in the spring. It has been known 
to breed in Northumberland, the young having been 
taken before they were able to fly. It flies by day, 
and sometimes is seen in companies : twenty-eight were 
once counted in a turnip-field in November.* It is 
found chiefly in wooded or mountainous countries: its 
food is principally field mice. 


* Communicated by Thomas Penrice, Esq. of Yarmouth, but dif- 


ferently accounted for by Montagu. 
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THE FEMALE SHORT-EARED OWL. 


Turis bird was somewhat larger than the former ; 
the colours and marks were the same, but much dark- 
er, and the spots on the breast larger and more nu- 
merous; the ears were not discernible. Being a dead 
bird, and having not seen any other at the tine, the 
editor supposed it to be a distinct kind; but having 
since seen several, both males and females, is con- 


vinced of the mistake. 
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THE YELLOW OWL. 





— = 


BARN OWL, WHITE OWL, GILLIHOWLET, CHURCH, 
OR SCREECH OWL. 


{Strix flammea, Linn.—L’Effraie, ou Fresaie, Buff.) 


Lenertu fourteen inches. Bill pale horn colour; 
eyes dark; the radiated circle round the eye is com- 
posed of feathers of the most delicate softness, and per- 
fectly white; the head, back, and wings are yellow 
buff, beautifully powdered with very fine grey and 
brown spots, intermixed with white ; the breast, belly, 
and thighs are white; on the former are a few dark 
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spots; the legs are feathered down to the toes, which 
are covered with short hairs; the wings extend beyond 
the tail, which is short, and marked with alternate 
bars of dusky and white; the claws are white. Birds 
of this kind vary considerably: of several which we 
examined, the differences were very conspicuous, the 
colours being more or less faint according to the age 
of the bird; the breast in some was white, without 
spots—in others pale yellow. 

The Yellow Owl is often seen in the most populous 
towns, frequenting churches, old houses, maltings, and 
other uninhabited buildings, where it continues during 
the day, and leaves its haunts in the twilight in quest 
of prey. It has obtained the name of Screech Owl 
from its cries, repeated at intervals, and rendered loud 
and frightful from the stillness of the night. During 
its repose it makes a blowing hissing noise, resembling 
the snoring of aman. It makes no nest, but deposits 
its eggs in the holes of walls, and lays five or six, of a 
whitish colour. It feeds on mice and small birds, 
swallowing them whole, and afterwards emitting the 
bones, feathers, and other indigestible parts, at its 
mouth, in the form of small round cakes or pellets, 
which are often found in the empty buildings it fre- 
guents. 
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COMMON BROWN IVY OWL, OR HOWLET. 
(Strix Stridula, Linn.—Le Chat-huant, Buff.) 


Tus bird is about the size of the last. The bill is 
white: eyes dark blue: the radiated feathers round the 
eyes are white, finely streaked with brown; the head, 


* It is this Owl that hoots by night, and sharply gives out the re- 
peated cry of tee-whit, particularly in cold frosty nights. When these 
birds are slightly disturbed amid their slumbers in the vast, deep, and 
solitary woods, they will utter an inward tremulous hooting of too- 
whoo, the subdued and gloomy shivering of which is peculiarly hor- 
rific. Communicated by J. F. M. Dovaston, Esq. of West Felton, 


near Shrewsbury. 
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eck, back, wing coverts aud scapulars, are tawny 
rown, finely powdered and spotted with dark brown 
id black; on the wing coverts and scapulars, are 
everal large white spots, regularly placed, so as to 
rm three rows; the quill feathers are marked with 
a'ternate bars of light and dark brown; the breast and 
belly are pale yellow, marked with narrow dark streaks 
pointing downwards, and crossed with others of the 
same: the legs are feathered down to the toes; the 
claws large, much hooked, and white. ‘This species 
is found in various parts of Europe; it frequents woods, 
and builds its nest in the hollows of trees. The Tawny 
wl and Brown Owl have by the older authors been 
deseribed as distinct species; but Latham, Montagu, 
and Temminck seem to agree in considering them 
identical, the differences arising merely from age and 


sex. 
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THE LITTLE OWL. 


(Strix passerina, Linn.—La Cheviche ou Petite 
Chouette, Buff.) 


Tue length of this bird is about nine and a half 
inches, breadth twenty-one and a half, and weight 
four ounces: the bill is light horn colour; irides pale 
yellow; orbits black, and a patch or streak of that 
colour passes from underneath the eye to the beak. 
The circular feathers on the face are white, mixed or 
faintly streaked with pale brown, and surrounded with 
a border of black, somewhat divided by small spots of 
white; the head and neck are spotted with pale brown 
and white; breast and belly white, streaked and patch- 
ed with various-sized spots of light brown; legs and 
vent white; back, wings, and tail brown, somewhat in- 
clining to olive, and distinctly marked with white 
spots. The legs and feet are covered with soft fea- 
thers down to the claws. It frequents rocks, caverns, 


I 
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and ruined buildings, makes its rudely constructed 
nest in the most retired places, and lays four or five 
eggs, spotted with white aud yellow. It sees better in 
the day-time than other nocturnal birds, and gives 
chace to small birds on the wing; it likewise feeds on 
mice: it is said to pluck the birds before it eats them, 
in which it differs from almost all other Owls. It 
would appear from the accounts of ornithologists that 
this bird is seldom seen in Britain. ‘Temminck says it 
is found in almost every country in Europe, but never 
farther north than the 55th degree of latitude. The 
drawing from which our cut was engraven, was taken 
from a specimen shot at Widdrington, January, 1813, 
and we feel much obliged to Mr lt. lt. Wingate, of 
Newcastle, for his drawing, and the aid it affords us, 


to give a correct representation of this bird. 
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THE SCOPS EARED OWL. 


(Strix Scops, Linn.—Le Scops, ou petit Duc, Buff.) 


Tuts is the smallest of the Owl kind in this country; 
its bill is brown at the base, and paler at the tip; irides 
light yellow. The upper plumage appears. brown, the 
under grey, but on nearer inspection the whole is pret- 
tily variegated with white spots, streaks, and bars of 
dusky brown, rufous and yellow, and almost every 
feather is speckled with white, brown, and grey; the 
circular feathers on the face are powdered with brown; 
the neck, head, and ear feathers, are much the same, 
but more distinctly marked with bars, streaks, and 
spots of white, yellow and brown; the back feathers 
and greater coverts of the wings are barred, streaked, 
and speckled with the same colours, but on their outer 
margins are patched with spots of white; the greater 
quills are transversely barred on their outer webs with 
white and freckled brown, and barred on the inner 
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webs to their tips with the latter colour; the tail is 
barred nearly in the same way. ‘The legs are covered 
to the toes with yellowish soft feathers spotted with 
brown; the toes are without feathers, and are also 
brown. ‘The stuffed specimen of this rare and curious 
little bird, from which our figure and description were 
taken, was sent to the author by Mr Charles Fother- 
gill, late of York: another is now in the museum of 
P. J. Selby, Esq. of Twizell House, Northumberland. 
There is also a very fine specimen in the cabinet of the 
Hon. Mr Liddell, of Ravensworth Castle. 
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OF the Shrike, 


Tue last family of rapacious birds to be men- 
tioned, is that of the Shrike, which, though they 
are small, and of a delicate form, yet their cou- 
rage, their appetite for blood, and their hooked 
bill entitle them to be ranked with the boldest and 
the most sanguinary of the rapacious tribe. This ge- 
nus has been variously placed in the systems of na- 
turalists; it has been classed with the [alcons, with 
the Pies, and it has even been ranked, especially by 
the later continental writers, with the harmless and 
inoffensive tribes of the Passerine kind, to which, in- 
deed, in outward appearance at least, it bears some 
resemblance. Conformably, however, with what seems 
to be the most natural arrangement, it is here placed 
in the rear of those birds which live by rapine and 
plunder; and, like most of the connecting links in 
the great chain of nature, it will be found to possess a 
middle quality, partaking of those which are placed on 
each side of it, and making thereby an easy transition 
from the one to the other. 

The Shrike genus is distinguished by the following 
characteristics: the bill is strong, straight at the base, 
and hooked or bent towards the end; the upper man- 
dible is notched near the tip, and the base furnished 
with bristles; it has no cere; the tongue is divided at 
the end, the outer toe connected to the middle one as 
far as the first joint. To these exterior marks may 
be added, that it possesses the most undaunted cou- 
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rage, and will attack birds much larger and stronger 
than itself, such as the Crow, the Magpie, and most 
of the smaller kinds of Hawks: if any of these should 
fly near the place of its retreat, the Shrike darts upon 
the invader with loud cries, and drives it from the nest. 
The parent birds will sometimes join on such occa- 
sions; and there are few birds that will venture to 
abide the contest. Shrikes will chase all the small 
birds upon the wing, and sometimes will attack Par- 
tridges, and even young hares. ‘Vhrushes, Black- 
birds, and such tike, are their common prey; they fix 
on them with their talons, split the skull with their 
bill, and feed on them at leisure. 

There are three kinds found in this kingdom, of 
which the following is the largest. 
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THE ASH-COLOURED SHRIKE. 


GREATER BUTCHER BIRD. 
(Lanius Lxcubitor, Linn.—La Pie-Gricche grise, Buff.) 


Tue length about ten inches. Its bill is black, and 
furnished with bristles at the base: the upper parts of 
its plumage pale blue ash; under parts white; a black 
stripe passes through each eye; the greater quills are 
black, with a large white spot at the base, forming a 
bar of that colour across the wing; the lesser quills 
are white at the tips; the scapulars white; the two 
middle feathers of the tail black; the next on each 
side are white at the ends, gradually increasing to the 
outermost, which are nearly all white; the whole, 
when the tail is spread, forms a large oval spot of 
black; the legs are black. ‘The female differs little 
from the male; she lays six eggs, of a dull olive green, 
spotted at the end with black. 


)] 
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This bird is rarely found in the cultivated parts of 
the country, preferring mountainous wilds, among 
furze and thorny thickets. Buffon says it is common 
in France, where it continues all the year: it is met 
with likewise in Russia, and various parts of Iurope ; 
it preys on small birds, which it seizes by the throat, 
and, after strangling, fixes them on a sharp thorn, 
and tears them in pieces with its bill. Pennant ob- 
serves, that when kept in the cage, it sticks its food 
against the wires before it will cat it. It is said to imi- 
tate the notes of the smaller singing birds, thereby 
drawing them near its haunts, in order more securely 
to seize them. 

The foregoing figure and description were taken 
from a very fine specimen, for which this work is in- 
debted to the late Major H. F. Gibson, of the 4th 


dragoons. 
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THE RED-BACKED SHRIKE. 


FLUSHER, OR LESSER BUTCHER BIRD. 
(Lanius Collurio, Linn.—L’ Ecorcheur, Buff.) 


Tus bird is less than the last, being seven inches 
and three-quarters long, breadth twelve inches and a 
quarter. The bill is black; irides hazel; the head 
and. lower part of the back light grey; the upper part 
of the back and coverts of the wings are bright rusty 
red; the breast, belly, and sides of a fine pale rose or 
bloom colour; throat white; a stroke of black passes 
from the bill through each eye; the two middle fea- 
thers of the tail are black, the others white at the 
base; the quills are brown; the legs black. 

The female is somewhat larger than the male; the 
head is rust colour, mixed with grey; the breast, 
belly, and sides dirty white; tail deep brown; the ex- 
terior web of the outer feathers white. I[t builds in 

K 
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hedges or low bushes, and Jays six white eggs, marked 
with a reddish brown circle towards the larger end. 

The manners of this species are similar to those of 
the last: it frequently preys on young birds, which it 
takes in the nest; it likewise feeds on grasshoppers, 
beetles, and other insects. It also is said to imitate 
the notes of other birds, in order the more surely to 
decoy them. When sitting on the nest, the female 
soon discovers herself at the approach of any person, 
by her loud and violent outcries. 
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THE WOODCHAT. 


(Lanius rufus, Linn.—La Pie-gricche vousse, Buff.) 


Unoner this title we have introduced the figure of a 
Shrike which we received from Mr William Proctor, 
of Auton Stile, Durham. It was shot by him, ex- 
pressly for this work, on the 10th September, 1824. 
The length seven inches; breadth eleven; weight ra- 
ther exceeding an ounce. The bill is dark brown, ting- 
ed with Jead colour, distinctly notched, and beset with 
bristles at the base; irides dark hazel; brow dull light 
brown; the head and upper parts of the body reddish 
or rusty brown; each feather fringed with a lighter 
colour, and barred in the middle with black curved or 
waved lines; the auriculars are deeper brown, and 
spotted or barred with black; the lower part of the 
back and rump are of a paler shade than the back ; 
the tail coverts are rusty red, the tail is nearly the 
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same colour; the two middle feathers plain, the two 
outer cnes edged with dull white; the rest have a 
black spot near the ends, and are tipped with white; 
the greater coverts and secondaries are deep brown, 
black in the middle, with pale edges, and tips white ; 
the primaries are much the same, but of a darker cast; 
the under parts are sullied white, delicately barred on 
the breast and sides, with dark brown; the thighs 
mottled the same; the legs dark lead blue. The giz- 
zard was full of the remains of insects, such as the 
legs of earwigs and beetles. 

There has been much difference of opinion, since the 
time of Edwards, respecting the Woodchat. Buffon 
supposes it a variety of the Red-backed Shrike. Pen- 
nant, Latham, and Montagu give it a place as a dis- 
tinct species; so does ‘Temminck, but this country is 
not mentioned by him as one of its habitats, and we 
understand Mr Selby excludes it from our Fauna, no 
instance of its capture or appearance in Britain being 
upon record. We give the figure therefore, rather 
with the view of assisting naturalists, than of offering 
any decided opinion of our own, 
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Buds of the Bie Kind 


Constiture the next order in our arrangement: 
they consist of a numerous and irregular tribe, widely 
differing from each other in their habits, appetites, 
and manners, as well as in their form, size, and ap- 
pearance. At the head of these we shall place the 
Raven, well known by its black glossy plumage and 
croaking note. Birds of this kind are found in every 
part of the known world, from Greenland to the Cape 
of Good Hope; and though their principal food is 
earth worms, they may be said to be of great benefit 
to mankind, not only by devouring putrid flesh, but 
by destroying great numbers of noxious insects, and 
reptiles. In general they are restless and noisy, easily 
tamed, and capable of being taught to articulate words, 
and to obey the voice of their master. ‘They are saga- 
cious, active, and thievish: they are monogamous, and 
their mutual attachment is very strong and constant. 
They build mostly in trees, and forin a kind of society, 
in which there appears something like a regular go- 
vernment: a centinel watches for the general safety, 
and on the approach of an enemy, or of a stranger, 
they act in concert, and drive him away with re- 
peated attacks. On such occasions they are as bold 
as they are cunning in avoiding the smallest appear- 
ance of real danger; of this the disappointed fowler 
has frequently occasion to take notice, on seeing the 
birds fly away before he can draw near enough to 


shoot them. From this circumstance it has been said 
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that they discover their danger by the quickness of 
their scent, which enables them to provide for their 
safety in time; but it may partly be ascribed to the 
quickness of their sight, by which they discover the 
motions of the sportsman. They moult only once a 
year, and the young after the first autumnal moult as- 
sume the adult livery. There is scarcely any percep- 
tible difference between the sexes. 

The external characters of this kind are well known, 
and are chiefly as follows:—The bill is strong, and 
has a slight curvature along the top of the upper man- 
dible; the edges are thin, and sharp or cultrated; in 
many of the species there is a small notch near the 
tip; the nostrils are covered with bristles ; tongue di- 
vided at the end; three toes forward, one behind, 
the middle toe connected to the outer as far as the first 
joint. 


My UU, 
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THE RAVEN 


GREAT CORBIE CROW. 
(Corvus Coraxr, Linn.—Le Corbeau, Buff). 


Is the largest of this kind; the length is above two 
feet; breadth four. The female is somewhat less. ‘The 
bill is strong, and thick at the base, measuring some- 
what more than two inches and a half in length, and 
covered with strong hairs or bristles, which extend 
above half its length, covering the nostrils: the gene- 
ral colour of the upper parts is a fine glossy black, re- 
flecting a blue tint in particular lights ; the under parts 


are duller, and of a dusky hue. 
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The Raven is well known in all parts of the world, 
aud in times of ignorance and superstition, was re- 
garded as a bird of ill omen, announcing by its croak- 
ing, impending calamities: Of such vast importance 
was it considered, that the various modulations of its 
voice were studied with the most careful attention, and 
were made use of by designing men to mislead the ig- 
norant and creduious. It is a very long-iived bird, 
and is supposed sometimes to live a century or more. 
It is fond of carrion, which it scents at a great dis- 
tance; it will destroy rabbits, young ducks, and chick- 
ens; and has been known to seize on young lambs, 
and even sheep, when sick or weak, and pick out their 
eyes while yet alive: it will suck the eggs of other 
birds; it feeds also on earth-worms, reptiles, and even 
shell-fish, when urged by hunger. It may be render- 
ed very tame and familiar, and has often been taught 
to pronounce a variety of words: it is a crafty bird, 
and will frequently pick up things of value, such as 
rings, money, &c. and carry them to its hiding place. 
They build early in the spring, in trees and the holes 
of rocks, laying five or six eggs, of a pale bluish green, 
spotted with brown. ‘The female sits about twenty 
days, and is constantly attended by the male, who not. 
only provides her with abundance of food, but relieves 
her in turn, and takes her place in the nest.* 


* The natives of Greenland cat the flesh, and make a covering for 
themselves with the skins of these birds, which they wear next their 
bodies. 
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THE CROW 


CARRION CROW, BLACK-NEBBED OR MIDDEN CROW. 
(Corvus Corone, Linn.—La Corneille noire, Buff.) 


Is similar to the Raven in its habits, colour, and ex- 
ternal appearance. Length about eighteen inches; 
breadth three feet. The glossy feathers of the upper 
plumage have a burnished look, excepting on their 
edges, which are dull, and form a border to each. 
This species is more numerous and as widely spread 
as the Raven; they live mostly in woods; build their 
nests in trees; and lay five or six eggs, much like 
those of the Raven. They feed on putrid flesh, and 
garbage of all sorts; likewise on eggs, shell fish, 
worms, and insects. 
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These wary birds live in pairs, and are common- 
ly seen together flying at a great height, out of the 
reach of the gun, while they are prowling over the 
country in search of their food, which, with pene- 
trating eye, and acute scent, they discover afar off. 
They pluck the feathers off the dead birds, toss them 
aside, and then pick the flesh from the bones. In 
winter they take shelter from the extremity of the 
weather, in the hollows of rocky precipices. 
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THE HOODED CROW 


(Corvus Cornix, Linn.—La Corneille Mantelée, Buff.) 


Is somewhat larger and more bulky than the Rook, 
measuring twenty-two inches in length. The bill is 
black, and two inches long; the head, fore part of the 
neck, wings, and tail black; the back and all the 
under parts are of a pale ash; the legs black. 

These birds arrive with the Woodcock, and on their 
first coming frequent the shores of rivers. They de- 
part in the spring, but they do not all leave us, as 
they have been seen during the summer months, in 
the northern quarters of our island, where they fre- 
quent the mountainous parts of the country, and breed 
in the pines. In the Zetland islands they are the only 
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species of Crow met with, and breed in the rocky 
cliffs on the sea coast. ‘There, and in more north- 
ern parts of the world they continue the whole year, 
and subsist on sea-worms, shell-fish, and other marine 
productions. With us they are seen to mix with, and 
to feed in the same manner as the Crow. During 
the breeding season they live in pairs, lay six eggs, 
seldom more than two or three of which are prolific. 
They are much attached to their offspring. 
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THE ROOK 


(Corvus frugilegus, Linn.—Le Freur, Buff.) 


Is about the size of the Carrion Crow, and in its figure 
very much resembles it. The base of the bill and 
nostrils, as far as the eyes, is covered with a rough 
scabrous skin, in which it differs from all the rest 
of the genus, caused, it is said, by thrusting its bill 
into the earth in search of worms,* but as the same 
appearance has been observed in such as have been 
brought up tame and unaccustomed to that mode of 


* It is curious to observe the effectual method they take to secure 
their prey entire; they first seize the worm by the head, and pull it 
out as far as they can, so as not to break it, and then place their foot 
upon this part, till they can safely extricate the whole from its hole 
in the earth. 
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subsistence, we are inclined to consider it an original 
peculiarity. Rooks are fond of the erucee of the hedge- 
chafer, or chesnut brown beetle,* for which they 
search with indefatigable pains. They are often ac- 
cused of feeding on the corn just after it has been 
sown, and various contrivances have been made both 
to kill and frighten them away; but, in our estima- 
tion, the advantages derived from the destruction 
which they make among grubs, larvae, worms, and 
noxious insects, greatly overpay the injury done to 
the future harvest, by the small quantity of corn they 
may destroy in searching after their favourite food. 
They are gregarious, and fly in immense flocks morn- 
ing and evening to and from their roosting places 
in quest of food. During the breeding time they are 
jealous and watchful, and will rob each other when 
they can. They live together in large societies, and 
build close to each other in trees, frequently in the 
midst of large and populous towns. These rookeries, 
however, are often the scenes of bitter contests; the 
new-comers are frequently driven away by the old in- 
habitants, their half-built nests torn in pieces, and the 
unfortunate couple forced to begin their work anew in 


* These insects appear in hot weather, in formidable numbers, 
disrobing the fields and trees of their verdure, blossoms, and fruit, 
spreading desolation and destruction wherever they go. They ap- 
peared in great numbers in Ireland during a hot summer, and com- 
mitted great ravages. In the year 1747, whole meadows and corn 
fields were destroyed by them in Suffolk. The decrease of rookeries 
in that county was thought to be the occasion of it. The many rook- 
eries with us is in some measure the reason why we have so few of 
these destructive insects, 

Wallis’s History of Northumberland. 
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some more undisturbed situation: of this we had a re- 
markable instance in Newcastle. In the year 1783, a 
pair of Rooks, after an unsuccessful attempt to esta- 
blish themselves in a rookery at no great distance from 
the Exchange, were compelled to abandon the attempt. 
They took refuge on the spire of that building, and al- 
though constantly interrupted by other Rooks, built 
their nest on the top of the vane, and brought forth 
their young, undisturbed by the noise of the populace 
below them; the nest and its inhabitants turning about 
with every change of the wind. ‘They returned and 
built their nest every year on the same place till 1798, 
soon after which the spire was taken down. 
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THE JACK-DAW. 


(Corvus Monedula, Linn.—Le Choucas, Buff.) 


Turs bird is considerably less than the Rook,: being 
only thirteen inches in length, and about twenty-eight 
in breadth. The bill is black: eyes white; the hinder 
part of the head and neck hoary grey; the rest of the 
plumage is of a fine glossy black above; beneath 
dusky ; the legs are black. 

The Daw is very common in England, and remains 
with us the whole year: in other countries, as France 
and various parts of Germany, it is migratory. They 
frequent-churches, old towers, and ruins, in great 
flocks, where they build: the female lays five or six 
eggs, paler than those of the Crow, and smaller. 
They rarely build in trees: in Hampshire they some- 
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times breed in rabbit holes.* They are easily tamed, 
and may be taught to pronounce several words: they 
will conceal part of their food, and with it small pieces 
of money, or toys. They feed on insects, grain, fruit, 
and small pieces of flesh, and will also eat eggs. 

There is a variety of the Daw found in Switzerland, 
having a white collar round its neck. In Norway and 
even in this country, individuals have been seen per- 
fectly white. 


© White’s Natural History of Selborne. 
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THE CHOUGH. 


RED-LEGGED CROW. 
(Corvus Graculus, Linn.—Le Coracias, Buff.) 


Tuis bird is about the weight of the Jack-Daw, but 
of a taller and longer shape. The bill is long, curved, 
sharp at the tip, and of a bright red; the iris is com- 
posed of two circles, the outer red, the inner light 
blue; the eye lids are red; the plumage is altogether 
of a purplish violet black; legs red like the bill; 
claws large, hooked, and black. It builds on high 
cliffs, by the sea side, lays four or five eggs, spotted 
with yellow, and chiefly frequents the coasts of De- 
vonshire and Cornwall, and likewise many parts of 
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Wales: some are found on the cliffs of Dover,* and a 
few in Scotland. In a wild state it feeds chiefly on in- 
sects and berries. It is easily tamed, becomes extremely 
docile, and is very fond of being caressed, by those to 
whom it shews an attachment, but its shrill notes and 
mischievous qualities render it sometimes a trouble- 
some inmate. It also becomes bold and pugnacious, 
and resents an affront with violence and effect, by 
both bill and claws. It has a great aversion to strang- 
ers. Like the tame Jackdaw it is fond of glittering 
objects, and is equally mischievous, active, and rest- 
less. It examines every thing, and is perpetually in 
search of insects. It soon learns to eat raw or dressed 
meat, bread, and soft grain, but will not eat common 
worms. 


! Goneacdbocnonncee CO TB kipacriaiill 
And dizzy ’tis, to cast one’s eyes so low } 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Shew scarce so gross as beetles.” 
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THE MAGPIE. 


PIANET. 
(Corvus Pica, Linn.—La Pie, Buff.) 


LenetH about eighteen inches. Bill strong and 
black; eyes hazel; head, neck, back, breast, and tail 
coverts deep black, forming a fine contrast with the 
snowy whiteness of the under parts and scapulars; the 
neck feathers are long, as are also those on the back, 
which extend towards the rump, leaving only a small 
space, of ash-grey, between them and the tail coverts ; 
the plumage in general is glossed with green, purple, 
and blue, which catch the eye in different lights, and 
are particularly resplendent on the tail, which is very 
long, and rather wedge-shaped; vent, under tail-co- 
verts, thighs, and legs black: on the throat and part 
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of the neck the feathers are mixed with others, re- 
sembling strong whitish hairs. 

This bird is every where common in England; and 
is likewise found in various parts of the Continent, but 
not so far north as Lapland, nor farther south than 
Italy: it is met with in America, but not commonly, 
and is migratory there. Like the Crow it is omnivo- 
rous. They make their nest with great art, leaving a 
hole in the side for admittance, and covering the whole 
upper part with an interweaving of thorny twigs, close- 
ly entangled, thereby securing a retreat from the rude 
attacks of other birds: the inside is furnished with a 
sort of mattrass, composed of wool and other soft ma- 
terials, on which the young repose: the female lays 
seven or eight eggs, pale green, spofted with black. 

The Magpie is crafty and familiar, and may be 
taught to pronounce words, and even short sentences, 
and will imitate any particular noise. It is addicted, 
like other birds of its kind, to stealing and hoarding. 
It is smaller than the Jackdaw, and its wings are 
shorter in proportion; accordingly its flight is not so 
lofty, nor so well sustained: it never undertakes long 
journies, but flies only from tree to tree, at moderate 


distances. 
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THE JAY. 
, Corvus glandarius, Linn.—Le Geai, Buff.) 


Tuts beautiful bird is not more than thirteen inches 
in length. Its bill is black; eyes white; the feathers 
on the forehead are white, streaked with black, and 
form a tuft which it can erect and depress at pleasure ; 
the chin is white, and from the corners of the bill-on 
each side proceeds a broad streak of black, which pass- 
es under the eye; the hinder part of the head, the 
neck, and back, are of a cinnamon colour; breast the 
same, but lighter; lesser wing coverts bay; the belly 
and vent almost white; the greater wing coverts are 
elegantly barred with black, fine pale blue, and white 
alternately; the greater quills are black, with pale 
edges, the bases of some of them white; lesser quills 
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black; those next the body chesnut; the rump is 
white ; tail black, with pale brown edges; legs dirty 
pale brown. 

The Jay is common in Great Britain, and is found 
in various parts of Europe. It is distinguished as well 
for the beautiful arrangement of its colours, as for its 
harsh, grating voice, and restless disposition. Upon 
seeing the sportsman, it gives, by its cries, the alarm 
of danger. It builds in woods, and makes an artless 
nest, composed of sticks, fibres, and slender twigs: 
lays five or six eggs, ash grey, mixed with green, and 
faintly spotted with brown. Pennant observes, that 
the young ones continue with their parents till the fol- 
lowing spring, when they separate to form new pairs. 

They live on acorns, nuts, seeds, and fruits; will 
eat eggs, and sometimes destroy young birds in the 
absence of the old ones. When domesticated, they 
may be rendered very familiar, and will imitate a 
variety of words and sounds. We have heard one 
imitate the sound of a saw so exactly, that though it 
was on a Sunday, we could hardly be persuaded that 
there was not a carpenter at work in the house. Ano- 
ther, at the approach of cattle, had learned to hound 
a cur dog upon them, by whistling and calling his 
name: at last, during frost, the dog was excited to 
attack a cow big with calf, when the animal fell on the 
ice, and was hurt: the Jay was complained of as a 
nuisance, and its owner was obliged to destroy it. 
They sometimes assemble in great numbers early in 
the spring, and seem to hold a conference, probably, 
for the purpose of fixing upon the districts they are to 
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occupy: to hear them is truly curious; while some 
gabble, shout, or whistle, others with a raucous voice, 
seem to command attention: the noise made on these 
occasions may be aptly compared to that of a distant 
meeting of disorderly drunken persons. 
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THE NUTCRACKER. 


(Corvus Caryocatactes, Linn.—Le Casse Noiz, Buff.) 


Leneru thirteen inches. Bill two inches long, and 
black; eyes hazel; the crown of the head and hinder 
part of the neck black; the general colour is brown, 
covered with triangular spots of white; wings black ; 
greater coverts tipped with white; the tail is black, 
white at the tip; rump white; legs and claws black. 

This bird has seldom been seen in England: it is 
common in Germany, Sweden and Denmark, and fre- 
quents the most mountainous parts of those countries. 
It builds in holes of trees, and feeds on nuts, acorns, 
and the kernels of the pine, also on larve, and on 
young birds and eggs. It is said to pierce the bark of 
trees with its bill, like the Wood-pecker. Our draw- 
ing was from a stuffed specimen in the Wycliffe mu- 
seum. 
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THE CHATTERER. 


SILK TAIL, OR WAXEN CHATTERER. 
( Ampelis Garrulus, Linn.— Le Jaseur de Boheme, Buff.) 


Turis beautiful bird is about eight inches in length. 
Its bill is black, and has a small notch at the end; the 
eyes, which are black and shining, are placed in a band 
of black, passing from the base of the bill to the 
hinder part of the head; throat black; the feathers 
on the head long, forming a crest; all the upper parts 
of the body are of a reddish ash; breast and belly in- 
clining’ to purple; the vent and tail coverts in some, 
nearly white; in others, the former reddish chesnut, 
the latter ash grey: the tail feathers are black, tipped 
with pale yellow ; the quills black, the third and fourth 
tipped on their outer edges with white, the five follow- 
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ing with straw colour, but in some bright yellow; the 
secondaries are tipped with white, each being pointed 
with a flat horny substance of a bright vermillion. 
These appendages vary in different subjects; one in 
our possession, had cight on one wing and six on the 
other. The legs are short and black. The female has 
only four or five of the second quills tipt with the red 
cartilaginous appendages, and the young birds previ- 
ous to their first moult are without them altogether. 

This rare bird visits our island only at uncertain in- 
tervals. In the years 1790, 1791, and: 1803, several 
were taken in Northumberland and Durham, in the 
month of November. ‘Their summer residence is the 
northern parts of Europe, within the arctic circle, 
whence they spread themselves into other countries, 
where they remain during winter, and return in the 
spring to their usual haunts. Their general food is 
berries and insects: one which we saw in a state of 
captivity was fed chiefly with hawthorn and ivy ber- 
ries, but from the difficulty of providing it with this 
food, it soon died. Its breeding place is not well as- 
certained. Only this species of the Chatterer is re- 
cognised as a British bird; the same may be said of 
the two genera next in succession. 
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THE ROLLER. 


(Coracias Garrula, Linn.—Le Roller, Buff.) 


Tuis rare bird is distinguished by a plumage of ex- 
quisite beauty; it vies with the Parrot in an assem- 
blage of the finest shades of blue and green, mixed 
with white, and heightened by the contrast of graver 
colours, from which perhaps it has been called the 
German Parrot, although in every other respect it 
differs from that bird, and seems rather to claim affini- 
ty with the Crow kind. It is about the size of the Jay, 
being somewhat more than twelve inches in length. 
The bill is black, beset with short bristles at the base; 
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the eyes are surrounded with a ring of naked yellow 
skin, and behind them is a kind of wart; the head, 
neck, breast, and belly, are of a light pea green; the 
back and scapulars reddish brown; the ridge of the 
wings and upper coverts rich deep blue; the greater 
coverts pale green; the quills dusky, inclining to black, 
and mixed with deep blue; the rump blue; tail some- 
what forked; the lower parts of the feathers are dusky 
green, middle parts pale blue, tips black; the legs 
short, and of a dull yellow. 

This is the only species found in Europe; it is very 
common in some parts of Germany, but so rare in this 
country as hardly to deserve the name of a British 
bird. The author of the British Zoology mentions 
two shot in England, and these probably were strag- 
glers.* The above drawing was from a stuffed speci- 
men in the Wycliffe Museum. 

The Roller is wilder than the Jay, and frequents 
the thickest woods; it builds chiefly on: birch trees. 
Buffon says it is a bird of passage, and migrates in the 
months of May and September. In those countries 
where it is common, it is said to fly in large fiocks 
in the autumn, and is frequently seen in cultivated 
grounds, with Rooks and other birds, searching for 
worms, small seeds, roots, &c.; it likewise feeds on 
berries, caterpillars, and insects, and in cases of ne- 
cessity, on young frogs, and even carrion. The female 
is described by Aldrovandus as differing very much 
from the male; her bill is thicker, and the head, neck, 


* One of these birds was shot in Bromley-hope, near Bywell, in 
May, 1818. 
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breast, and belly, are of a chesnut colour, inclining 
to ash-grey. Temminck says the sexes are alike. 
The young ones do not attain their brilliant colours 
till the second year. 

This bird is remarkable for making a chattering 
kind of noise, by which it has obtained the name of 


Garrula. 


Of the Oriole. 


‘* Tue bill of this genus is straight, conic, and very 
sharp pointed, edges cultrated, and inclining inwards; 
mandibles of equal length; nostrils small, placed at 
the base of the bill, and partly covered ; tongue divided 
at the end; toes, three forward and one backward ; 
the middle joined near the base to the outermost one. 
These birds are a noisy, gregarious, frugivorous, gra- 
nivorous, and voracious race, very numerous, and 
often have pensile nests.” Latham notices forty-five 
distinct species, which are spread over the warmer cli- 
mates of America, Asia, and Europe; they live on 
figs, grapes, and cherries, and also upon insects. 
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THE GOLDEN ORIOLE, 


GOLDEN THRUSH.—EDWARDS. 
(Oriolus Galbula, Linn.—Le Loriot, Buff.) 


The Golden Oriole is about the size and shape of 
the Blackbird, but its bill is somewhat larger and 
stronger ; it is rather elevated and arched, and slight- 
ly notched at the tip, and, as well as the irides, is red- 
dish; a patch or stroke of black covers the space be- 
tween the corners of the mouth and the eyes, and this 
spot is thinly beset with a few hairs. ‘The whole plu- 
mage, excepting the wings and tail, is pure yellow; 
the two latter are black, but are marked as follows :— 
The edge of the wing at the alula spuria, is yellow, 
with a spot or patch of that colour below, on the tips 
of the first series of the primary quills, or second bas- 
tard wing. The first quill of the primaries is remark- 
ably short, the second shorter than the third, and both 
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the former are wholly black; the third and fourth are 
‘slightly edged with yellow on part of their outer webs ; 
all the rest of the quills are more or less slightly tipped 
with yellow, and glossed like satin on their undersides. 
The tail consists of twelve feathers; the two middle 
ones black, slightly tipped with yellow; all the rest 
more or less deeply marked with that colour, from 
their tips upwards. The legs are short, and, as well 
as the toes, black, with the undersides wide or spread 
out, and having rather a coarse appearance; claws 
hooked and strong. The plumage of the female differs 
from that of the male. Where he is yellow, she is of 
a dull olive green; her wing coverts, secondary quills, 
and upper parts of the tail feathers, partake of the 
same colour, but are much darker; the quills and 
lower ends of the tail feathers are dusky, and, as well 
as the former, are all tipped, less or more, with pale 
dull yellow. The skin of the male was presented to 
this work by G. T. Fox, Esq. of Westoe: the bird was 
shot as it was approaching our shore in the English 
channel.* A pair, male and female, were also lent 
for the same purpose, by the Honourable Mr Lid- 
dell, of Ravensworth Castle, and from these and the 
foregoing, our description and figure were taken. These 
birds are rare visitants in this country; but they are 
often met with in the southern parts of Europe in the 
summer season. This species, as well as some others 
of the tribe, seems to partake of a middle nature be- 
tween the Orioles and Thrushes, and Buffon has placed 
them as a connecting link before the latter. 


* We have also seen a female, which was taken in the latter part 
of the spring, much spent, in a garden at Tynemouth. 
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THE STARLING. 


STARE. 
(Sturnus vulgaris, Linn.—L’Etourneau, Buff.) 


Leneru somewhat less than nine inches. The bill 
is straight, sharp-pointed, and of a yellowish brown; 
in old birds deep yellow; the nostrils are surrounded 
by a prominent rim; the eyes are brown; the whole 
plumage dark, glossed with green, blue, purple, and 
copper, but each feather is marked at the end with a 
pale yellow spot; the wing coverts are edged with yel- 
lowish brown; the quill and tail feathers dusky, with 
light edges: the legs are reddish brown. 

From the striking similarity, both in form and man- 
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ners, observable in the Starling, and those more imme- 
diately preceding, we have no scruple in removing it 
from the usual place, as it evidently forms a connect- 
ing link between them, and in a variety of points seems 
equally allied to both. Few birds are more generally 
known than the Starling, it being an inhabitant of al- 
most every climate; and as it is a familiar bird, and 
easily trained in a state of captivity, its habits have 
been more frequently observed than those of most 
other birds. They make an artless nest in the hollows 
of trees, rocks, or old walls, and sometimes in cliffs 
overhanging the sea: lay four or five eggs, of a pale 
greenish ash: the young are dusky brown till the first 
moult. In the autumn they fly in vast flocks, and may 
be known at a great distance, by their whirling mode 
of flight, which Buffon compares to a sort of vortex, 
in which the collective body performs an uniform cir- 
cular revolution, and at the same time continues to 
make a progressive advance. ‘The evening is the time 
when the Starlings assemble in the greatest numbers, 
and, it is said, betake themselves to the fens and 
marshes, where they roost among the reeds: they 
chatter much in the evening and morning, both when 
they assemble and disperse. So attached are they to 
society, that they not only join those of their own spe- 
cies, but also birds of a different kind, and are fre- 
quently seen in company with Redwings, Ficldfares, 
and even wit’ Crows, Jackdaws, and Pigeons. Their 
principal food consists of worms, snails, and caterpil- 
lars; they likewise break and suck the eggs of other 
birds, and eat various kinds of grain, seeds, and ber- 
ries, and are said to be particularly fond of cherries. 
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In a confined state they eat small pieces of raw flesh, 
bread soaked in water, &c. are very docile, and may 
easily be taught to repeat short phrases, or whistle 
tunes with great exactness, and are capable of imita- 
ting the notes of other birds. In pairing time they 
are extremely frolicsome, flapping, fluttering, and 
hurrying around and over each other, with odd ges- 
tures and tones. 
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THE BROWN STARLING, 


SOLITARY THRUSH. 


( Turdus solitarius—Le Merle solitaire, Buff.) 


THE above figure was taken from the stuffed speci- 
men of a bird which was shot out of a flock, crossing 
the road at Kenton, in the month of September. It 
does not exactly correspond with the descriptions 
given of the Solitary Thrush by Latham and Mon- 
taon, and theirs also differ from each other: our bird 
was not tinged with blue, neither had it the small 
whitish spots, which the former describes, nor the 
feathers ot the back slightly tipped with pale brown, 
as noticed by the latter. In other respects it does not 
differ materially from theirs; probably ours was a 
young one. It is nearly of the same length as the 
Throstle, but not quite so bulky; the bill is dusky, 
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and from the tip to the brow about seven-eighths of an 
inch in length, rather broad and flatted at the base, 
straight, and a little deflected at the tip, where it is 
very slightly notched. The nostrils (like those of the 
Starlings) are guarded above by a prominent rim, and 
the upper mandible is elevated nearly on a line with 
the brow and crown of the head. The whole upper 
plumage is brown, the scapulars, quills, greater co- 
verts and tail distinctly edged with pale rusty brown, 
the last somewhat forked. ‘The chin and throat are 
dingy white, and mottled down the fore part of the 
neck with dull brown; the under parts are also dull 
brown, but streaked with white from below the breast 
to near the vent: the legs and toes are larger and 
stronger than those of any of the Thrushes, and are 
yellowish brown. Latham says, “ this bird is frequent 
in France, Italy, the Isles of the Mediterranean and 
of the Archipelago, and other parts; where it is not 
only esteemed for its song, but held in veneration by 
most people, so as to think it almost sacrilege to take 
the nest, or kill the bird.” They are said to frequent 
mountainous and rocky places, and to be always seen 
alone, except in the breeding season.* Their food 
consists chiefly of insects and berries. 


* Many kinds of birds, which at other times are seen only singly, 
or in pairs, are known to assemble together in great numbers in cer- 
tain seasons, probably on the business of conferring together, of the 
route they may have to take, and the districts they are destined to 


occupy. 
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THE ROSE COLOURED STARLING, 
OR. THRUSH, 


ROSE COLOURED OUZEL, 


(Turdus Roseus, Linn.—Le Merle Couleur de Rose, 
Buff.) 


Is about the size of the Starling, and seems a connect- 
ing link between that species and the Ouzels. The 
bill is blushed with red, and slightly notched at the 
tip, whence, to the corners of the mouth, it is nearly 
an inch and a quarter long; the irides are dark hazel. 
Length about nine inches; weight rather more than 
two ounces and a half. The feathers on the head are 
long, forming a silky looking crest, and those on the 
fore part of the neck partake of the same appearance. 


The head, crest, neck, wings, tail, and upper coverts, 
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are black, giossed with shades of blue, purple and 
green: the back, rump, breast and belly, pale rose 
red. ‘The tail consists of twelve feathers; the middle 
ones somewhat shorter than those on the outsides; its 
under coverts are black, very slightly edged and tipped 
with white. The legs, which are strong, are reddish ; 
claws pale brown. ‘The female is olive brown: all her 
quills and tail feathers are edged with pale or whitish 
brown: in our specimen the feathers on her head were 
divided from the brow to the hinder part.* This beau- 
tiful bird is a rare visitant in this country.+ It is found 
in various parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and in 
most places is migratory. It seems to prefer the 
warmer climates. It is said to be fond of locusts, and 
frequents the places where those destructive insects 
abound, on which account it is held sacred by the in- 
habitants. 


* The plumage of the yearlings, according to 'Temminck, shews none 
of the colours of the old birds, the upper parts being of a uniform 
isabelle brown, the wings and tail brown, throat and middle of the 
belly white ; the rest of the under parts greyish brown, and no ap- 
pearance of crest on the head. 

+ A pair of them, male and female, were shot in the summer of 
1817, in a tan-yard, in Newcastle; and another male and a young 
bird were shot out of a flock, at North Sunderland, in the month of 
July, 1817. We were favoured by the Hon. Mr Liddell, with the 
specimen from which the foregoing figure was drawn. 
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THE MISSEL THRUSH, 


MISSEL BIRD OR SHRITE. 
( Turdus viscivorus, Linn.—La Draine, Buff.) 


Leneru eleven inches and three quarters, breadth 
above eighteen. The bill is dusky; the base of the 
lower mandible yellow; the eyes hazel; the head, 
back, and lesser coverts of the wings olive brown, the 
latter tipped with dull brownish white; the lower part 
of the back and rump tinged with yellowish brown 
and ash; the cheeks are yellowish white, spotted with 
brown ; the breast and belly pale yellow, marked with 
Jarger spots of very dark brown; quills brown, with 
pale edges ; tail feathers the same, the three outermost 
tipped with white: the legs are yellow; claws black; 
builds mostly on low trees, or on high bushes, and 
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Jays four or five eggs of a greenish blue, marked with 
reddish spots. ‘The nest is made of moss, leaves, &c. 
lined with dry grass, and strengthened on the outside 
with small twigs. This species begins to sing early, 
often on the turn of the year in blowing showery wea- 
ther, whence, in some places it is called the Storm- 
cock. Its note of anger is very loud and harsh, be- 
tween a chatter and a shriek, which accounts for some 
of its names. It feeds on various kinds of berries, par- 
ticularly those of the mountain ash, and the misletoe. 
It was formerly believed that the latter plant was only. 
propagated by the sced which passed the digestive or- 
gans of this bird, whence arose the proverb “ Turdus 


? 


malum stbi cacat ;” it likewise feeds on caterpillars and 
insects, with which it also feeds its young. This bird 
is found in various parts of Europe, and is said to be 
migratory in some places, but continues in England 


the whole year, and frequently has two broods. 
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THE THROSTLE. 


THRUSH, GREY BIRD, OR MAVIS. 
(Turdus Musicus, Linn.—La Grive, Buff.) 


Tuis is larger than the Redwing, but much less than 
the Missel, to which it bears a strong resemblance 
both in form and colours. A small notch is observ- 
able at the end of the bill, which belongs to this and 
every bird of the Thrush kind: throat white, and the 
spots on the breast more regularly formed than those 
of the Missel Thrush, and conical ; inside of the wings 
and mouth yellow, as are also the legs; claws strong 
and black. 

The Throstle is distinguished among our singing 
birds by the clearness and fullness of its note; it 
charms us not only with the sweetness, but the varie- 
ty of its song, which it begins early in the spring, and 
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continues during part cf the summer. This bold and 
pleasing songster, from his high station, seems to com- 
mand the concert of the grove, whilst in the beautiful 
language of the poet, 


“ The Jay, the Rook, the Daw, 
“« And each harsh pipe (discordant heard alone) 
“¢ Aid the full concert, while the Stock-Dove breathes 


*¢ A melancholy murmur through the whole.” 


The female builds her nest generally in bushes; it 
is composed of dried grass, with a little earth or clay 
intermixed, and lined with rotten wood; she lays five 
or six eggs, of a pale blue colour, marked with dusky 
spots. 

Although this species is not considered with us as 
migratory, it has, nevertheless, been observed in some 
places in great numbers during the spring and sum- 
mer, where not one was to be seen in the winter, 
which has induced an opinion that they either shift 
their quarters entirely, or take shelter in the more re- 
tired parts of the woods. The Ihrostle is migratory 
in France: Buffon says that it appears in Burgundy 
about the end of September, before the Redwing and 
Fieldfare, and that it feeds upon the ripe grapes, and 
sometimes does much damage to the vine-yards. The 
females of all the Thrush kind are very similar to the 
males, and differ chiefly in a less degree of brilliancy 
in the colours. 
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THE FIELDFARE. 


( Turdus pilaris, Linn.—La Litorne, ou Tourdelle, 
Buff.) 


Tus is somewhat less than the Missel Thrush; 
length ten inches. ‘The bill is yellow; each corner of 
the mouth is furnished with a few black bristly hairs; 
eye light brown; the top of the head, hinder part of 
the neck, the lower part of the back and the rump are 
light bluish ash, the former spotted with black; the 
back and coverts of the wings are deep hoary brown; 
the throat and breast yellow, regularly spotted with 
black; the belly and thighs yellowish white; tail 
brown, inclining to black; the legs dusky yellowish 
brown; in young birds yellow. 

We have seen a variety of this bird, of which the 
head and neck were yellowish white; the rest of the 
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body nearly of the same colour, mixed with a few 
brown feathers; the spots on the breast were faint and 
indistinct; the quill feathers perfectly white, except 
one or two on each side, which were brown; the tail 
was marked in a similar manner. 

The Fieldfare is only a visitant in this island, making 
its appearance about the beginning of October, in or- 
der to avoid the rigorous winters of the north, whence 
it sometimes comes in great flocks, according to the 
severity of the season, and leaves us about the latter 
end of February or the beginning of March, and re- 
tires to Russia, Sweden, Norway, and as far as Siberia 
and Kamtschatka. Buffon observes that they do not 
arrive in France till the beginning of December, that 
they assemble in flocks of two or three thousand, and 
feed on haws and other berries; they likewise eat 
worms, of various kinds. 

Fieldfares seem of a more sociable disposition than 
the Throstles or the Missels: they are sometimes seen 
singly, but in general form very numerous flocks, and 
fly in a body; and though they often spread themselves 
through the fields in search of food, they seldom lose 
sight of each other, but, when alarmed, fly off, and 
collect together upon the same tree. 
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THE REDWING 


SWINEPIPE, OR WIND THRUSH, 
( Turdus Iliacus, Linn.—Le Mauvis, Buff.) 


Is about eight inches in length. Bill dark brown; 
eyes deep hazel; plumage in general similar to that of 
the Thrush, but a white streak over the eye distin- 
guishes it from that bird; belly not quite so much 
spotted, sides of the body and the feathers under the 
wings tinged with red, which is its peculiar character- 
istic ; whence also its name. 

These birds make their appearance a few days be- 
fore the Fieldfare,* and are generally seen with them 


* A Redwing was taken up November 7th, 1785, at six o’clock in 
the morning, which, on its approach to land, had flown against the 
light-house at Tynemouth, and was so stunned that it fell to the 


ground and died soon after; the light most probably had attracted 
its attention. 
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after their arrival; they frequent the same places, ez: 
the same food, and are very similar to them ia man- 
ners. Like tie sieldfare, they leave us in the spring, 
for which reason their song is almost unxnown to us, 
but it is said to be very pleasing. In Sweden they 


perch on high trees in the forests, and have a fine note 
in the breeding season. The female builds her nest in 
low bushes or hedges, and lays six eggs, of a greenish 


blue colour, spotted with black.* 


* This and the former are delicate eating: the Romans held them 
in such estimation that they kept thousands of them together in avi- 
aries, and fed them with a sort of paste made of bruised figs and 
flour, and various other kind of food, to improve the delicacy and 
flavour of their flesh: these aviaries were so contrived as to admit 
light barely sufficient to direct them to their food; every object 
which might tend to remind them of their former liberty was care- 
fully kept out of sight, such as the fields, the woods, the birds, or 
whatever might disturb the repose necessary to their improvement. 
Under this management these birds fattened, to the great profit of 
their proprietors, who sold them to the Roman epicures for three de- 
narii, or about two shillings sterling each. 
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THE BLACKBIRD. 
BLACK OUZEL. 
( Turdus Merula, Linn.—Le Merle, Buff.) 


Tue length of the Blackbird is generally about ten 
inches. Its plumage is altogether black; the bill, in- 
side of the mouth, and edges of the eye-lids are yellow, 
as are also the soles of the feet; legs dirty yellow. The 
female is mostly deep brown, inclining to rust colour 
on the breast and belly; bill dusky, legs brown; her 
song is also very different, so that she has sometimes 
been mistaken for a bird of a different species. 

The males, during the first year, resemble the fe- 
males so much as not easily to be distinguished from 
them; but after that, they assume the yellow bill, and 
other distinguishing marks of their sex. The Black- 
bird is a solitary bird, frequenting woods and thickets, 
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chiefly evergreens, especially where there are perennial 
springs, which together afford it both shelter and sub- 
sistence. They feed on berries, fruits, insects, and 
worms; but never fly in flecks like Thrushes; they 
pair early, and begin to warble nearly as soon as 
any other songsters of the grove. ‘They build in 
bushes or low trees, and lay four or five eggs, of a 
bluish green, marked irregularly with dusky spots. 
The young birds are easily tamed, and may be taught 
to whistle a variety of tunes. ‘They are restless and 
timorous birds, easily alarmed, and difficult of access ; 
but they readily suffer themselves to be caught with 
bird-lime, nooses, and all sorts of snares. ‘They 
are never kept in aviaries, but generally in cages 
apart; for, when shut up with other birds, they pur- 
sue and harass their companions unceasingly. In 
some counties of England this bird is called simply 
the Ouzel. 
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THE RING OUZEL. 


( Turdus torquatus, Linn.—Le Merle 2 Plastron Blanc, 
Buff.) 


Tuis bird very much resembles the Blackbird: its 
general colour is dull black; each feather margined 
with ash grey; the bill is dusky ; corners of the mouth 
and inside yellow; eyes hazel; the breast is distin- 
guished by a crescent of pure white, which almost sur- 
rounds the neck, and from which it derives its name: 
the legs are dusky brown. The female differs in hav- 
ing the crescent on the breast much less conspicuous, 
and, in some birds, wholly wanting, which has caused 
some authors to consider it as a different species, un- 
der the name of the Rock Ouzel. 

Ring Ouzels are found in various parts of this king- 
dom, chiefly in the wilder and more mountainous dis- 
tricts: with this exception, their habits are similar to 
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those of the Blackbird; the female builds her nest 
in the same manner, and in similar situations, and 
lays four or five eggs of the same colour: they feed 
on insects and berries of various kinds, are fond of 
grapes, and Buffon, observes, during the season of 
vintage are generally fat, and at that time are 
esteemed delicious eating. The same author says, 
that in France they are migratory. In some parts 
of this kingdom they have been observed to change 
places, particularly in Hampshire, where they are 
known generally to stay not more than a fortnight at 
one time. The foregoing representation was taken 
from one killed near Bedlington, Northumberland. 
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THE CUCKOO. 


GOWK. 
(Cuculus canorus, Linn.—Le Coucou, Buff.) 


Leneru fourteen inches; breadth twenty-five: the 
bill is black and somewhat bent; eyes yellow; inside 
of the mouth red; its head, neck, back, and wing co- 
verts pale blue, darkest on the head and back, and 
palest on the fore part of the neck and rump; breast 
and belly white, elegantly crossed with wavy bars of 
black; the quill feathers are dusky, their inner webs 
marked with large oval white spots; the tail is long; 
the two middle feathers black, with white tips; the 
others dusky, marked with alternate spots of white on 
each side of the shaft: legs short and yellow; toes, two 
forward, two backward; the outer one capable of being 
directed forward or backward at pleasure ; claws white. 
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The Cuckoo visits us early in the spring; the well 
known cry of the male is commonly heard about the 
middle of April, and ceases at the end of June: its stay 
is short, the old birds quitting this country early in 
July. 

Whether Cuckoos pair is not known, but it is cer- 
tain that they build no nest; and what is more extra- 
ordinary, the female deposits one of her eggs (of which 
she lays from four to six during the season) in the nest 
of some other bird, by whom it is hatched. The nest 
usually chosen for this purpose is that of the Titlark, 
Hedge Sparrow, Water Wagtail, Yellow-hammer, 
Green Linnet, or Whinchat, the two first being ge- 
nerally preferred. 

We owe the first satisfactory account* of the singular 
economy of this bird, in the disposal of its egg, to Mr 
Edward Jenner, afterwards Dr Jenner,}+ the illustri- 
ous discoverer of Vaccination. The following being 
the result of repeated observations and experiments, 
accurately made by himself, we shall detail it as nearly 
as possible in his own words. 


* Vide Transactions of the Royal Society, Vol. LX XVIII. Part 
Il. 1787. 

+ Since the publication of our last edition, death has deprived the 
world of this great and good man. After a life spent in promoting 
the best interests of humanity, he expired on the 21st February, 
1823, full of years and of honours. The life of this glory of our 
country, shews in a striking point of view, to what important results 
a habit of closely observing nature may sometimes lead. In the ac- 
count he gave nearly forty years ago, of the incubation of the 
Cuckoo, we clearly perceive the developement of those powers of ob- 
servation which, afterwards applied to a nobler object, enabled him to 
atchieve a discovery perhaps the most extraordinary and momentous, 
that has ever been made, and which has deservedly placed him among 
the greatest benefactors of mankind. 
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During the four or five days occupied by the Hedge 
Sparrow (or any other bird that happens to be select- 
ed) in laying, the Cuckoo contrives to deposit her egg 
among the rest, leaving the future care of it entirely 
to the Hedge Sparrow. This intrusion often occasions 
discomposure, for the Hedge Sparrow at intervals, 
whilst sitting, not only throws out some of her own 
eggs, but injures others in such a way, that they be- 
come addle, so that not more than two or three of 
them are hatched along with that of the Cuckoo, and 
what is very remarkable, she never throws out or in- 
jures the egg of the intruder. When she has disen- 
gaged the young Cuckoo and her own offspring from 
the shell, her young ones, and any of her eggs that 
remain unhatched, are soon turned out by the young 
Cuckoo, who then remains in full possession of the 
nest, and becomes the sole object of the care of its 
foster parents. ‘The young birds are not previously 
killed, nor the eggs demolished, but all are left to 
perish together, either entangled in the bush which 
contains the nest, or lying on the ground near it. The 
mode of accomplishing the ejectment is curious: The 
Cuckoo very soon after being hatched, and conse- 
quently while it is yet blind, contrives with its rump 
and wings to get the Hedge Sparrow, or the egg, upon 
its back, and making a lodgement for its burden by 
elevating its elbows, clambers backwards with it up 
the side of the nest, till it reaches the top, where 
resting for a moment, it throws off its load with a jerk, 
and quite disengages it from the nest; after remaining 
a short time in this situation, and feeling about with 
the extremities of its wings, as if to be convinced 
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that the business has been properly executed, it drops 
into the nest again. Nature seems to have provided, 
even in the formation of the Cuckoo, for the exercise 
of this peculiar instinct, for unlike other newly hatch- 
ed birds, its back from the scapulaee downwards, is 
very broad, with a considerable depression in the ' 
middle, as if for the purpose of giving a more secure 
lodgement to the egg, or the young bird, while the 
intruder is employed in removing either of them from 
the nest; when about twelve days old, this cavity is 
filled up, the back assumes the shape of nestling birds 
in general, and the disposition for turning out any 
bird or substance placed in the nest, entirely ceases. 
The smallness of the Cuckoo’s egg is another circum- 
stance deserving attention in this surprising transac- 
tion; in size and appearance, it differs little from the 
egg of the Skylark and Titlark, though the disparity 
of bulk of the birds be very great: In short, every 
thing conspires, as might be expected, to render per- 
fect the design which is to be accomplished by the 
seemingly unnatural] propensity of this bird. 

When it happens, as it sometimes does, that two 
Cuckoo’s eggs are deposited in the same nest, and are 
hatched along with those of the Hedge Sparrow’s, a 
contest commences in a few hours between the Cuckoos 
for the possession of the nest. In one of these contests, 
which Dr Jenner had an opporunity of watching nar- 
rowly, and which was continued for more than a day, 
the combatants alternately appeared to have the ad- 
vantage, each having carried the other several times 
nearly to the top of the nest, and then sunk down op- 
pressed with the weight of its burthen, till at last, one 
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which was somewhat superior in size, turned out the 
other, together with a young Hedge Sparrow, and an 
unhatched egg. 

Young Cuckoos differ so much in plumage from the 
old, that they have sometimes been mistaken for a dif- 
ferent species. In the young birds, the bill, legs, and 
tail, are nearly the same as those of the old; iris blue; 
throat, neck, breast, and belly, elegantly barred with 
dark brown, on a light ground; the back is lead grey, 
mixed with brown, and faintly barred with white; the 
tail feathers irregularly marked with black, light 
brown, and white, and tipped with white; legs yellow. 
They continue three weeks in the nest before they fly, 
and the foster parents feed them five weeks after this 
period. Their growth is very rapid. They migrate 
probably in succession, about the end of August, or 
beginning of September, and undergo their first moult 
during their absence. 

The Cuckoo is said to be a fierce pugnacious bird. 
Its principal food consists of hairy caterpillars, also 
of grasshoppers, snails, May bugs, &c. of which it 
disgorges the hard parts after digestion, in the same 
manner as birds of prey. It also eats the eggs of other 


birds.* 


* Naturalists are not agreed as to whether the female Cuckoo lays 
her egg at once in the nest of another bird, or whether she lays it 
first on the ground, and then seizing it with her bill, conveys it in 
her throat (supposed to be enlarged for this purpose) to the nest 
which is to be its depository. 'Temminck inclines to the latter opi- 
nion, which, though we have had no means of verifying, is rendered 
probable, so far as regards the Hedge Sparrow, when we consider 
the difficulty which a bird of the size of the Cuckoo, would have in 
making good its entrance to so small a nest with its whole body. In 
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THE WRYNECK. 
( Yunx Torquilla, Linn.—Le Torcol, Buff.) 


THE principal colours of this beautiful bird consist 
of different shades of brown, but so elegantly arranged 
as to form a picture of exquisite neatness; from the 
hinder part of the head an irregular line of brownish 


the last volume of the Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society of Manchester, isa paper on the Cuckoo, by Mr Joh 
Blackwall, containing observations, of which we have gladly availed 
ourselves. This gentleman ascertained that the Cuckoo not only 
watches the Titlark, (the bird most generally selected in his neigh- 
bourhood, and also in ours) during the time she is laying, but whilst 
in the act of building her nest, and even deposits her egg in the nest. 
before the Titlark begins to lay, thus effectually choosing whatever 
moment she finds most convenient for carrying on her eperations- 
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black runs to the middle of the back, the rest of the 
back is ash grey, streaked and powdered with brown ; 
the throat and under side of the neck are reddish 
brown; crossed with delicate bars of black ; the breast, 
belly, and thighs light ash, marked with triangular 
spots; the larger quill feathers are marked on the 
outer webs with alternate spots of dark brown and rust 
colour, which, when the wing is closed, give it the 
appearance of chequered work; the rest of the wing 
and the scapulars are nicely freckled, and shaded with 
brown spots of different sizes; the tail feathers are 
irregularly barred-with black, the intervening spaces 
being finely freckled, and powdered with dark brown 
spots; its bill is rather long, sharp pointed, and pale 
lead grey; its eyes light brown: but what chiefly dis- 
tinguishes this bird is the structure of its tongue, which 
is of considerable length, of a cylindrical form, and 
capable of being pushed forwards and drawn into its 
bill again; it is furnished with a horny substance at 
the tip: its legs are short and slender; the toes long, 
two before and two behind; the claws sharp, much 
hooked, and formed for climbing branches of trees, on 
which it can run in all directions with great facility. 
It makes an artless nest of dry grass, in holes of trees, 
upon dusty rotten wood, the entrance so small as 
scarcely to admit the hand, on which account its eggs 
are come at with much difficulty; they are perfectly 
white, and from eight to ten in number. 

Though in many respects nearly related to the fa- 
mily of the Woodpeckers, being similar to that tribe 
in the formation of its bill and feet, yet the Wryneck 
never associates with them, and constitutes a genus of 
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itself. It is found in various parts of Europe, and ge- 
nerally appears a few days before the Cuckoo. Its 
food consists chiefly of ants and other insects, of 
which it finds great abundance lodged in the bark and 
crevices of trees. The stomach of one which we open- 
ed was full of undigested parts of ants. It is said to 
frequent the places where ant-hills are, into which it 
darts its tongue, and draws out its prey. It holds it- 
self very erect on the branch of the tree where it sits 
its body is almost bent backward, whilst it writhes its 
head and neck by a slow and almost involuntary mo- 
tion, not unlike the waving wreaths of a serpent. It 
is a very solitary bird, never being seen with any other 
society but that of its female, and this is only transito- 
ry, for as soon as the domestic union is dissolved, 
which is in the month of September, they retire and 
migrate separately. 
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Ghe WAoodpeckers, 


Or these only four kinds have been noticed in Great 
Britain. Their characters are striking, and their man- 
ners singular. The bill is large, strong, and fitted for 
its employment: the end of it is sharp and formed like 
a wedge, with which it pierces the bark of trees, and 
bores through the wood in which its food is lodged. 
Its neck is short and thick, and furnished with powerful 
muscles, which enable it to strike with such force as to 
be heard at a considerable distance: the noise thus 
occasioned is not by vibration round a hole, as some 
authors assert, but by a succession of strokes repeated 
with surprising rapidity, according to one of the sug- 
gestions of the accurate Ray. Its tongue is long and 
taper, and capable of great elongation,* at the end of 
it there is in most of the species, a hard horny sub- 
stance curving slightly downwards, which penetrates 
into the crevices of trees, and extracts the insects and 
their eggs which are lodged there; the tail consists of 
ten stiff, sharp-pointed feathers, rough on the under 
sides, and bent inwards, by which it supports itself on 
the trunks of trees while in search of food; for this 
purpose its feet are short and thick, and its toes, which 
are placed two forward and two backward, are armed 
with strong hooked claws, by which it clings firmly, 
and creeps up and down in all directions. 


* Dissection shews a curious muscular apparatus for this purpose, 
spirally arranged on the sides of the head, almost encircling each eye, 
and allowing very considerable extent and motion. 
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The tip of the tongue in this genus, is well known 
to be long and barbed: another peculiarity of struc- 
ture connected with it, does not appear to have been 
noticed by naturalists :* in the back part of the palate 
is a longitudinal groove, which, tapers to a point out- 
wards, and is fringed with stiff hairs pointing towards 
the throat, with which it easily and speedily detached 
its food from the barbs of the tongue. 


* Communicated by Mr J. E. Bowman, Wrexham. 
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THE BLACK WOODPECKER. 


(Picus martius, Linn.—Le Pic noir, Buff.) 


Tus scarce bird is the largest of the British Wood- 
peckers, being about seventeen inches in length, bill 
nearly two and a half, of a horn colour, and pale yel- 
low on the sides; irides also pale yellow; the crown 
of the-head is crimson, and the feathers elongated to 
the nape; the quills are brown, and all the rest of the 
plumage dull black; the legs are lead grey, having 
the fore part covered with feathers half their length. 
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The female differs from the male, the hinder part 
of her head only being red, and in some specimens, 
the red is entirely wanting; the black parts of her 
plumage ere also duller. They form their nest in the 
deep hollows of old trees, and like the rest of the 
genus lay two or three white eggs. 
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THE GREEN WOODPECKER. 
WOODSPITE, HIGH-HOE, HEW-HOLE, OR PICK-A-TREE.* 
(Picus viridis, Linn.—Le Pic verd, Buff.) 


Turis is the second in size of the British kinds, being 
thirteen inches in length. The bill is two inches long, 
triangular, and of a dark horn colour; the tongue 
towards the tip is furnished with numerous fibres, 
projecting transversely, of the size of minute hairs; 
the outer circle of the eye is white, surrounding 
another of red; top of the head bright crimson, 
which extends down the hinder part of the neck, 


* Wallis, in his History of Northumberland, observes that it is 
called by the common people Pick-a-tree, also Rain Fowl, from its 
being more loud and noisy before rain. The old Romans called them 
Pluvie aves for the same reason. 
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part of the neck, ending in a point behind; the eye is 
surrounded by a black space; and from each corner of 
the bill runs a crimson streak pointing downwards ; 
the back and wing coverts olive green; rump yellow ; 
the quill feathers are dusky, barred on the outer web 
with black and white; the bastard wing spotted with 
white; sides of the head and under parts of the body 
white, slightly tinged with green; the tail is marked 
with bars like the wings; legs greenish. The female 
differs from the male in not having the red mark from 
the corner of the mouth; she makes her nest in the 
hollow of a tree, fifteen or twenty feet from the 
ground. Buffon observes that both male and female 
labour by turns in boring through the sound part of 
the wood, sometimes to a considerable depth, until 
they penetrate to that which is decayed and rotten, 
where she lays five or six eggs, of a greenish colour, 
marked with small black spots. 

The Green Wocdpecker is seen more frequently on 
the ground than the other kinds, particularly where 
there are ant-hills. It inserts its long tongue into the 
holes through which the ants issue, and draws out 
those insects in abundance. Sometimes, with its feet 
and bill, it makes a breach in the nest, and devours 
them at its ease, together with their eggs. The young 
ones climb up and down the trees before they are able 
to fly: they roost very early, and repose in their holes 


till day. 
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THE PIED WOODPECKER. 


GREATER SPOTTED WOODPECKER, OR WITWALL. 


(Picus major, Linn.—L’ Epeiche, ou le Pic varié, Buff.) 


LENGTH somewhat more than nine inches. ‘The 
bill is of a dark horn colour, very strong at the base, 
and exceedingly sharp at the end; the upper and un- 
der sides formed by kigh-pointed ridges, which run 
along the middle of each; the eyes are reddish, en- 
circled with a large white spot, which extends to the 
back part of the head, on which is a spot of crimson; 
the forehead is buff; the top of the head black; on 
the back part of the neck are two white spots, sepa- 
rated by a line of biack; the scapulars and tips of the 
wing coverts white; the rest of the plumage on the 
upper part of the body black; the tail is black, the 
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outer feathers marked with white spots; the throat, 
breast, and part of the belly yellowish white; the vent 
and lower part of the belly crimson ; legs and feet lead 
grey. The female has not the red spot on the back 
of the head. 

This bird is common in England. Buffon says that 
it strikes against the trees with brisker and harder 
blows than the Green Woodpecker. It creeps with 
great ease in all directions upon the branches of trees, 
and is with difficulty seen, as it instantly avoids the 
sight by creeping behind a branch, where it remains 
concealed. 


THE MIDDLE-SPOTTED WOODPECKER. 


(Picus medius, Linn.—Le Pic varie a Téte Rouge, 
Buff.) 


Turis is a dubious species: it is described as being 
somewhat less than the former, and differs from it 
chiefly in having the top of the head wholly crimson; 
in every other respect the colours are much the same, 
though more obscure. Buffon gives a figure of it in 
his Planches Enluminees, but considers it as only a va~- 
riety of the former ; others affirm that it is the young. 
Temminck arranges it as a distinct species, but does 
not mention this country as one of its habitats. 
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THE BARRED WOODPECKER. 


LESSER SPOTTED WOODPECKER, OR HICKWALL. 
(Picus minor, Linn.—Le petit Epciche, Buff.) 


Turis is the smallest of the British Woodpeckers, 
being only five inches and a half in length; weight 
nearly one ounce. Its general plumage is black and 
white, like that of the Pied Woodpecker, but without 
the red at the vent and under the tail; it also differs 
from that bird in having its back and scapulars barred 
with white and black. It is prettily barred with white 
spots on the tips of the lesser and greater coverts, and 
the secondaries; the primaries have much the same ap- 
pearance, from the indented white spots with which 
they are crossed. The crown of the head is crimson ; 
cheeks, throat, and sides of the neck white, but di- 
vided by an irregular black stripe, which falls down 
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from the corners of the mouth, and pointing forward, 
crosses the fore part of the neck, the hinder part of 
which is also black from the nape to the shoulders; 
the under parts of the body are dirty white; the out- 
side feathers of the tail white, with a few spots of 
black; the legs lead colour. Buffon says, that in 
winter it draws near houses and vineyards, that it 
shelters in holes of trees, and sometimes disputes 
possession with the Coal Titmouse, which it com- 


pels to give up its lodging.* 


* Another British species, the Hairy Woodpecker, (Picus Villo- 
sus) has been described by authors, but we have never been able to 


obtain a specimen of it. 
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THE NUTHATCH. 


NUTJOBBER, WOODCRACKER,. 


(Sitta europea, Linn.—La Sittelle ou le Torchepot, 
Buff.) 


Tue length is near six inches; bill strong, black 
above, beneath almost white; the eyes hazel; a black 
stroke passes over each eye, from the bill, extending 
down the side of the neck as far as the shoulder; all 
the upper part of the body is of a fine blue grey; the 
cheeks and chin white; breast and belly of a pale 
orange; sides marked with streaks of chesnut; quills 
dusky ; the tail is short, the two middle feathers grey, 
the rest dusky, three of the outermost spotted with 
white; legs pale yellow ; claws large, sharp, and much 
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bent, the back claw very strong; when extended the 
foot measures one inch and three quarters. 

This, like the Woodpecker, frequents woods, and 
is a shy and solitary bird: the female lays her eggs, 
which are white, with a few pale brown spots, in holes 
of trees, frequently in those which have been deserted 
by the Woodpecker. The nest is fitted up with layers 
of the very thin flakes or laminze of the bark of the 
Scotch fir. During the time of incubation, she is easily 
driven from her nest, and on being disturbed, hisses 
like a snake. The Nuthatch feeds on caterpillars, 
beetles, and various kinds of insects; it likewise eats 
nuts, and from its expertness in cracking them has ob- 
tained its name: having placed a nut fast in a chink, 
it takes its stand a little above, and striking it with all 
its force, perforates the shell and picks out the kernel ; 
when disturbed at its work, it very readily removes 
the nut and flies away with it. In the same way it 
also breaks into the very hard shells of the stone pine. 
Like the Woodpecker, it moves up and down the 
trunks of trees with great facility, in search of food. 
It does not migrate, but in the winter approaches 
nearer inhabited places, is sometimes seen in orchards 
and gardens, and is fond of picking bones. 
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THE HOOPOE. 


(Upupa Epops, Linn.—Le Huppe ou Puput, Buff.) 


Lencru twelve inches; breadth nineteen. The bill 
is about two inches long, black, slender, and some- 
what curved; eyes hazel; the tongue very short and 
triangular ; the head is ornamented with a crest, con- 
sisting of a double row of feathers, of a pale orange 
yellow, tipped with black, the highest about two 
inches in length; the neck is pale reddish brown; 
breast and belly white, and in young birds marked 
with various dusky lines pointing downwards; the 
back, scapulars and wings are crossed with broad bars 
of black and white; the lesser coverts of the wings 
light brown ; rump white; the tail consists of ten fea- 
thers, each marked with white, and when closed, as- 
sumes the form of a crescent, the horns pointing down- 
wards: the legs are short and black. 
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This is the only species of its kind found in this 
kingdom ; and it is not very common with us, being 
seen only at uncertain periods. ‘The foregoing repre- 
sentation was taken from a very fine one, shot near 
Bedlington, and sent for this work, by the Rev. Hen- 
ry Cotes. In its stomach were found the claws and 
other indigestible parts of insects of the beetle tribe: 
it was alive sometime after being shot, and walked 
about, erecting its tail and crest in a very pleasing 
manner. ‘The sexes differ little in appearance; they 
moult once a year. The female is said to have two or 
three broods in the year; she makes no nest, but lays 
her eggs, generally about four or five in number, in 
the hollow of a tree, and sometimes in a hole of a wall, 
or even on the ground. Buffon says, that he has 
sometimes found a soft lining of moss, wool, or fea- 
thers, in the nests of these birds, and supposes that, 
in this case, they may have used the deserted nest of 
some other bird. Its food consists chiefly of insects, 
with the remains of which its nest is sometimes so fill- 
ed as to become extremely offensive. It is a solitary 
bird, two of them being seldom seen together: in 
Egypt, where they are very common, they are seen 
only in small flocks. Its crest usually falls behind on 
its neck, except when it is surprised or irritated; it 
then stands erect; and its tail also, as well as its crest, 
is generally at the same time erected, and spread like 
a fan. 
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THE BEE EATER. 


(Merops Apiaster, Linn.—Le Guepier, Buff.) 


Tue bill is about one inch and three-eighths long 
from the tip to where the ridge on the upper mandible 
meets the white feathers of the brow; it is of a some- 
what triangular shape, and of a dark colour, thickish 
at the base, curved, and small at the tip; the nostrils 
are nearly covered with hairy looking feathers; the 
eye-brows green; a stripe of black passes from the 
corners of the mouth over the eyes, and terminates be- 
hind the auriculars, and tapers off towards the hinder 
part of the neck; the crown of the head, hinder part 
of the neck, the back, and upper plumage are mostly 
in deeper and lighter shades of a brilliant reddish ches- 
nut, but the terminations of the shoulder feathers, 
which fall over the scapulars, partake of pale or 
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whitish yellow; the chin and upper part of the neck 
are yellow, boundered by a black line; below this, to- 
wards the shoulders, and all the under parts, are of a 
glossy verditer green; the lesser coverts are green ; 
the scapulars, some of the secondaries, the primaries, 
and the tail are also of that colour, but shaded off with 
yellow brown; the tail is long, and somewhat forked, 
the two middle feathers longest, and pointed ; the legs 
and feet, which are similar in conformation to those of 
the King-fisher, are black; and, like that bird, it 
makes its nest in the banks of rivers, at the end of a 
long hole; the eggs are white, and nearly oval; from 
these circumstances, the general contour of its figure, 
and its brilliant plumage, it bears some affinity to the 
genus Alcedo. ‘This beautiful and rare visitant has 
sometimes been met with in Devonshire. 

Through the medium of the late Lieut. J. A. How- 
ard, of the seventy-third regiment, we have obtained 
from Mr Leadbeater, Bird and Animal Preserver to 
the British Museum, the specimen* from which our 
figure was taken, and beg to acknowledge our obliga- 
tions for the facilities thus afforded to the work. 


* Now in the Newcastle Museunn. 
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THE CREEPER. 


(Certhia familiaris, Linn.—Le Grimpereau, Buff.) 


Leneru five inches and a half; the body is about 
the size of that of the Wren. The bill is long, slen- 
der, and curved, the upper mandible brown, the lower 
whitish ; eyes hazel; the head, neck, back, and wing 
coverts are dark brown, variegated with streaks of a 
lighter hue; the throat, breast, and belly silvery 
white; rump tawny; the quills are dusky, edged with 
tawny, and marked with bars of the same; tips white; 
above each eye a small dark line passes towards the 
neck, above which there is a line of white: the tail 
is long, and consists of twelve stiff brownish feathers, 
pointed and forked at the end; the legs are short, and 
brown; claws long, sharp, and much hooked, by 
which it is enabled to run with great facility on all 
sides of small branches of trees in quest of insects and 
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their eggs, which constitute its food. Although very 
common, it is not seen without difficulty, from the 
ease with which it escapes to the opposite side of the 
tree. It builds its nest early in spring, in a hole of a 
tree: lays from five to seven eggs, of an ash colour, 
marked at the end with spots of a deeper hue. The 


sexes differ very little in plumage, and the moult takes 
place once a year. 
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Of the Passerine Order. 


Tuis numerous class includes a great variety of dif- 
ferent kinds: of these we have detached the Starling, 
the Thrush, and the Chatterer, and have joined them 
to the Pies, to which they seem to have a greater affi- 
nity. Those which follow are distinguished by their 
lively and active dispositions, their beautiful plumage, 
and delightful melody. Of this order consist those 
amazing flocks of small birds of almost every descrip- 
tion—those numerous families, which, universally dif- 
fused throughout every part of the known world, peo- 
ple the woods, the fields, and even the largest and 
most populous cities, in countless multitudes, and every 
where enliven, diversify, and adorn the face of nature. 
These are not less conspicuous for their usefulness, 
than for their numbers and variety: they are of infi- 
nite advantage in the economy of nature, in destroying 
myriads of noxious insects, which would otherwise 
teem in every part of the animal and vegetable sys- 
tems, and would pervade and choke up all the avenues 
of life and health. Insects and their eggs, worms, ber- 
ries, and seeds of almost every kind, form the varied 
mass from which these busy little tribes derive their 
support. 

The characters of the Passerine order, which are as 
various as their habits and dispositions, will be best 
seen in the description of each particular species. It 
may be necessary, however, to observe, that they na- 
turally divide themselves into two distinct kinds, name- 
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ly, the hard-billed or seed birds, and the slender or 
soft-billed birds: the former are furnished with stout 
bills of a conical shape, and very sharp at the point, 
admirably fitted for the purpose of breaking the hard 
external coverings of the seeds of plants from the 
kernels, which constitute the principal part of their 
food; the latter are remarkable for the softness and 
delicacy of their bills; their food consists altogether 
of small worms, insects, the larvae and eggs of insects, 
which they find deposited in immense profusion on the 
leaves and bark of trees, in chinks and crevices of 
stones, and even in small masses on the bare ground, 
so that there is hardly a portion of matter that does 
not contain a plentiful supply of food for this diligent 
race of beings. 


wc F ull nature swarms with life ; 

“ The flowery leaf 

“ Wants not its soft inhabitants. Secure 

“« Within its winding citadel, the stone 

“© Holds multitudes. But chief the forest-boughs 
“« That dance unnumber’d to the playful breeze, 
“« The downy orchard, and the melting pulp 

“ Of mellow fruit, the nameless nations feed 

“ Of evanescent insects.” 
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OE the Grossbeak. 


Tuis genus is not numerous in Britain, and most of 
those which we cali ours, are only visitors, making a 
short stay, and leaving us again to breed and rear 
their young in’ other countries. They are in general 
shy and solitary, living chiefly in woods, at a distance 
from the habitations of men. Their vocal powers are 
not great; and as they do not add much to the general 
harmony of the woods which they inhabit, they are 
consequently not much known or sought after. Their 
most conspicuous character is the thickness and strength 
of their bills, by which they are enabled to break the 
stones of various kinds of fruits, and other hard sub- 
stances on which they feed. Their general appearance 
is very similar to birds of the Finch kind, of which 
they may be reckoned the principal branch. Indeed 
M. Temminck has included the Grossbeak family a- 
mong the Finches. 
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THE CROSS-BILL, 


SHEL-APPLE. 


( Loxia Curvirostra, Linn.—Le Bee Croisé, Buff. 


Is about the size of a Lark, being nearly seven inches 
in length. It is distinguished by the peculiar forma- 
tion of its bill, the upper and under mandibles curving 
in opposite directions, and crossing each other near 
the points:* its eyes are hazel; the general colour is 


* Ifthe form of the bill be regarded, as it generally has been, as 
one of the more prominent means of specific distinction, it is not easy 
to conjecture what could have led Linnzus to arrange the Cross-bills 
with the Grosbeaks, or indeed with any tribe but themselves. Tem- 
minck has separated them, we think judiciously, and probably other 
naturalists will see the propriety of tollowing him. But for the rea- 
sons already assigned, we adhere to the commonly received nomen- 
clature. 
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reddish, mixed with brown on the upper parts; the 
under parts are considerably paler, being almost white 
at the belly and vent; the wings are short, not reach- 
ing farther than the tail coverts, and brown; the tail 
the same, and somewhat forked; legs black. Indivi- 
duals vary in the colours of their plumage; among a 
great number hardly two are exactly similar ; they like- 
wise vary with the season, and according to the age of 
the bird. Edwards paints the male of a rose colour, 
and the female of a yellowish green, mixed more or less 
with brown. Both sexes appear very different at dif- 
ferent times of the year. 

The Cross-bill is an inhabitant of the colder cli- 
mates, and has been found as far north as Gréenland. 
It breeds in Russia, Sweden, Poland, and Germany, 
in the mountains of Switzerland, and among the Alps 
and Pyrenees, whence it migrates in vast flocks into 
other countries. It sometimes is met with in great 
numbers in this country, but its visits are not regular,* 


* We have met with it on the top of Blackston-edge, between 
Rochdale and Halifax, in the month of August. Mr Dovaston in- 
forms us many hundreds visited England in flights of about 20, 30, or 
more, in 1821; he first observed them early in August at Oxford, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, and other places. 

“ In 1254, in the fruit season, certain wonderful birds, which had 
never before been seen in England, appeared, chiefly in the orchards. 
They were a little bigger than Larks, and eat the pippins of the ap- 
ples [pomorum grana] but no other part of them, on which account 
they were extremely prejudicial, as they deprived the trees of their 
fruit. ‘They had the parts of the beak crossed [cancellatas] by which 
they divided the apples as with a forceps or knife. The parts of the 
apples which they left were as if they had been infected with poison.” 
—Matt. Paris, p. 824. 
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as in some years it is rarely to be seen. Its principal 
food is said to be the seeds of the pine tree; it is ob- 
served to hold the cone in one claw like the Parrot, 
and when kept in a cage, has all the actions of that 
bird, climbing, by means of its hooked bill, from the 
lower to the upper bars of its cage. From its mode 


The following account is given by the author of Additions:to the 
Additamenta of Matt. Paris, to whom it was supplied by Sir Roger 
Twysden, Baronet :— 

“ Memorandum, that in the apple season in 1593, an immense 
multitude of unknown birds came into England, and though the fruit 
was then pretty well ripened, they entirely neglected its pulp, swal- 
lowing nothing but the pippins, [granella ipsa sive acinos] and for 
the purpose of dividing the apple, their beaks were admirably adapted 
by nature, for they turn back, and strike one point upon the other, 
so as to show the extremity of the hooks, or rather, of the transverse 
sickles, one turned past the other. Indeed (and what is a rare thing 
to be observed) in the males the hooked point of the upper bill is 
curved downwards upon the lower; whereas in the female the inferi- 
or point bends upwards upon the other. The size of the body is about 
that of the Linnet or Bullfinch. The female is of the colour of the 
female Bulifinch. The males have very strong and very beautiful 
feathers, most part of the breast, the back, and the head being either 
of a pleasing yellow or an elegant red. Nobody had seen such birds, 
or had heard of them from the oldest persons; and what in them is 
chiefly to be admired, they were so tame, gentle, and innocent, that 
they seemed to have flown hither from some desert wholly uninha- 
bited by man, for they were not affrighted till they had been once 
driven off. They suffered themselves patiently to be attacked with 
slings and cross-bows, never thinking of flying off till some of them, 
stricken by stones, or apples, or leaden bullets, fell dead from the 
trees. Their flesh was sufficiently savoury and delicate. Finally, 
whether they came here in quest of the food they lived upon or not, 
as soon as the apples were gone they all disappeared, but no one 
knows whither they went.”—Vit. 2 Offar. &c. p. 262. 
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of scrambling, and the beauty of its colours, it has beer 
called by some the German Parrot. The female is said 
to begin to build as early as January; she places her 
nest under the bare branches of the pine, fixing it 
with the resinous matter which exudes from that tree, 
and besmearing it on the outside with the same sub- 
stance, so that the melted snow or rain cannot pene- 


trate it. 
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THE PARROT CROSS BILL.* 
Loxia pityopsittacus—Temm. after Bechstein. 


Our acknowledgements are here due to Sir Wil- 
liam Jardine, of Jardine Hall, Bart. for the loan 
of the preserved specimen from which the above fi- 
gure was taken. It was shot in Ross-shire, in 1822, 
and appears to be the same, or nearly so, that 
Temminck describes under the designation we have 
given to it. The bill dark horn; irides hazel; the 
predominant colour of this bird is,red, rather clouded 


* We came to the knowledge of this species through the means of 
P. J. Selby, Esq. for whose readiness in communicating information, 
we beg to express our warmest obligations. In the splendid work, so 
creditable to his zeal in the cause of science, in which this gentlemen 
is engaged, we believe the Parrot Cross Bill will occupy a distinct 
place, agreeably to M. T’emminck’s arrangement. 
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on the back, and more or less mixed with green on 
the breast, belly, and vent; the hinder part of the 
neck is mixed with dark ash; the wings and tail dusky, 
each feather distinctly edged either with a pale colour, 
or with a pale green; the legs and toes dusky; claws 
hooked, and rather strong. It has been observed be- 
fore, that scarcely two of these birds are alike in plu- 
mage, the crossings of their bills also vary in different 
individuals, so as to leave us in some doubt, whether - 
this may be a distinct species or not. ‘They chiefly 
inhabit the countries within the arctic circle, where 
the greater number remain to breed. In winter they 
spread themselves over the great pine forests of Po- 
land, Prussia, and Germany, and return to the north 
in summer. In France and Holland, it is a bird of 
passage. Its food is the seeds of the pine and alder. 
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THE GROSBEAK. 
HAWFINCH. 
(Loxia Coccothraustes, Linn.—Le Gros-bec, Buff.) 


LENGTH nearly seven inches. Bill of a horn colour, 
conical, and prodigiously thick at the base; eyes ash 
grey; the space between the bill and the eye, and 
thence to the chin and throat, is black; the top of the 
head reddish chesnut, as are also the cheeks, but some- 
what paler, back part of the neck greyish ash; the 
back and lesser wing coverts chesnut; the greater wing 
coverts grey, in some almost white, forming a band 
across the wing; the quills are all black, excepting 
some of the secondaries nearest the body, which are 
brown; the four outer quills seem as if clipped off at 
the ends; the primaries have each a spot of white a- 
bout the middle of the inner web; breast and belly 
pale rusty, fading almost to white at the vent; the tail 
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is black, excepting the ends of the middle feathers, 
which are grey; the outer ones are tipped with white ; 
legs pale brown. The female greatly resembles the 
male, but her colours are less vivid, and the space be- 
tween the bill and the eye is grey instead of black. 
These birds vary considerably, as scarcely two of them 
are alike: in some the head is wholly black: in others 
the whole upper part of the body is of that colour; and 
others have been met with entirely white, excepting the 
wings. 

This species is an inhabitant of the temperate cli- 
mates, from Spain, Italy, and France, as far as Sweden, 
but visits this island only occasionally, and generally 
in winter, when it is probably driven over in its pas- 
sage from its northern haunts to the milder climates of 
France and Italy. It breeds in those countries, but is 
no where numerous. Buffon says it is a shy:and soli- 
tary bird, with little or no song; it generally inhabits 
the woods during summer, and in winter resorts near 
the hamlets and farms. The female builds her nest in 
trees, of small dry roots and grass, lined with warmer 
materials. ‘The eggs are roundish, bluish green, spotted 
with brown. She feeds her young with insects, chrysa- 
lids, and other soft nutritious substances. 
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THE PINE GROSBEAK. 


GREATEST BULLFINCH. 


(Loxia Enucleator, Linn.—Le Dur-bec, Buff.) 


Lenetu nine inches. Bill dusky, very stout at the 
base, and somewhat hooked at the tip: head, neck, 
breast, rump and sides rose-coloured crimson; back 
and wing coverts deep brown, each feather edged with 
pale reddish brown; and the greater and lesser coverts 
tipped with dull white, forming a bar on the wing; the 
quills are nearly black, with pale edges; the seconda- 
ries the same, but edged with white; the belly and vent 
are straw-coloured ; the tail is marked as the quills, and 
is somewhat forked; the legs are brown. 

They are found only in the northern parts of this 
island and of Europe; are common in various parts of 
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North America, visiting the southern settlements in 
the winter, and retiring northwards in the summer to 
breed: like the Cross-bill, they frequent pine-forests, 
and feed on the seeds of that tree. They build on 
trees, at a small distance from the ground, and lay four 
white eggs, which are hatched in June. 
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THE GREEN GROSBEAK. 


GREEN FINCH, OR GREEN LINNET. 


( Loxia Chloris, Linn.—Le Verdier, Buff.) 


TueE bill is of a pale reddish brown, or flesh colour; 
eyes dark; plumage in general yellowish green; the 
top of the head, neck, back, and lesser coverts olive 
green; the greater coverts and outer edges of the se- 
condary quills ash grey; vent and tail coverts the 
same, dashed with yellow; rump yeliow. 

These birds are common in every part of Great 
Britain. They do not migrate, but change their quar- 
ters according to the season of the year. They keep 
together in small flocks during the extremity of win- 
ter, when they draw to the shelter of villages and farm 
yards, and disperse to breed in the spring. The fe- 
male makes her nest in trees, hedges or low bushes 
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it is composed of dry grass, and lined with hair, wool, 
and other warm materials; she lays five or six eggs, of 
a pale greenish colour, marked at the larger end with 
spots of a reddish brown; she is so close a sitter, that 
she may sometimes be taken on her nest. The male 
is very attentive to his mate during the time of incu- 
bation, and takes his turn in sitting. Though not 
distinguished for its note, which is short, plaintive, 
and monotonous, this bird is sometimes kept in a cage, 


and soon becomes familiar. 
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THE BULLFINCH. 


ALP, OR NOPE. 


(Loxia Pyrrhula,* Linn.—Le Bouvreuil, Buff.) 


Tue bill is dusky; eyes black; the upper part of the 
head, the ring round the bill, and the origin of the 
neck fine glossy black;+ the back ash grey; breast 
and belly red; wings and tail black; the upper tail 
coverts and vent are white; legs dark brown. The 
female is very like the male, but the colours are less 
bright, and the under parts of a reddish brown.{ They 


are always seen in pairs. 


* Temminck has formed a new genus of the Bullfinches, in which 
he includes the Pine Grosbeak. 

+ Hence in some countries it is called Monk or Pope, and in Scot- 
land it is not improperly denominated Coally-hood. 

+ The Bullfinch sometimes changes its plumage, and becomes 
wholly black during its confinement, especially when fed with hemp- 
seed. In the British Museum there is a variety of the Bullfinch 
entirely white: we have seen others in the same plumage. 
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This bird is common in every part of our island, as 
well as in most parts of Europe; its usual haunts, du- 
ring summer, are woods and thickets, but in winter it 
approaches nearer to cultivated grounds, and feeds on 
seeds, winter berries, &c.; in the spring it frequents 
gardens, where it is usefully busy in destroying the 
worms which are lodged in the tender buds. The fe- 
male makes her nest in bushes; it is composed chiefly 
of moss; she lays five or six eggs, of a dull bluish 
white, marked at the larger end with dark spots. Ina 
wild state, its note is very simple; but when kept in a 
cage, its song, though in an under subdued tone, is far 
from being unpleasant. Both male and female may be 
taught to whistle a variety of tunes. They are fre- 
quently imported into this country from Germany, 
where they are taught to articulate, with great distinct- 
ness, several words. 
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Of the Wwiting. 


Tue principal difference between this kind and the 
last consists in the formation of the bill, which in the 
Bunting is of a very singular construction. The two 
mandibles are moveable, and the edges of each bend 
inwards; the opening of the mouth is not in a straight 
line as in other birds, but at the base the junction is 
formed by an obtuse angle in the lower mandible, near- 
ly one-third of its length, which is received by a cor- 
responding angle in the upper one; in the latter there 
is a strong knob, of great use in breaking the harder 
kinds of seeds and kernels, on which it feeds. The 
tongue is narrow, and tapers to a point like a tooth- 
pick; the first joint of the outer toe is joined to that of 
the middle one. 
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THE BUNTING. 


(Emberiza Miliaria, Linn.—Le Proyer, Buff.) 


Tue length of this bird is about seven inches and a 
half. The bill is brown; irides hazel; the general 
colour resembles that of a Lark; the throat white, the 
upper parts olive brown, each feather streaked down 
the middle with black ; the under parts are dirty yel- 
lowish white, streaked on the sides with dark brown, 
and spotted with the same on the breast; the quills 
dusky, with yellowish edges ; upper coverts tipped with 
white; tail feathers much the same as the wings, and 
somewhat forked: legs pale brown. 

The Bunting is very common in all parts of the 
country, and may be frequently observed on the highest 
part of a hedge, or uppermost branch of a tree, utter- 
ing its harsh and dissonant cry, at short intervals; they 
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are heard and seen in these situations during the great- 
er part of summer, after which they are met with in 
flocks, and continue so during winter: they are often 
shot in great numbers, or caught in nets; and from the 
similarity of their plumage, are not unfrequently sold 
for Larks. The female makes her nest among the 
thick grass, a little elevated above the ground; she 
lays five or six eggs. Buffon observes, that in France 
the Bunting is seldoni seen during winter, but that it 
arrives soon after the Swallow, and spreads itself 
through almost every part of Europe. ‘Their food 
consists chiefly of grain; they likewise eat the various 
kinds of insects which they find in the fields and 


meadows. 
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THE GREEN-HEADED BUNTING. 
(Emberiza chlorocephala, Gm. Linn.) 


THE crew of a collier vessel caught this rare visitant at 
sea, as it was making its way to the shore, on the York- 
shire coast, after a severe storm of wind in the month of 
of May, 1822.* It lived ashort time after it was brought 
to land, and was lent to this work by G. T. Fox, 
Esq. of Westoe, and is now in the Museum of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle. It 
is about the size of the Yellow Bunting. The bill dark 
reddish ; the head and neck, as far as the breast, pale 
olive green, slightly powdered with pale ash grey. 
The chin and throat are pale greenish yellow; a streak 
of the same colour falls down from the corners of the 


* About this time a pair of these birds were seen in the garden at 
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lower mandibles, before the auriculars. The breast 
and belly are of a light rusty chesnut; the vent and 
under coverts of the tail, the same, but of a paler and 
more dingy cast; the feathers on the back, scapulars, 
and greater and lesser coverts are very dark brown in 
the middle, but the rest of the webs are much lighter 
and of a rusty brown; the lower part of the back and 
upper coverts of the tail are also of the latter colour ; 
the quills and tail feathers are deepish brown; the 
former edged with light brown; middle tail feathers 
the same; the rest plain, and the outer feathers are 
somewhat longer than the middle ones. The legs red- 
dish yellow. Dr Latham says, this bird is in “ the 
collection of M. Tunstall, Esq.” ‘* That figured in 
Brown’s work, was caught in Mary-la-Bonne fields, 
by a bird catcher.” ‘The Tunstall bird is at present 
in the Newcastle Museum.* 


* M. Temminck does not appear to have given this species a place 
in his work. 
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THE YELLOW BUNTING,\ 


YELLOW HAMMER, OR YELLOW YOWLFEY. 
(Emberiza Citrinella, Linn.—Le Bruant, Buff.) 


“LenetuH somewhat above six inches. Bill dusky ; 
eyes hazel; the prevailing colour is yellow, mixed with 
brown of various shades ; the crown of the head in ge- 
neral, is bright yellow, more or less variegated with 
brown; the cheeks, throat, and lower part of the belly 
pure yellow; the breast reddish, and the sides dashed 
with streaks of the same; the hinder part of the neck 
and back are greenish olive; the greater quills dusky, 
edged with pale yellow; lesser quills and scapulars dark 
brown, edged with grey; the tail is dusky, and a little 
forked, the feathers edged with light brown, the outer- 
most with white; the legs yellowish brown. It is some- 
what difficult to describe a species of bird of which no 
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two are to be found perfectly similar, but its specific 
characters are plain, and cannot easily be mistaken. 
The colours of the female are less bright than those of 
the male, with very little yellow about the head. 

This bird is common in every lane and hedge, flitting 
before the traveller as he passes along, or uttering its 
simple and frequently repeated monotone. It feeds on 
various kinds of seeds, insects, &c. The female makes 
an artless nest, composed of hay, dried roots, and 
moss, lined with hair and wool: she lays four or five 
eggs, marked with dark irregular streaks, and frequent- 
ly has more than one brood in the season. In Italy, 
where small birds of almost every description are made 
use of for the table, this is esteemed very good eating, 
and is frequently fattened for that purpose like the Or- 
tolan; but with us, who are accustomed to grosser 
kinds of food, it is considered too insignificant to form 
any part of our repasts. 
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THE CIRL BUNTING. 


(Emberiza Cirlus, Linn.—Le Bruant de hate ou Rizt, 


Buff.) 


LenctTH above six inches. Bill brown; the chin 
and throat dull black; upper part of the head and 
hinder part of the neck olive green; each feather 
streaked to the tip with dusky lines; the sides of the 
neck and breast yellowish green; the eyes are bedded 
in a dusky line; a yellow streak passes from above and 
beneath them; the auriculars the same colour; from 
behind these a yellow gorget falls down over the fore 
part of the neck to the breast; back and scapulars red- 
dish bay, which is spread over each side of the lower 
part of the breast; the feathers of the first are slightly 
streaked and tipped with dusky, and all edged with a 
lighter shade; the lesser coverts are ash grey; the 
greater partake of that colour, but are tinged on the 
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outer webs with pale brown, and on the inner with 
dusky; the quills and tail dusky, with pale edges ; the 
two outside feathers of the latter are the longest, and 
‘their inner webs have each a stripe of white from a 
part of their shafts to their tips; the belly is yellow, 
with some dusky stripes towards the sides; the legs are 
tinged with pale reddish brown. 

Latham says that these birds are found only in the 
warmer parts of France and Italy, but Montagu made 
them out to be British birds. Our figure is from a well 
preserved specimen presented to the Newcastle Mu- 
seum, by Mr Henry Mewburn, of St German’s, Corn- 
wall, where it was shot in 1822. This gentleman has 
besides ascertained that they breed in that neighbour- 
hood, frequenting woods and high trees, and like the 
Common Bunting, generally perching near the top. 
They lay four or five greyish eggs, spotted and streaked 
with black. 
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THE BLACK-HEADED BUNTING. 


REED BUNTING, OR REED SPARROW. 


(Emberiza Scheniclus, Linn.—L’Ortolan de Roseaux, 
Buff.) 


Tuis is less than the Yellow Bunting. The eyes 
are hazel; the head, throat, fore part of the neck, and 
breast are black, excepting a white line from each cor- 
ner of the bill, passing downward a little, and forming 
a border which reaches the back part of the neck; the 
upper parts of the body and the wings are reddish 
brown, with a streak of black down the middle of each 
feather; the under part of the body is white, with 
brownish streaks on the sides; the rump and upper 
tail coverts bluish ash, mixed with brown; thie quills 
are dusky, edged with brown; the two middle feathers 
of the tail are black, with pale brown edges; the rest 
wholly black, except the two outer ones, which are al- 
most white, the ends tipped with brown, and the bases 
black; the legs and feet dusky brown. The female 
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has no collar; her throat is not so black, and her head 
is variegated with black and rust colour; the white on 
her under parts is not so pure, but of a reddish cast. 

Birds of this species frequent fens and marshy places, 
where there is abundance of rushes, among which they 
nestle. The nest is composed of dry grass, and lined 
with the soft down of the reed; it is fixed with great 
art between four reed stalks, two on each side, almost 
close to each other, and about three feet above the 
water. The female lays four or five eggs, pale bluish 
white, veined irregularly with purple, principally at the 
larger end. As its chief resort is among reeds, it is 
supposed that the seeds of that plant are its principal 
food; it is however frequently seen in the higher 
grounds near the roads, and sometimes in corn fields. 
‘They keep near the ground, and seldom perch except 
among the low bushes. The male, during the time of 
hatching, has a soft, melodious, warbling song, whilst 
he sits perched among the reeds, and is frequently 
heard in the night time. It is a watchful, timorous 
bird, and very easily alarmed; in captivity it sings but 
little, and only when perfectly undisturbed. 

They are said to be migratory in France; with us 
they remain the whole year, and are seldom seen in 
flocks of more than three or four together. That from 
which the foregoing figure was taken, was caught dur- 
ing a severe storm in the middle of winter. 


~~ 
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THE SNOW BUNTING. 


SNOWFLAKE. 
(Emberiza nivalis, Linn.—L’Ortolan de Neige, Buff.) 


LencTu nearly seven inches. Bill and eyes black ; 
in winter the head, neck, coverts of the wings, rump, 
and all the under parts of the body are as white as 
snow, with a light tint of rusty colour on the hinder 
part of the head; the back and scapulars are black, 
fringed with white; the bastard wings black ; the lesser 
coverts and the ends of the greater coverts white; the 
prime quills are black, secondaries white, with a black 
spot on their inner webs; middle feather of the tail 
black, the three outer ones white, with a dusky striped 
spot near the ends; legs black. Its summer dress is 
different, the head, neck, and under parts of the body 
are marked with transverse waves of a rusty colour, of 
various shades, but never so deep as in the female, in 
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which this is the predominant colour; the white like- 
wise upon the under parts of her body is less pure than 
that of the male. ‘This.is the description of an indivi- 
dual, but hardly two of them are alike. 

Countries the most northerly, are, during the sum- 
mer months, the favourite abodes of this hardy bird. 
Parts of its plumage change to white in winter; and 
there is reason to believe that the further northward 
they are found, the whiter the plumage will be. 
With us it is chiefly met with in the northern parts of 
the island, where it is called the Snowflake ; it appears 
in great flocks in the snowy season, and is said to be 
the certain harbinger of severe weather, which drives 
it from its usual haunts. This bird has been caught 
in various parts of Yorkshire, and is frequently met 
with in Northumberland: it is found in all the northern 
latitudes without exception, as far as our navigators have 
been able to penetrate. Great flocks have been seen 
upon the ice near the shores of Spitzbergen. They 
are known to breed on the west coast of Greenland, at 
Hare Island. They were also found to be very nu- 
merous in the North Georgian Islands, where they are 
amongst the earliest arrivals. Attempts were made to 
keep them on board in cages through the winter, but 
were unsuccessful; they soon became apparently re- 
conciled to the confinement, but did not long survive 
the loss of liberty.* The female makes her nest in fis- 
sures of the rocks; the outside is composed of grass, 
within which is a layer of feathers, and the down of the 


* Sabine, in Supplement to Parry’s first Voyage. 
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arctic fox composes the lining of the comfortable little 
mansion: she lays five white eggs, spotted with brown. 

These birds do not perch, but continue always on the 
ground, and run about like Larks, to which they are si- 
milar in size, manners, and in the length of their hinder 
claws, whence they have been ranged with birds of that 
class by some authors, but are now with more propriety 
referred to the Buntings, from the peculiar structure of 
the bill. They are said to sing sweetly, sitting on the 
ground. On their first arrival in this country they are 
very lean; but soon grow fat, and are considered 
delicious food. The Highlands cf Scotland abound 
with them. 
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THE TAWNY BUNTING.* 


GREAT PIED MOUNTAIN FINCH, OR BRAMBLING. 
( Emberiza mustelina, Gm. Linn.) 


LenetrH somewhat above six inches. Bill short, 
yellow, and blackish at the point; crown of the head 
tawny; forehead chesnut; hinder part of the neck 
and cheeks the same, but paler; throat, sides of the 
neck, and space round the eyes dirty white; breast dull 
yellow ; under parts white, in some tinged with yellow ; 
the back and scapulars black, edged with reddish 
brown; quill feathers dusky, edged with white; secon- 
daries white on the outer edges; greater coverts tipped 


* In our former editions this bird has been described as a distinct 
species. Almost all naturalists, however, now agree in considering it 
“ the Snow Bunting” varied by age, sex, climate, or season. 
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with white, which, when the wing is closed, forms a 
bed upon it; upper tail coverts yellow; tail a little 
forked, the two outermost feathers white, the third 
black, tipped with white, the rest wholly black; legs 
short and black; hinder claws almost as long, but more 
bent than those of the Lark. The foregoing figure 
and description were taken from a bird which was 
caught in the high moory grounds above Shotley- 
Kirk, Northumberland. 
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Of the Finch. 


Tue transition from the Bunting to the Finch is 
very easy, and the shade of difference between them, 
in some instances, almost imperceptible; on which ac- 
count they have been frequently confounded with each 
other. The principal difference consists in the beak, 
which, in the Finch is conical, very thick at the base, 
and tapering to a sharp point: in this respect it more 
nearly resembles the Grosbeak. Of this family many 
are distinguished as well for the liveliness of their song, 
as for the beauty and variety of their plumage, on 
which account they are much esteemed. They are 
very numerous, and assemble sometimes in immense 
flocks, feeding on various kinds of seeds and grain, as 
well as on insects and their eggs. 
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THE SPARROW. 
(Fringilla domestica, Linn.—Le Morneau, Buff.) 


Tue length of this bird is five inches and three- 
quarters: bill dusky, eyes hazel; the top of the head 
and back part of the neck ash grey; the throat, fore 
part of the neck, and space round the eyes black ; 
the cheeks whitish; the breast and all the under parts 
pale ash; the back, scapulars, and wing coverts are 
reddish brown, mixed with black—the latter tipped 
with white, forming a light bar across the wing; the 
quills are dusky, with reddish edges; tail brown, 
edged with grey, and a little forked; legs pale brown ; 
The female is distinguished from the male by wanting 
the black patch on the throat, and by having a little 
streak behind each eye; her whole plumage is also 
much plainer and duller. 

This bird, as seen in large smoky towns, is gene- 
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rally dirty and unpleasing in its appearance; but 
among barns and stack-yards the cock bird exhibits a 
very great variety in his plumage, and is far from 
being the least beautiful of our British birds. 

The Sparrow is subject to great varieties of colour: 
in the British Museum there are several white ones, 
with yellow eyes and bills, others more or less mixed 
with brown, and some entirely black. A pair of white 
Sparrows were sent to this work, by Raleigh Treve- 
lyan, Esq. of Netherwitton. 

In no country is the Sparrow found in desert places, 
or at a distance from the dwellings of man. It does 
not, like other birds, shelter itself in woods and forests, 
or seek its subsistence in uninhabited plains, but is a 
resident in towns and villages: it follows society, and 
lives at its expence: granaries, barns, court-yards, 
pigeon-houses, and in short all places where grain is 
scattered, being its favourite resorts. Count de Buffon 
says, ** It is extremely destructive, its plumage is en- 
tirely useless, its flesh indifferent food, its notes are 
grating to the ear, and its familiarity and petulance dis- 
gusting.” But let us not condemn a whole species, be- 
cause, we have, in some instances, found them trouble- 
some or inconvenient. The uses to which they are 
subservient, in the grand economy of nature, we can- 
not so easily ascertain.* We have already observed, 
that, in the destruction of caterpillars, they are emi- 
nently serviceable to vegetation, and in this respect 
alone, there is reason to suppose, sufficiently repay the 


* Buffon says the number of caterpillars a pair of Sparrows will 
destroy in feeding their young, amounts to about 4000 weekly. 


Qa 
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havock they make in the garden or the field. The 
great table of nature is spread out alike to all, and is 
amply stored with every thing necessary for the support 
of the various families of the earth; it is owing to the 
superior intelligence and industry of man, that he is en- 
abled to appropriate so large a portion of the best gifts 
of providence to his own subsistence and comfort ; let 
him not then think it waste, that, in some instances, 
creatures inferior to him in rank, are permitted to par- 
take with him, nor let him grudge their pittance; but, 
considering them only as the tasters of his full meal, 
let him endeavour to imitate their cheerfulness, and lift 
up his heart in grateful effusions to Him “ who filleth 
all things living with plenteousness.” 

The Sparrow never leaves us, but is familiar to the 
eye at all times, even in the most crowded and busy 
parts of a town: they build under the eaves of houses, 
in holes of walls, and often about churches. The nest 
is made of hay, carelessly put together, and lined with 
feathers. The female lays five or six eggs, of a reddish 
white, spotted with brown; she has generally three 
broods in the year, whence the multiplication of the 
species must be great. In autumn large flocks of 
them are seen every where, both in town and country. 
Though familiar, the Sparrow is a crafty bird, easily 
distinguishing the snares laid to entrap it; they often 
mix with other birds, and not unfrequently partake 
with the Pigeons or the poultry, in spite of every pre- 
caution to prevent them. 
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THE MOUNTAIN SPARROW. 


TREE SPARROW. 
( Fringilla montana, Linn.—Le Friguct, Buff.) 


Tus bird is somewhat less than the common Spar- 
row. Bill black; eyes hazel; the crown of the head 
and hinder part of the neck chesnut brown; sides 
of the head white; throat black; behind each eye is a 
large black spot; the upper parts of the body are rusty 
brown, spotted with black; the breast and under parts 
dirty white; quills black, with reddish edges, as are 
also the greater coverts; the lesser bay, edged with 
black, and crossed with two white bars; the tail is red- 
dish brown, and even at the end; legs pale yellow. 

This species is much more plentiful on the continent 
than in England, where it is seldom seen further north 
than Yorkshire: it differs from the House Sparrow in 
making its nest in the holes of trees far from towns or 
villages. It feeds on fruits, seeds, and insects. It is a 
lively, active bird, and, when it alights, has a variety of 
motions, whirling about and jerking its tail upwards 


and downwards, like the Wagtail. 
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THE CHAFFINCH. 


SHILFA, SCOBBY, SKELLY, OR SHEL-APPLE. 
( Fringilla celebs, Linn.—Le Pingon, Buff.) 


Tue bill is pale blue, tipped with black; eyes hazel; 
forehead black ; the crown of the head, and the hinder 
part and sides of the neck bluish ash ; sides of the head, 
throat, fore part of the neck, and the breast vinaceous 
red; belly, thighs, and vent white, slightly tinged with 
red; the back is reddish brown, changing to green on 
the rump; both greater and lesser coverts are tipped 
with white, forming two pretty large bars across the 
wing; the bastard wing and quill feathers are black, 
edged with yellow; the taii is a little forked, and black, 
the outermost feather edged with white; legs brown. 
The female wants the red upon the breast; her plum- 
age in general is not so vivid, and inclines to green; 
in other respects it is not much unlike that of the male. 

This beautiful bird is every where well known; it 
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begins its short and frequently-repeated song early in 
spring, and continues it till about the summer solstice, 
after which it is no moretheard. It is a lively bird, 
which with its elegant plumage, has given rise to the 
proverb, “ as gay as a Chaffinch.” The nest is very 
neat, and compact, and constructed with much art, of 
small fibres, roots, and moss, and lined with wool, hair, 
and feathers; the female generally lays five or six eggs, 
of a pale reddish colour, sprinkled with dark spots, 
principally at the larger end. ‘The male is very assi- 
duous in his attendance during the time of hatching, 
seldom straying far, and then only to procure food. 
Chaffinches subsist chiefly on small seeds; likewise on 
caterpillars and insects, with which they also feed their 
young. They are seldom kept in cages, as their song 
possesses no variety, and they are not apt in learning 
the notes of other birds. ‘The males frequently main- 
tain obstinate combats, and fight till one of them is 
vanquished. In Sweden these birds perform a partial 
migration; the females collect in vast flocks in the 
latter end of September, and, leaving their mates, 
spread themselves through various parts of Europe: 
the males continue in Sweden, and are again joined 
by their females, whe return about the beginning of 
April., With us, both males and females remain the 
whole year. White, in his history of Selborne, ob- 
serves, that great flocks appear in that neighbour- 
hood about Christmas, and that they are almost en- 
tirely hens. It would appear that such a habit is not 
peculiar to this bird, many others do the same. 
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THE MOUNTAIN FINCH. 


BRAMBLING. 


( Fringilla Montifringilla, Linn.—Le Pingon d? Ar- 
dennes, Buff.) 


LenecrH somewhat above six inches. Bill yellow, 
blackish at the tip; eyes hazel; the feathers on the 
head, neck, and back are black, edged with rusty 
brown; sides of the neck, just above the wings, blue 
ash; rump white; throat, fore part of the neck, and 
breast pale orange; belly white; lesser wing coverts 
pale reddish brown, edged with white; greater coverts 
black, tipped with pale yellow; quills dusky, with 
pale yellowish edges; the tail is forked, the outermost 
feathers edged with white, the rest black, with whitish 
edges: legs pale brown. 

The Mountain Finch is a native of northern cli- 
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mates, whence it spreads into various parts of Europe: 
it arrives in this country the latter end of summer, and 
is most common in the mountainous parts of our is- 
land.* Vast flocks of them sometimes come together ; 
they fly very close, and on that account great numbers 
are frequently killed at one shot. In France they are 
said to appear sometimes in such immense numbers, 
that the ground where they have roosted, has been 
covered with their dung for a considerable space; in 
one year they were so numerous, that more than six 
hundred dozen were killed each night during the 
greater part of the winter.t They build their nests in 
fir trees, at a considerable height; it is composed of 
long moss, lined with hair, wool, and feathers; the fe- 
male lays four or five eggs, white, spotted with yellow. 
Its song is only a disagreeable kind of chirping. It 
feeds on various kinds of seeds, and is said to be par- 
ticularly fond of beech mast.t 


* We have seen them on the Cumberland hills in the middle of 
August. 
+ Buffon. 
+ The flesh of the Mountain Finch, though bitter, is said to be 
good to eat, and better than that of the Chaffinch. 
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THE GOLDFINCH. 


GOLDSPINK, OR THISTLE-FINCH. 
(Fringilla Carduelis, Linn.—Le Chardonneret, Buff.) 


Tue bill is white, tipped with black; the forehead 
and chin a rich scarlet, which is divided by a black line 
passing from each corner of the bill to the eyes, which 
are dark; the cheeks are white; top of the head black, 
which colour extends downward from the nape on 
each side, dividing the white on the cheeks from the 
white spot on the hinder part of the neck; the back 
and rump are cinnamon brown; the sides the same, 
but paler; belly white; lesser wing coverts black; 
quills black, marked in the middle of each feather with 
yellow, forming, when the wing is closed, a large patch ; 
the tips white ; the tail feathers are black, with a white 
spot on each near the end; legs pale flesh red. 

Beauty of plumage, says the lively Count de Buffon, 
melody of song, sagacity, and docility of disposition, 
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seem all united in this charming little bird, which, were 
it rare, and imported from a foreign country, would be 
more highly valued. Goldfinches begin to sing early 
in the spring, and continue till the time of breeding is 
over; when kept in a cage, they will sing the greater 
part of the year. In a state of confinement they are 
much attached to their keepers, and will learn a variety 
of little tricks, such as to draw up small buckets con- 
taining their water and food, to fire a cracker, and such 
like. ‘They construct a neat and compact nest, which 
is composed of moss, dried grass, and roots, lined with 
wool, hair, the down of thistles, and other soft and de- 
licate substances. The female lays five white eggs, 
marked at the larger end with spots of deep purple. 
They feed their young with caterpillars and insects ; 
the old birds feed on various kinds of seeds, particu- 
larly those of the thistle, and occasionally on the seeds 
of the Scotch fir. 

Goldfinches breed with the Canary; this intermix- 
ture succeeds best between the cock Goldfinch and the 
hen Canary, whose offspring are productive, and are 
said to resemble the male in the shape of the bill, and 
in the colours of the head and wings, and the hen in 
the rest of the body. 
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THE SISKIN. 


ABERDEVINE. 
(Fringilla Spinus, Linn.—Le Tarin, Buff.) 


Lenetu nearly five inches. Bill white; eyes black; 
top of the head and throat black; over each eye there 
is a pale yellow streak; back of the neck and the back 
yellowish olive, marked with narrow dusky streaks down 
the middle of each feather; rump yellow; under parts 
greenish yellow, palest on the breast; thighs grey, 
marked with dusky streaks; greater wing coverts pale 
yellowish green, tipped with black; quills dusky, faint- 
ly edged with yellow, the outer web of each at the base 
fine pale yellow, forming, when the wing is closed, an 
irregular bar across it; the tail is forked, the middle 
feathers black, with faint edges, the outer ones yellow, 
with black tips: legs pale brown ; claws white. 

The foregoing figure and description were taken 
from one which was caught on the banks of the Tyne, 
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and kept some years afterwards in a cage; its sone, 
though not so loud as that of the Canary, was pleasing 
and sweetly various; it imitated the notes of other 
birds, even to the chirping of the Sparrow: it was fa- 
miliar, docile, and chearful, and began its song early 
in the morning. Like the Goldfinch, the Siskin may 
easily be taught to draw up its little bucket with water 
and food. The latter consists chiefly of seeds; it drinks 
frequently, and seems fond of throwing water over its 
feathers. It breeds freely with the Canary. When 
the Siskin is paired with the hen Canary, he is assidu- 
ous in his attention to his mate, carrying materials for 
the nest, and arranging them; and, during the time of 
incubation, regularly supplying the female with food. 

These birds are common in various parts, chiefly of 
the north of Europe; in most places they are migrato- 
ry, but do not seem to observe regular periods, as 
they are sometimes seen in large, and at other times 
in very small numbers. Buffon observes that those 
immense flights happen only once in the course of three 
or four years. They conceal their nest with much art. 
Kramer says, that in the forests bordering on the Da- 
nube, thousands of young Siskins are frequently found, 
which have not dropt their first feathers, and yet it is 
rare to meet with a nest. They are not known to 
breed in this island, nor is it said from whence they 
come over to us. In some parts of the South it is 
called the Barley-bird, being seen about that seed 
time; and in the neighbourhood of London it is 
known by the name of the Aberdevine. 
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THE CANARY FINCH 


(Fringilla Canaria, Linn.—Le Serin des Canaries, 


Buff.) 


Is about five inches and a half in length. Bill pale 
flesh red; general colour of the plumage yellow, more 
or less mixed with grey, and in some with brown on 
the upper parts; tail long and somewhat forked; legs 
pale flesh colour. 

In this country they are never seen but in a state of 
captivity. In a wild state they are found chiefly in the 
Canary islands, whence they have been brought to al- 
most every part of Kurope. Buffon enumerates twenty- 
nine varieties, and many more might probably be add- 
ed to the list, were all the changes incident to a state 
of domestication carefully noted and brought into the 
account. The breeding and rearing of these charming 
birds form an amusement of the most pleasing kind, 
and afford a variety of scenes highly interesting and 
gratifying. In the places fitted up and accommo- 
dated to the use of the little captives, we are de- 
lighted to see the workings of nature exemplified in 
the choice of their mates, building their nests, hatch- 
ing and rearing their young, and in the impassioned 
ardour exhibited’ by the male, whether he is engaged. 
in assisting his faithful mate in collecting materials for 
her nest, in arranging them for her accommodation, in 
providing food for her offspring, or in chaunting his 
lively and amorous songs during every part of the im- 
portant business. ‘The Canary will breed freely with 
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the Siskin and Goldfinch, particularly the former, as 
has been already observed; it likewise proves prolific 
with the Linnet, but not so readily; and admits also 
the Chaffinch, Yellow Bunting, and even the Sparrow, 
though with still more difficulty. In all these instances, 
excepting the first, the pairing succeeds best when the 
female Canary is introduced to the male of the opposite 
species. According to Buffon, the Siskin is the only 
bird of which the male and female propagate equally 
with those of the male or female Canaries. 

The last-mentioned author, in his History of Birds, 
has given a curious account of the various methods used 
in rearing these birds, to which the reader is referred. 
We have thought it necessary to say so much of a bird, 
which, though neither of British origin, nor a voluntary 
visitor, must yet be considered as ours by adoption.* 


* The importation of Canaries forms a small article of commerce ; 
great numbers are every year imported from Tyrol: four Tyrolese 
usually bring over to England about sixteen hundred of these birds ; 
and though they carry them on their backs one thousand miles, and 
pay twent ounds duty for such a number, they are enabled to sell 
them at ‘ iillings a-piece.—Phil. Trans. vol. 62. 
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THE GREATER REDPOLE, 
GREATER RED HEADED LINNET. 


(Fringilla cannabina, Linn.—La grande Linotte des 
Vignes, Buff.) 


Tue length is five and a half inches; breadth nine 
and three quarters. The bill is thick at the base; the 
upper mandible dusky, the under one whitish. A 
pale brownish streak passes from the bill over and 
below each eye; the irides are dark; on the crown of 
the head is a bright crimson or lake-red spot; the rest 
of the head is ash grey, striped with brown on the 
back part, and mottled with the same colours on the 
brow, and on each side of the crown; the chin is yel- 
lowish; the hinder part and sides of the neck are dingy 
ash; the fore part dull white, spotted with dark brown. 
The breast* is of the same brilliant red as the crown 


* It loses the red breast in the autumn, and assumes it again in 
the spring ; in this it differs from the Grey Linnet, whose plumage 
continues the same in all seasons. 
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of the head; the sides are pale reddish brown, fading 
into a dull white in the middle of the belly from the 
breast to the vent; the back, scapulars, and coverts 
of the wings are bright reddish brown, the middle of 
the feathers somewhat darker than the rest of the 
webs; the first quill feather is black, the eight next to 
it are the same, but white half their length on both 
the exterior and interior edges, the latter of which 
form a stripe of that colour when the wing is closed. 
The tail is forked; the two middle feathers are nar- 
row and pointed towards the tip, and wholly black; 
the rest are also black, but edged with white on both 
the outer and inner edges: the legs are dull brown. 
The female is without the red on her head and breast, 
in other respects her plumage is nearly the same as 
that of the male, but much less brilliant. In a wild 
state this charming bird wastes the sweetness of its 
song on “ the desert air,” amidst “ the blossomed furze, 
unprofitably gay,” on the fells or heathy wastes which 
it almost constantly inhabits. There they build and 
rear their young, conceated in the prickly close 
branches of the whin. The nest is composed of the 
stems of dry grass, mixed with a little moss, and lined 
with horse hair. The female commonly lays five eggs ; 
they are white, with a zone of freckles and small brown 
spots near the thicker end. 
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THE LESSER REDPOLE. 


( Fringilla Linaria, Linn.—Le Sizerin, Buff.) 


Lenertu about five inches. Bill pale brown, point 
dusky; eyes hazel; the forehead is marked with a large 
pretty spot, of a deep red inclining to purple; the breast 
is of the same colour, but less bright; the feathers on 
the back are dusky, edged with pale brown; the great- 
er and lesser coverts tipped with dirty white, forming 
two light bars across the wing; the belly and thighs 
dull white; the quills and tail dusky, edged with dirty 
white; the latter somewhat forked: legs dusky. In 
our bird the rump was reddish. The female has no 
red on.the breast or rump, and the spot on her fore- 
head is of a saffron colour; her plumage in general is 
not so bright as that of the male. 

This species is found in every part of Europe. In 
America and the northern parts of Asia it is likewise 
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very common. ‘They are not unfrequent in this island ; 
they breed chiefly in the northern parts, and are known 
by the name of French Linnets. They make a shallow 
open nest, composed of dried grass and wool, lined 
with hair and feathers: the female lays four eggs, al- 
most white, marked with reddish spots. In winter 
they mix with other birds, and migrate in flocks to the 
southern counties; they feed on small seeds of various 
kinds, especially those of the alder, of which they are 
extremely fond; they hang like the Titmouse, with 
their back downwards, upon the branches, while feed- 
ing, and in this situation may easily be caught with 
lime twigs. 
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THE LINNET. 


BROWN OR GREY LINNET. 
(Fringilla Linota, Linn.—La Linotte, Buff.) 


Lewnetu about five inches and a half. The bill 
bluish grey ; eyes hazel; upper parts of the head, the 
neck, and back, dark reddish brown, edges of the 
feathers pale; under parts dirty reddish white; breast 
deeper than the rest, sides streaked with brown; quills 
dusky, edged with white; tail brown, likewise with 
white edges, except the two middle feathers, which 
have reddish margins; it is somewhat forked: legs 
short and brown. The female is marked on the breast 
with streaks of brown; she has less white on her wings, 
and her colours in general are less bright. 

This bird is very well known, being common in 
every part of Europe; and is met with chiefly on 
moory grounds: it builds its nest concealed in furze 
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bushes; the outside is made up of dry grass, roots, 
and moss; it is lined with hair and wool. The female 
lays four or five eggs, they are white, tinged with blue, 
and irregularly spotted with brown at the larger end : 
she breeds generally twice in the year. The song of 
the Linnet is lively and sweetly varied; its manners 
are gentle, and its disposition docile; it easily adopts 
the song of other birds, when confined with them, and 
in some instances it has been taught to pronounce 
words with great distinctness; but this substitution of 
imperfect and forced accents, which have neither 
charms nor beauty, in the room of the free and varied 
modulations of uninstructed nature, is a perversion of 
its talents. Linnets are frequently found in flocks: 
during winter, they feed on various seeds, and are par- 
ticularly fond of lintseed, from which circumstance, it 
is said, they derive their name. 
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THE MOUNTAIN LINNET. 


TWITE. 


(Fringilla montium, Linn.—La Linotte de Montagne, 
Buff.) 


A pair of these birds, male and female, with their 
nest and six eggs, were obligingly presented to this 
work, by the Author’s late pupil, Mr John Laws, of 
Heddon Laws, Northumberland. He shot them on 
Callerton Fell, near their nest, on the 15th June, 1821; 
their stoniachs were filled with the seed of the dande- 
lion. The male measured, stretched out, five inches in 
length, and nine in breadth; the female was a little 
larger. The bill is thick and short, and of a pale flesh 
red; nostrils covered with a hairy kind of feathers; 
irides hazel; the space above and below the eye pale 
tawny brown; the throat and fore part of the neck the 
same; the sides and hinder part of the latter whitish, 
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spotted with brown. The whole of the upper plumage 
is of a darker cast than the rest of this genus, the mid- 
dle of the feathers being dusky, edged with dull pale 
brown: the greater coverts tipped with white; the pri- 
mary and secondary quills dusky, the former slightly 
edged on the exterior webs with pale brown, the latter 
with white; the tail is forked, and of a very dark brown, 
slightly edged half way to the tips with a lighter co- 
lour; and towards the base the outer webs are more 
distinctly margined with white, and the inner webs are 
still more deeply edged with that colour. The rump 
is bright lake coloured crimson; the breast and sides 
are pale dull brown, rather indistinctly marked with 
spots and stripes of a darker shade; the belly is of a 
pale silvery dlea; the vent feathers white with a streak 
of black down the middle one; the legs and toes 
dusky. ‘The female nearly resembles the male, only 
she is without the red feathers of the rump. These 
birds frequent the solitary wastes of moors and fells, 
and make their nest in the whin bushes, or near the 
tops of the tallest heath, with which these places 
abound. The nest is composed of a great quantity of 
heath and dry grass, and slightly lined with wool and 
feathers: the eggs are pale bluish green, spotted with 
brown. Latham treats of the Twite as a variety of the 
Mountain Linnet, while Pennant accounts it to be of 
the same species. 
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OF the Hlycatchers. 


Or the birds which constitute this division, we find 
only two or three kinds that inhabit this island, and 
these are not numerous. ‘The useful instincts and pro- 
pensities of this little active race are chiefly confined 
to countries under the more immediate influence of the 
sun, where they are of infinite use in destroying those 
numerous swarms of noxious insects, engendered by 
heat and moisture, which are continually upon the wing. 
These, though weak and contemptible when individual- 
ly considered, are formidable by their numbers, de- 
vouring the whole produce of vegetation, and carry- 
ing in their train the accumulated ills of famine and 
pestilence. Thus, to use the words of an eminent na- 
turalist,* ** we see, that all nature is balanced, and the 
circle of generation and destruction is perpetual! The 
philosopher contemplates with melancholy this seem- 
ingly cruel system, and strives in vain to reconcile it 
with his ideas of benevolence ; but he is forcibly struck 
with. the nice adjustment of the various parts, their mu- 
tual connection and subordination, and the unity of 
plan which pervades the whole.” 

The characters of this genus with us are somewhat 
equivocal, and not well ascertained; neither do we 
know of any common name in our language by which 
it is distinguished. Pennant describes it thus :—* Bill 
flatted at the base, almost triangular, notched at the 


end of the upper mandible, and beset with bristles at 
its base.” 


* Buffon. 
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THE PIED FLYCATCHER. 


COLDFINCH. 


(Muscicapa Atricapilla, Linn.—Le Traquet d’ Angle- 
terre, Buff.) 


Leneru nearly five inches. Bill black ; eyes hazel ; 
forehead white; top of the head, the back, and the 
tail black ; the rump is dashed with ash; wing coverts 
dusky, greater coverts tipped with white; the exterior 
sides of the secondary quills are white, as are also the 
outer feathers of the tail; all the under parts, from the 
bill to the tail, are white; legs black. The female is 
much smaller, but longer tailed than the male; she is 
brown where he is black; she likewise wants the white 
spot on the forehead. 

This bird is no where common; it is said to be most 
plentiful in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Derbyshire. 
Since the cut was finished, which was done from a 
drawing presented to the Editor, we have been fa- 
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voured with a pair of these birds, shot at Benton, in 
Northumberland: we suppose them to be male and 
female, as one of them wanted the white spot on the 
forehead ; in other respects it was similar to the male: 
the upper parts in both were black, obscurely mixed 
with brown; the quill feathers dark reddish brown ; 
tail dark brown, the exterior edge of the outer feather 
white; legs black. 

The nest of this bird, with a very great number of 
young, was found in a hole of a tree, in Axwell Park, 
June 18, 1801 :* the parent birds, but particularly the 
male, were extremely expert in catching the small 
flies with which they incessantly fed their young. 
The female, after she had fed her young, always jerk- 
ed up her tail. 


* The indefatigable Mr Montagu, in the Supplement to his Or- 
nithological Dictionary, doubts this information respecting the great 
number of young said to be found in the nest in Azwell Park, in June, 
1801, as above described. The Editor, at this distant period of time, 
has forgot by whom this account was given; but he now also doubts 
she accuracy of the information as to the great number of young ones. 
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THE PIED FLYCATCHER. 


Tue figure here given, which we consider a variety, 
was taken from a bird shot in the middle of May, by 
the late Rev. Ralph Brocklebank, of Corbridge on 
Tyne, who said it is only to be seen in the spring and 
summer months. A distinct ridge runs along the up- 
per mandible; and in plumage it agrees with the fore- 
going description of the birds sent from Benton, but 
was of a lesser size, and except a ridge on the bill, it 
resembled a Titmouse. 
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THE SPOTTED FLYCATCHER. 
BEAM BIRD. 
( Muscicapa Grisola, Linn.—Le Gobe-mouche, Buff.) 


Lenertu nearly five inches and three quarters: bill 
broad, flatted, and wide at the base, where it is beset 
with a few short bristles; a ridge runs along the upper 
mandible; both that and the under one are dusky at 
the tips, the latter is yellowish towards the base; inside 
of the mouth yellow: all the upper plumage is of a 
mouse colour, darkest on the wings and tail: head and 
neck more or less obscurely spotted with dark brown ; 
the wing coverts, secondary quills, and scapulars, also 
dark brown, edged with dingy white; under parts very 
pale ash, or lint coloured white, tinged with rufous on 
the sides and breast, which latter is marked with streaks 
of brown: the legs are short, and darkish. 
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The Flycatcher, of all our summer birds, is the most 
mute. It visits this island in the spring, and disap- 
pears in September. The female builds her nest com- 
monly in gardens, on any projecting stone in a wall, 
or on the end of a beam, screened by the leaves of a 
vine, sweet-brier, or woodbine, and sometimes close 
to the post of a door, where people are going in and 
out all day long. The nest is rather carelessly made ; 
it is composed chiefly of moss and dried grass, mixed 
in the inside with some wool, and a few hairs. She 
lays four or five eggs, of a dull white, closely spotted 
and blotched with rusty red. This bird feeds on in- 
sects, for which it sits watching on a branch or on a 
post, suddenly dropping down upon them, and catch- 
ing them on the wing, and immediately rising, returns 
again to its station to wait for more. After the young 
have quitted the nest, the parent birds foliow them 
from tree to tree, and watch them with the most sedu- 
lous attention. They feed them with the flies which 
flutter among the boughs beneath; or pursuing their 
insect prey with a quick irregular kind of flight, like 
that of a butterfly, to a greater distance, they immedi- 
ately return as before described. 
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Of the Lark. 


Amon the various kinds of singing birds with which 
this country abounds, there is none more eminently 
conspicuous than those of the Lark kind. Instead of 
retiring to woods and deep recesses, or lurking in 
thickets, where it may be heard without being seen, 
they are generally seen abroad in the fields; it is the 
only bird which chaunts on the wing, and while it 
soars beyond the reach of our sight, pours forth the 
most melodious strains, which may be distinctly heard 
at an amazing distance. 

From the peculiar construction of the hinder claws, 
which are very long and straight, Larks generally rest 
upon the ground; those which frequent trees perch 
only on the larger branches. They all build their 
nests upon the ground, which exposes them to the de- 
predations of the smaller kinds of voracious animals, 
such as the weasel, stoat, &c. which destroy great 
numbers of them. ‘The Cuckoo likewise, which makes 
no nest of its own, frequently substitutes its eggs in the 
place of theirs. ‘The general characters of this genus 
are thus described :—The bill is straight and slender, 
bending a little towards the end, which is sharp-point- 
ed; the nostrils are covered with feathers and bristles; 
the tongue is cloven at the end; tail somewhat forked ; 
the toes divided to the origin; claw of the hinder toe 
very long, and almost straight; the fore claws very 
short, and slightly curved. 
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THE LARK. 


SKY LARK OR LAVROCK. 
( Alauda arvensis, Linn.—L’ Alouette, Buff.) 


Lenertu nearly seven inches. Bill dusky, under 
mandible somewhat yellow; eyes hazel; over each eye 
a pale streak, which extends to the bill, and round the 
eye on the under side; on the upper parts of the body 
the feathers are of a reddish brown colour, dark in the 
middle, with pale edges; the fore part of the neck is 
reddish white, spotted with brown; breast, belly, and 
thighs white; the quills brown, with pale edges; tail 
the same, and somewhat forked, the two middle feathers 
darkest, the outermost white on the outer edge; the legs 
dusky. In some of our specimens the feathers on the 
top of the head were long, and formed a sort of crest 
behind. The Lesser Crested Lark of Pennant and 
Latham is perhaps only a variety of this bird. 


t© 
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ithe Lark begins its song* very eazy in spring, and 
is heard chiefly in the morning. Shakespeare thus 
beautifully describes its rising— 


Lo! hear the gentle Lark, weary of rest 

From his moist cabinet mounts us cz Ligh, 

And wakes the morning, from whese silver breast 
roy) 


The sun ariseth in his majesty. 


It rises in the air almost perpendicularly and by suc- 
cessive springs, and hovers at a vast height; its descent, 
on the contrary, is in an oblique direction, unless it is 
threatened by birds of prey, or attracted by its mate, 

nd on these occasions it drops like a stone. It makes 
its nest on the ground, between two clods of earth, and 
lines it with dried grass and roots: the female lays four 
or five eggs, of a greyish brown, marked with darker 
spots; she generally has two broods in the year, and 
sits only about fifteen days. As soon as the young have 
escaped from the nest, the attachment of the parent 
seems to increase; she flutters over their heads, directs 
all their motions, and is ever ready to screen them 
from danger. 

The Lark is diffused almost universally throughout 
Europe; it is every where extremely prolific, and in 
some places the prodigious numbers that are frequent- 
Jy caught are truly astonishing. In Germany there is 


its note is thus quaintly imitated in Sylvester’s Da Bartas— 


The pretty Lark, climbing the welkin clear, 
Chaunts with a cheer, here, peer, 1 near ray dear ; 
Then stooping thence, seeming her fail <o rue, 
Adieu (she saith) adieu, dear, dear, adieu. 
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an excise upon them, which has produced, according 
to Keysler, the sum of 6000 dollars in one year to the 
city of Leipsic alone. Pennant says, the neighbcur- 
hood of Dunstable is famous for the great numbers of 
these birds found there, and that 4000 dozen have 
been taken between September and February, for the 
London markets.* Yet, notwithstanding the great 
havoc made among these birds, they are extremely 
numerous. ‘The winter is deemed the best season for 
taking them, as they are then very fat, being almost 
constantly on the ground, feeding in great flocks; 
whereas in summer they are very lean; they then al- 
ways go in pairs, eat sparingly, and sing incessantly 
while on the wing. 


* We must here dismiss the disgusting task of noting the edible 
qualities of these tiny creatures, the ornament of our fields, our gar- 
dens, and groves; nor cen we help regarding their destruction for 
the purposes of gormandism, as not a little reproach‘ul to humanity, 
in countries abounding with every species of food fit for the use of 
yaan. 
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THE FIELD LARK, 


ROCK LARK. 
( Alauda campestris, Linn.—La Spzpolette, Buff.) 


Tuis bird is six inches and seven-eighths in length, 
and eleven inches and three-eighths in breadth. The 
bill is rather slender; irides hazel; a pale streak ex- 
tends from the upper part of the beak over the eyes, 
and a dark one underneath; the plumage on the head, 
neck, back, wings, tertials, and tail, looks altogether 
of a deep olive brown, but on a nearer inspection, each 
feather is dark in the middle, and lighter towards the 
edges ; but the lower part of the back is not clouded, 
being more uniformly pale olive, or greenish brown ; 
the two outside feathers of the tail are brownish white 
the whole length of their outer margins, and the inner 
web is the same, about half way from the end. In our 
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figure, which was taken from a stuffed specimen, the 
tertial feathers were nearly the length of the quills, 
which latter are narrowly edged on the outer webs 
with pale greenish brown; the under parts, from the 
throat to the vent, are of a pale dingy yellow, spotted 
on the fore part of the neck, and clouded or striped on 
the breast and sides with olive brown. The legs are 
pale brownish red; the hind claws long and curved. 
This bird is mostly met with among the rocks on the 
promontories and isles near the sea shore: it builds its 
nest, commonly, in the crevices near the tops of those 
where the earth has crumbled down and made a lodg- 
ment; it is rather large, and is wholly composed of 
the small blades and stems of dried grass. The eggs, 
five in number, are closely freckled with ash, and 
sprinkled with small brown spots. 
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THE TREE LARK. 
LESSER FIELD LARK. 


( Mlauda minor, Gm. Linn.) 


Tuis bird measures six inches and three eighths in 
Jength, and ten inches in breadth. The upper mandi- 
ble is dusky; the under one pale, with a blush of red: 
the upper part of the head, and hinder part of the 
neck are dingy light brown, streaked with very dark 
brown spots; the back feathers partake more of olive, 
and are also streaked with dark brown; the lower part 
of the back, the rump, and upper tail coverts are dull 
olive brown, lightest on the edges; the tail feathers 
are deep brown, with lighter edges; the two outside 
ones dull white on the exterior margins and tips; and 
the two next to them tipped with a spot of white; 
the chin, throat, and fore part of the neck and breast 
are dull yellow, the latter spotted with very dark 
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brown; the belly and vent dingy white: sides reddish 
yellow, marked with narrow streaks of brown: the 
ridge of the wings, and part of the lesser coverts are 
olive brown; the feathers next the greater coverts dark 
brown, deeply edged with dull white; all the rest of 
the wing feathers are darkish brown, more or less 
margined with pale edges: legs and toes dull yellow. 
This bird frequents woods and plantations, and sits 
on the highest branches of trees, whence it rises sing- 
ing, to a considerable height, and descends slowly, 
with its wings set up and its tail spread out like a fan. 
Its note is full, clear, melodious, and peculiar to its 
kind. It builds its nest on the ground, commonly at 
the root of a bush, near the edge of a coppice or plant- 
ation. The outside is made of moss; the inside of the 
stems of dried grass, slightly bound together with a 
very few hairs. ‘The eggs, seven in number, are 
blotched with deep vinous purple; the ground colour 
of them partakes of a tint of the same, but much paler. 
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THE TITLARK 


(Alauda pratensis, Linn.—La Farlouse, ou L’ Alouette 
de prez, Buff.) 


Is five inches and a half in length. The bill is black 
at the tip, and yellowish brown at the base; the eyes 
hazel, and over each is a pale streak. In the disposi- 
tion of the colours it is very similar to the Skylark, but 
somewhat darker on the upper parts, and inclining to a 
greenish brown. The breast is beautifully spotted with 
black on a light yellowish ground ; the belly light ash, 
obscurely streaked on the sides with dusky; the tail is 
almost black, the two outer feathers white on the exte- 
rior edges, the outermost but one tipped with a white 
spot on the end: the legs are yellowish; feet and claws 
brown. The plumage of the female is less bright than 
that of the male. 

The Titlark is common in this country; and, though 
it sometimes perches on trees, is generally found in 
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meadows and low marshy grounds. It makes its nest 
of withered grass, commonly on the ground, but 
sometimes on the side of a brae: the nest is like that 
of the Rock Lark, but the eggs are different both in 
size and colour; the female lays five eggs, very closely 
freckled with deep brown: the young are hatched 
about the beginning of June. During the time of in- 
cubation, the male sits on a neighbouring tree, rising 
at times and singing. The Titlark is flushed with the 
least noise, and shoots with a rapid flight. Its note is 
fine, but short, and without much variety; it warbles 
in the air in humble imitation of the Skylark, and in- 
creases its song as it descends slowly to the branch on 
which it chuses to perch. It is further distinguished 
by the shake of its tail, particularly whilst it eats. 
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THE WOODLARK. 


( Alauda arborea, Linn.—L’ Alouette de bois, Buff.) 


Turs bird is somewhat smaller than the Field Lark : 
the colours of its plumage are much the same, but on 
the upper parts paler, and not so distinctly defined: a 
white streak passes from the bill over each eye nearly 
to the nape; the under parts are white, tinged with 
yellow on the throat, and red on the breast, and spot- 
ted with black. The tail is shorter than that of other 
Larks, which gives this bird a less tall and slender 
shape: the legs are dull yellow; the hinder claw very 
long, and somewhat curved. 

The Woodlark is generally found near the borders 
of woods, from which it derives its name; it perches on 
trees, and sings during the night, so as sometimes to be 
mistaken for the Nightingale; it likewise sings as it 
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flies, and builds its nest on the ground, similar to that 
of the Skylark. The female lays five eggs, of a dusky 
hue, marked with brown spots. It builds very early, 
the young, in some seasons, being able to fly about the 
latter end of March. It makes two nests in the year, 


like the Skylark, but is not nearly so numerous as that 


bird. 
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THE PIPIT LARK, 
(Alauda trivialis, Linn.—L’ Alouette Pipi, Buff.) 


Wuicu is the smallest of the Lark kind, has by some 
been ranked among the warblers. ‘Temminck has form- 
ed a separate genus of the Pipits, in which this bird ap- 
pears to have a place. The bill is slender and dusky ; 
upper parts of the body greenish, variegated and mixed 
with brown; under parts yellowish white, speckled ir- 
regularly on the breast and neck; the feathers of the 
wings and tail dull brown, with light edges: legs pale 
dingy brown; hinder claws shorter and more crooked 
than those of the Skylark. It builds its nest on the 
ground, in solitary spots, and conceals it beneath a 
turf: lays five eggs, marked with brown near the thicker 
end. 

In the winter its cry is said to resemble that of the 
grasshopper, though rather stronger and shriller: it 
has been called the Pipit Lark, from its small shrill 
cry, and in German Pieplerche, for the same reason. 
White observes, that its note seems close to a person, 
though at an hundred yards distance; and when close 
to the ear, seems scarcely louder than when a great way 
off. It skulks in hedges and thick bushes, and runs 
like a mouse through the bottom of the thorns, evading 
the sight. It is said that sometimes, early in the morn- 
ing, when undisturbed, it sings on the top of a twig, 
gaping and shivering with its wings. 

Montagu says this bird is only a variety or the 
young of the Titlark, before it has attained its adult 
plumage. 
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Of the Eaqtail. 


Tue species of the Wagtails properly so called, 
are few, and are chiefly confined to the continent of 
Europe, where the individuals are numerous. They 
are easily distinguished by their brisk and lively mo- 
tions, as well as by the great length of their tails, which 
they jerk up and down incessantly, from which circum- 
stance they derive their name.* They do not hop, but 
run along the ground very nimbly after flies and other 
insects, on which they feed: they likewise feed on small 
worms, in search of which they frequently flutter round 
the husbandman whilst at his plough, and follow the 
flocks in search of the flies which generally surround 
them. They frequent the sides of runners and pools, 
and pick up the insects which swarm there. They 
seldom perch; their flight is weak and undulating, 
during which they make a twittering noise. 


* In almost all languages the name of this bird is descriptive of its 
peculiar habits. In Latin, Motacilla; in French, Moteux, La La- 
vandiere, or Washer ; in England, they are sometimes called Wash- 
ers, from their peculiar motion; in German, their name signifies 
Brook-stilts ; and in Italian, Shake-tail, &c. &c. Linnzus has ex- 
tended the term Motacilla to a large family having little claim to it, 
and now forming the genus Sylvia of Latham. 
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THE PIED WAGTAIL. 


BLACK AND WHITE WATER WAGTAIL. 
( Motacilla alba, Linn.—La Lavandiere, Buff.) 


Lenaru about seven inches. The bill is black; eyes 
hazel; hinder part of the head and neck black; fore- 
head, cheeks, and sides of the neck white ; the fore part 
of the neck and part of the breast are black, bordered 
by a line of white, in the form of a gorget; the back and 
rump are dark ash; wing coverts and secondary quills 
dusky, edged with light grey; prime quills black, with 
pale edges; lower part of the breast and belly white; 
the middle feathers of the tail are black, the outermost 
white, except at the base and tips of the inner webs, 
which are black: legs black. There are slight varia- 
tions in these birds; some are white on the chin and 
threat, leaving only a crescent of black on the breast. 
The head of the female is brown. 

This is a very common bird with us, and may be 
seen every where, running on the ground, and leaping 
after flies and other insects, on which it feeds. Its 
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usual haunts are the shallow margins of springs and 
running waters, into which it will sometimes wade a 
little in pursuit of its food. ‘They make their nest on 
the ground, of dry grass, moss, and small roots, lined 
with hair and feathers, and have been known some- 
times to breed in the deserted nest of the Swallow, in 
chimnies; the female lays five white eggs, spotted 
with brown. ‘They are very attentive to their young, 
and continue to feed and train them for three or four 
weeks after they are able to fly: they defend them with 
great courage when in danger, or endeavour to draw 
aside the enemy by various little arts. ‘They are very 
attentive to the cleanliness of the nest, and have been 
known to remove light substances, such as paper or 
straw, which have been laid as a mark to find it by. 
The Wagtail is said by some authors to migrate into 
other climates about the end of October; with us it is 
known to change its quarters as the winter approaches, 
from north to south. Its note is small and insignifi- 
cant, but frequently repeated, especially while on the 


wing. 
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THE GREY WAGTAIL, 


( Motacilla Boarula, Linn.—La Bergeronette jaune, 
Buff.) 


Is somewhat longer than the last. Bill dark brown; 
over each eye a pale streak; head, neck, and back ash 
grey; throat and chin black; rump and under part 
bright yellow; wing coverts and quills dark brown, the 
former with pale edges; tertials, almost as long as 
the greater quills, white at the base, and edged with 
yellow on the outer webs; middle tail feathers black, 
outer one white: legs yellowish brown. 

The habits of this bird are similar to those of the 
last. It builds on the ground, and sometimes on the 
banks of rivulets, laying six or eight eggs, of a dirty 
white, with yellow spots. The female has no black 
on the throat. 
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THE YELLOW WAGTAIL. 


( Motacilla flava, Linn.—La Bergeronette de printems, 
Buff.) 


Leneru six inches and a half. Bill black; eyes 
hazel; the head and all the upper parts of the body are 
olive green, palest on the rump; the under parts bright 
yellow, dashed with a few dull spots on the breast and 
belly ; over each eye is a pale yellow streak, and beneath 
a dusky line, curving upwards towards the hinder part 
of the head; wing coverts edged with pale yellow; quills 
dusky ; tail black, except the outer feathers, which are 
white: legs black ; hinder claws long. 

This bird is seen very early in the spring, in the mea- 
dows and fields, among the green corn, where it fre- 
quently nestles; in winter it haunts the sides of brooks 
and springs which do not freeze. The female lays five 
eggs, of a pale lead colour, with dusky spots. 
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Of the Garblers. 


Turs very numerous family is composed of a great 
variety of kinds, differing in size from the Nightingale 
to the Wren, and not a little in their habits and man- 
ners. They are widely dispersed over most parts of 
the world; some of them remain with us during the 
whole year; others are migratory, and visit us an- 
nually in great numbers, forming a very considerable 
portion of those numerous tribes of singing birds, with 
which this island so plentifully abounds. Some are 
distinguisked by their flight, which they perform by 
jerks, and in an undulating manner; others by the 
whirring motion of their wings. The head in general 
is small; the bill weak and slender, and beset with 
bristles at the base; the nostrils are small and some- 
what depressed ; and the outer toe is joined to the mid- 
dle one by a small membrane. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 


( Motacilla Luscinia, Linn.—La Rossignol, Buff.) 


Tuis bird, so universally esteemed for the excellence 
of its song, is not remarkable for the variety or rich- 
ness of its plumage. It is somewhat more than six 
inches in length. ‘The bill brown, yellow on the edges 
at the base; eyes hazel; the whole upper part of the 
body rusty brown, tinged with olive; the under parts 
pale ash, almost white at the throat and vent; the quills 
brown, with reddish margins: legs pale brown. ‘The 
male and female are very similar. 

Although the Nightingale is common in this country, 
it never visits the northern parts of our island, and is 
but seldom seen in the western counties of Devonshire 
and Cornwall: it leaves us sometime in the month of 
August, and makes its regular return in the beginning 
of April; it is supposed, during that interval, to visit 
the distant regions of Asia; this is probable, as these 
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birds do not winter in any part of France, Germany, 
Italy, Greece, &c. neither does it appear that they stay 
in Africa, but are seen at all times in India, Persia, 
China, and Japan; in the latter country they are much 
esteemed for their song, and sell at great prices. ‘They 
are spread generally throughout Europe, even as far 
north as Siberia and Sweden, where they are said to 
sing delightfully; they, however, are partial to parti- 
cular places, and avoid others which seem as likely to 
afford them the necessary means of support. It is not 
improbable, however, that by planting a colony in a 
well-chosen situation, these charming songsters might 
be induced to haunt places where they are not at pre- 
sent seen; the experiment might be easily tried, and 
should it succeed, the reward would be great in the 
rich and varied song of this unrivalled bird. Milton 
gives us the following beautiful description :— 


And the mute silence hist along, 

Less Philomel will deign a song, 

Tn her sweetest, saddest plight, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night, 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, 
Gently o’er the accustomed oak : 

Sweet bird that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy ! 

Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy evening song : 


Nightingales begin to build about the end of April 
or the beginning of May; they make their nest in the 
lower part of a thick bush or hedge; the female lays 
four or five eggs of a greenish brown colour. The nest 
is composed ot dry grass and leaves, intermixed with 
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small fibres, and lined with hair, down, and other soft 
and warm substances. ‘The business of incubation is 
entirely performed by the female, whilst the male, at 
no great distance, entertains her with his delightful me- 
lody: as soon, however, as the young are hatched, he 
leaves off singing, and joins her in the care of provid- 
ing for them. ‘These birds make a second hatch, and 
sometimes a third; and in hot countries they are said 
to have four. 

The Nightingale is a solitary bird, and never unites 
in flocks like many of the smaller birds, but hides itself 
in the thickest parts of the bushes, and sings generally 
in the night: its food consists principally of insects, 
small worms, eggs of ants, and sometimes berries of 
various kinds. Though timorous and shy, they are 
easily caught; lime twigs and snares of all sorts are 
laid for them, and generally succeed. Young ones are 
sometimes brought up from the nest, and fed with great 
care till they are able to sing. It is with great difficul- 
ty that old birds are induced to sing after being taken ; 
for a considerable time they refuse to eat, but by great 
attention to their treatment, and avoiding every thing 
that might agitate them, they at length resume their 
song, and continue it during the greater part of the 
year. 
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THE DARTFORD WARBLER. 


( Motacilla provincialis, Linn.—Le Pitchou de Pro- 
vence, Buff.) 


Tuts bird measures above five inches in length, of 
which the tail is about one half. The bill is rather long 
and slender, and a little bent at the tip; it is black, and 
whitish at the base; the eyes are reddish; eye-lids deep 
crimson ; all the upper parts dark rusty brown, tinged 
with dull yellow; the breast, part of the belly, and thighs 
deep red, inclining to rust colour; the middle of the 
belly white; the bastard wing is also white; tail dusky, 
except the exterior web of the outer feather, which is 
white: legs yellow. 

It seems to be a rare bird in this country, and owes: 
its name, with us, to the accident of a pair of them 
having been seen near Dartford, in Kent, some years 
ago; they have since been observed in great numbers, 
and are supposed sometimes to winter with us. Our 
figure was from a specimen now in the Newcastle Mu- 
seum. 
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THE REDBREAST. 


ROBIN-REDBREAST, OR RUDDOCK. 
( Motacilla rubecula, Linn.—Le Rouge Gorge, Buff.) 


Tuis general favourite is too well known to need a 
very minute description. The bill is slender and deli- 
cate; its eyes large, black, and expressive, and its 
aspect mild; the head and all the upper parts are 
brown, tinged with greenish olive; neck and breast of 
a fine deep reddish orange; a spot of the same colour 
niarks its forehead; belly and vent dull white: legs dusky. 

In spring the Redbreast retires to woods and thickets, 
where, with its mate, it prepares for the accommodation 
of its future family. During summerit is rarely to be seen. 
The nest is placed near the ground, by the roots of trees, 
in the most concealed spot, and sometimes in old build- 
ings, and is constructed of moss and dried leaves, in- 
termixed with hair, and lined with feathers: in order 
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more effectually to conceal it, they cover it over with 
leaves, leaving only a narrow winding entrance under 
the heap. The female lays from five to nine eggs, of 
a dull white, marked with reddish spots. During the 
time of incubation, the male sits at no great distance, 
and makes the woods resound with his delightful warble; 
he keenly chases all the birds of his own species, and 
drives them from his little settlement; for it has never 
been known that two pairs of these birds, who are as 
faithful as they are amorous, were lodged at the same 
time in the same bush.* The Redbreast prefers the 
thick shade, where there is water; it feeds on in- 
sects and worms; but never eats them alive. It takes 
them in its bill and beats them against the ground till 
they cease to move: during this operation it frequently 
happens that the caterpillar is burst, and its entrails 
are shaken out, leaving only the body thus cleansed 
from all its impurities. Some ornithologists have 
ascribed this to the extreme delicacy of the bird in 
preparing its repast; others think that it is only an ac- 
cidental consequence arising from the manner of putting 
its prey to death. 

Although the Redbreast never quits this island, it 
performs a partial migration. As soon as the business 
of incubation is over, and the young are sufficiently 
grown to provide for themselves, he leaves his retire- 
ment,t+ and again draws near the habitations of man- 
kind: his well-known familiarity has attracted the at- 


* Unum arbustum non alit duos erithacos. 
+ The Redbreast, as well as some other kinds of birds, visits the 
sea-shores in the autumn. 
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tention and secured the protection of man in all ages ; 
he haunts the dwelling of the cottager, and partakes of 
his humble fare: when the cold grows severe, and snow 
covers the ground, he approaches the house, taps at the 
window with his bill, as if to entreat an asylum, which 
is always chearfully granted, and with a simplicity the 
most delightful, hops round the house, picks up crumbs, 
and seems to make himself one of the family. Thom- 
son has described the annual visits of this little guest, 
in the following lines :— 


“ The Redbreast, sacred to the household gods, 

“ Wisely regardful of th’ embroiling sky, 

*¢ In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 

“ His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 

‘¢ His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 

‘“* Against the window beats; then brisk alights 

** On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o’er the floor, 
“ Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

“ And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is ; 
‘¢ Till, more familiar grown, the table crumbs 

“ Attract his slender feet.” 


The young Redbreast, when full feathered, may be 
taken for a different bird, being all over besprinkled 
with rust-coloured spots on a light ground: the first 
appearance of the red is about the end of August, but 
it does not attain its full colour till the end of the fol- 
lowing month. Redbreasts are never seen in flocks, 
but always singly; and, when all other birds associate 
together, they still retain their solitary habits. Buffon 
says, that as soon as.the young birds have attained their 
full plumage, they prepare for their departure; but in 
thus changing their situation, they do not gather in 
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flocks, but perform their journey singly, one after ano- 
ther, which is a singular circumstance in the history of 
this bird. Its general familiarity has occasioned it to 
be distinguished by a peculiar name in many countries: 
about Bornholm, it is called Tomi Liden ; in Norway, 
Peter Ronsmad; in Germany, it is called Thomas 
Gierdet; and with us, Robin-Redbreast, or Ruddock. 
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THE REDSTART 


RED-TAIL. 


( Motacilla Pheenicurus, Linn.—Le Rossignol de Mu- 
ratlle, Buff.) 


Measures rather more than five inches in length. 
The bill and eyes are black; forehead white; cheeks, 
throat, fore part and sides of the neck black, which 
colour extends over each eye; the crown of the head, 
hinder part of the neck, and the back are of a deep blue 
grey; in some, probably old birds, this grey is almost 
black ; the breast, rump, and sides are of a fine glow- 
ing red, inclining to orange, which extends to all the 
feathers of the tail, excepting the two middle ones, 
which are brown; the belly is white; feet and claws 
black. The female differs considerably from the male; 
her colours are not so vivid: the top of the head and 
back are ash grey; chin white. 
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The Redstart is migratory; it appears about the 
middie of April, and departs in the end of September, 
or beginning of October; it frequents old walls and 
ruinous edifices, where it makes its nest, composed 
chiefly of moss, lined with hair and feathers. It is dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar quick shake of its tail from 
side to side, when it alights. ‘Though wild and timo- 
rous, it is frequently found in the midst of cities, al- 
ways chusing the most inaccessible places for its resi- 
dence: it likewise builds in forests, in holes of trees, 
or in high and dangerous precipices. ‘The female lays 
four or five eggs, not much unlike those of the Hedge- 
warbler, but somewhat longer. These birds feed on 
flies, spiders, the eggs of ants, small berries, soft fruits, 
and such like. The young are thickly freckled with 
tawny spots, and might readily be mistaken for the 
young of the Redbreast, but for the vivid horizontal 
motion of the tail, which begins as soon as they fly. 
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THE GARDEN WARBLER. 
(Sylvia Hortensis, Montagu.—La Fauwvette, Buff.) 


Lenetu about six inches. Bill dusky; a pale streak 
passes over the eyes, which are deep hazel; the whole 
upper part of the body is darkish brown, tinged with 
olive; the wing coverts and outer webs of the seconda- 
ries are edged with pale brown, those of the primaries 
with dull ash; tail feathers the same, excepting the 
outermost, which are white on the exterior edges and 
tips ; throat and belly silvery white; legs dark brown. 

This bird frequents thickets, and is seldom to be 
seen out of covert; it secretes itself in the thickest parts 
of the bushes, where it may be heard but not seen. It 
is truly a mocking bird, imitating the notes of various 
kinds, generally beginning with those of the Swallow, 
and ending with the full song of the Blackbird. We 
have often watched with the utmost attention whilst it 
was singing delightfully in the midst of a bush close at 
hand, but have seldom been able to obtain a sight of 
it, and could never procure more than one specimen. 
Its appearance with us does not seem to be regular. We 
suppose this to be the same with the Fauvette of M. 
Buffon,* which he places at the head of a numerous 


* In former editions, we used the term Fauwvette to designate some 
of this genus, but now prefer that of Warbler, as better suited to 
our language. We apprehend this to be the Flycatcher of Pennant— 
Br. Zool. vol. 2, p. 264, 1st. ed. and the Lesser Pettichaps of Latham, 
which, he says, is known in Yorkshire by the name of the Beambird ; 
but he does not speak from his own knowledge of the bird, and is mis- 
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family, consisting of ten distinct species, many of 
which visit this island in the spring, and leave it again 
in autumn. ‘ These pretty warblers,” says he, “ ar- 
rive when the trees put forth their ‘leaves, and begin 
to expand their blossoms; they are dispersed through 
the whole extent of our plains; some inhabit our gar- 
dens, others prefer the clumps and avenues; some con- 
ceal themselves among the reeds, and many retire to 
the midst of the woods.” But, notwithstanding their 
numbers, this family is confessedly obscure and inde- 
termined. We have taken much pains to gain a com- 
petent knowledge of the various kinds which visit our 
island, and have procured specimens of most, if not all 
of them, but confess that we have been much puzzled 
in reconciling their provincial names with the synoni- 
ma of the different authors who have noticed them. 


taken. It certainly is but little known, and has no common name in 
this country. Montagu calls it Sylvia Hortensis, and says it is not 
the Motacilla Hippolais of Linneeus. The Germans call it the Bas- 
tard Nightingale. 
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THE PASSERINE WARBLER. 


( Motacilla passerina, Linn.—La Passerinette, Buff.) 


Lenetu nearly the same as the last. Bill pale 
brown; upper parts of the body brown, tinged with 
olive green ; under parts dingy white, a little inclining 
to brown across the breast; quills dusky, with pale 
edges; tail dusky; over each eye is an indistinct 
whitish line: legs pale brown. ‘The male and female 
are said to be much alike. ‘The eggs are dull white 
irregularly marked with dusky spots. ‘This bird is 
also a mocker, but its song is not so powerful as that 
of the last. Our specimen is somewhat less, and of a 
paler plumage than the Garden Warbler, but whether 
it may be the female, a variety, or a distinct species, 
the author has never been able to ascertain. 
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THE HEDGE WARBLER. 


HEDGE SPARROW. 


( Motacilla modularis, Linn.—La Fauvette d Hiver, 
Buff.) 


Tue length of this well known bird is somewhat more 
than five inches. The bill is dark; eyes hazel; its ge- 
neral appearance is dusky brown; the feathers on the 
head, hinder part of the neck, back, wings, and tail are 
edged with rusty or pale tawny brown, plain on the 
rump, clouded, and dashed on the sides with deeper 
shades of those colours: the chin, throat, sides of the 
neck, and fore part of the breast are dull bluish ash; 
belly the same colour, but lighter; legs reddish brown. 

This bird is commonly seen in hedges, from which 
circumstance it derives one of its names; but it has no 
other relation to the Sparrow than in the dinginess of 
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its colours; in every other respect it differs entirely. 
It remains with us the whole year, and builds its nest 
in hedges; it is composed of moss and wool, and lined 
with hair. The female generally lays four or five eggs, 
of a uniform pale blue, without any spots: the young 
are hatched about the beginning of May. During the 
time of sitting, if a cat or other voracious animal should 
happen to come near the nest, the mother endeavours to 
divert it from the spot by a stratagem similar to that by 
which the Partridge misleads the dog: she springs up, 
flutters from spot to spot, and by such means allures 
her enemy to a safe distance. In France this bird is 
rarely seen but in winter: it arrives generally in Octo- 
ber, and departs in the spring for more northern re- 
gions, where it breeds. It is supposed to brave the ri- 
gours of winter in Sweden, and that it assumes the white 
plumage common in those severe climates in that sea- 
son. Its song is little varied, but brisk and pleasant, 
especially in a season when all the other warblers are 
silent. It has already been observed that the Cuckoo 
sometimes deposits her egg in the nest of this bird. 
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THE REED WARBLER. 


SEDGE BIRD, OR REED WREN. 


( Motacilla Salicaria, Linn.—La Fauvette de roseauz, 


Buff.) 


Lenertu five inches. Bill dusky; eyes hazel; crown 
of the head and back brown, with dusky streaks; rump 
tawny; cheeks brown; over each eye a light streak ; 
wing coverts dusky, edged with pale brown, as are the 
quills and tail; throat, breast, and belly are white, the 
latter tinged with yellow; thighs yellow ; legs dusky ; 
the hinder claws much bent. 

It frequents the sides of rivers and ponds, and also 
places where reeds and sedges grow, and builds there ; 
the nest is made of dried grass, and tender fibres of 
plants, lined with hair, and usually contains five eggs 
of a dirty white, mottled with brown: it sings night and 
day, during the breeding time, imitating by turns the 
notes of various birds, from which it is also called the 
English Mock bird. The whole of this genus are so shy, 
that they will quit the nest if it be touched by any one. 
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THE GRASSHOPPER WARBLER, 


—MONTAGU ; 
GRASSHOPPER LARK,—PENNANT. 
(Sylvia Locustella, Lath.—Fauvette Tachetée, Buff.) 


Tus bird is between five and six inches in leneth, 
and of a slender form. ‘The tail is cuniform and rather 
long, as well as the legs; the wings short, reaching very 
little heyond the base of the tail. The irides are hazel ; 
upper mandible dusky, the under one yellowish white 
towards the base: a brown streak passes from the bill 
to the eye, and a white one above it; the crown of the 
head, hinder part of the neck, shoulders, and upper part 
of the back are brown, with a slight tinge of olive, the 
middle of each feather dusky ; the wings are nearly of 
the same colour, the feathers being dark in the middle, 
and edged with pale brown; the lower part of the back, 
upper tail coverts, and tail, are pale brown; the throat 
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and fore part of the neck are yellowish white, termi- 
nated by a few darkish spots on the upper part of the 
breast ; the sides of the neck, and all the under parts 
are pale dingy yellow; legs nearly the same. 

This bird is seldom seen, and is best known by the 
engthened grinding, sibilous noise which it makes a- 
oout the dusk of a still summer’s evening. It artfully 
skulks among old furze bushes, or in the thickest brakes 
and hedges, from which it will not easily be forced a- 
way. We were favoured with the drawing from which 
our figure is taken, by Mr R. R. Wingate, and also 
with a sight of its nest which is composed of coarse 
dried grass, and about three inches in thickness, but 
very shallow; it contained five beautiful white eggs, 
closely freckled with carnation spots. Mr W. gives the 
following account of the cunning manner in which it 
places its nest. Having long wished to get the eggs, 
he, in June, 1815, succeeded in eyeing the bird to the 
distant passage on the top of a whin bush, by which 
it entered and left its nest. This he found was built 
at the bottom of a deep narrow furrow or ditch, over- 
hung by the prickly branches of the whin, and grown 
over with thick coarse grass, matted together year after 
year, to the height of about two feet; all which he was 
obliged to take away piece-meal, before he succeeded 
in gaining the prize. 
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THE BLACK-CAP 


( Motacilla Atricapilla, Linn.—La Fauvette a téte noire, 
Buff.) 


Is somewhat above five inches in length. The up- 
per mandible is of a dark horn colour; the under one 
light blue, and the edges of both whitish; top of the 
head black; sides of the head and hinder part of the 
neck ash colour; back and wings olive grey; the throat, 
breast, belly, and vent more or less silvery white; the 
legs bluish, inclining to brown; claws black. The 
head of the female is of a dull rust colour. 

The Black-cap visits us about the middle of April, 
and retires in September; it frequents gardens, and 
builds its nest near the ground, commonly among the 
branches of the woodbine; itis very slightly made, and 
composed of the dried stems and curled roots of small 
grass, thinly interwoven with a very few hairs, and 
bound to the twigs with the cotton of plants; the inside 
of the nest is deep and round; the eggs, commonly five 
in number, are reddish brown, sprinkled or marbled 
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with spots of a much darker colour. During the time 
of incubation the male sits by turns, he likewise pro- 
cures the female food, such as flies, worms, and in- 
sects. The Black-cap sings sweetly, and so like the 
Nightingale, that in Norfolk it is called the Mock- 
Nightingale ; it also imitates the Thrush and the Black- 
bird. Our ingenious countryman, White, observes, that 
it has usually a full, sweet, deep, loud, and wild pipe, 
yet the strain is of short continuance, and its motions 
desultory; but when this bird sits calmly, and in earn- 
est engages in song, it pours forth very sweet but in- 
ward melody, and expresses great variety of sweet and 
gentle modulations, superior, perhaps, to any of our 
warblers, the Nightingale excepted; and, while it 
warbles, its throat is wonderfully distended. Black- 
caps feed chiefly on flies and insects, but not unfre- 
quently on ivy and other berries, and the seeds of the 


evonymus. 
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THE WHITE-THROAT,. 
( Motacilla Sylvia, Linn.—La Kauvette grise, Buff.) 


Leneru about five inches and a half. Bill dark 
brown, lighter at the base; eyes dark hazel; the up- 
per part of the head and back are reddish ash; throat 
white; lesser wing coverts pale brown; the greater 
dusky brown, with reddish margins; breast and belly 
silvery white; the wings and tail dusky brown, with 
pale edges, outer feathers white: legs pale brown. 
The breast and belly of the female are entirely white. 

This bird arrives with the Redstart, Black-cap, &c. 
in the spring, and quits us in autumn about the same 
time that they do; it frequents thickets and hedges, 
and feeds on insects and wild berries. It builds in 
thick bushes, the nest is composed of fine dried grass, 
thinly lined with hair: the female lays five eggs, of 
a greenish white, sprinkled with darkish olive spots, 
which become numerous and blotched at the thicker 
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end. It is often heard in the midst of a thick covert 
to utter a pretty constant grating call of cha, cha, 
cha, which it leaves off as soon as it is disturbed, flit- 
ting before the passenger from bush to bush, singing 
as it flies along, and sometimes mounting up a little 
height into the air, as if it were attempting to imitate 
the Lark, both in its motions and song; but in these it 
falls greatly short, and its frequently repeated notes 
have but little melody. 
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THE LESSER WHITE-THROAT. 
( Motacilla Sylviella, inn.) 


Tuis bird is of a slender shape, like the Willow 
Wren, and from its shy disposition, is not often seen. 
By those who have watched its motions, it is described 
as darting like a mouse through the interior branches 
of the brakes and underwoods, among which it shelters 
itself. Its length is four inches and seven-eighths, 
breadth seven inches and a quarter, weight six drachms. 
The irides are dark hazel; both mandibles are dark at 
the tips; the under one yellowish towards the base. 
The upper plumage is of a mouse coloured brown; the 
scapulars and quills nearly the same, edged with lighter 
brown; and the two outside feathers of the tail, with 
duli white: the under parts, from the chin to the vent, 
are more or less of a silvery white; legs, toes, and 
claws brown. 
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Our figure was taken from a bird which was shot in 
the boundary hedge of Newcastle Town Moor, on the 
2nd June, ‘1815, and presented to this work by Mr R. 
R. Wingate. Its nest was built in a woodbine bush, 
about a yard from the ground: it was of a slight fabric, 
composed of the dried stems of small grass, and curled 
small roots, and very thinly interwoven or lined with 
a few hairs. The eggs, five in number, were white, 
spotted with brown, and intermixed with other spots 
of a pale bluish ash. They are somewhat less than 
those of the White-throat, and differently marked. 
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THE YELLOW WREN, 


WOOD WREN. 


( Motacilla trochilus, Linn.—Le Pouillot ou le Chantre, 
Buff.) 


Lenetu above five inches. The bill is brown, the 
inside and edges yellow; eyes hazel ; upper parts of the 
plumage yellow, inclining to a pale olive green; the 
under pale yellow; over each eye there is a whitish 
streak, which in young birds is very distinct; the 
wings and tail are dusky brown, with pale edges: legs 
yellowish brown. 

There are three distinct species* of these, of which 


* The Author was so fortunate as to procure specimens of each 
kind, taken at the same time of the year, and had an opportunity of 
noticing the difference of their song. For these specimens, as well 
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the Yellow Wren is the largest; the following two 
differ in their size ‘as well as note; their form and man- 
ners are, however, very similar. ‘This species is rather 
scarce here. It is sometimes seen on the tops of trees, 
whence it often rises singing; its note is rather low, 
and soft, but not much varied. It builds its nest in 
plantations or coppices, and on the ground; it is com- 
posed of a great quantity of materials which lie scatter- 
ed about, such as the leaves of the holly, which have 
been dissected by insects, for its covering, and lined 
with the withered stems of small grasses: the entrance 
is on the side. The eggs, about six in number, are 
white, and more or less closely spotted with deep 
brown. 


as for many others, this work is indebted to the late Major H. F. 
Gibson, of the 4th dragoons. 

A nest, of this species, with five young ones, was found and ex- 
amined in Axwell Park, June 18, 1801: it was built in a hole on 
the edge of a drae: the entrance was long, and curiously arched over 
with the stems of dried grass. 
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THE WILLOW WREN. 


( Le Figuier brun et jaune, Buff.) 


Tuts is next in size. The plumage of the upper 
parts is darker than that of the last, and of an olive 
green; the wings are brown, with dull yellow edges; 
under parts whitish, pretty deeply tinged with yellow on 
the throat, breast, and thighs: the bill is brown, inside 
yellow; over each eye a light yellow line extends from 
the bill to the back part of the head: the legs are yel- 
low brown. ‘These birds vary in the shadings of their 
plumage. 

The Willow Wren frequents hedges and shrubberies; 
its food consists of insects, in search of which it is con- 
tinually running up and down small branches of trees. 
Its nest is placed on the ground, commonly on the side 
or edge of a brae ; it is composed of a great quantity of 
moss and dried grass, lined with long coarse hair and 
feathers: it lays six white eggs, beautifully spotted with 
red. 
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THE CHIFF CHAFF. 


Lenetu nearly five inches; breadth seven and a 
quarter; weight about a quarter of an ounce; upper 
plumage dark olive green; the under partakes of a 
blea lint white, slightly tinged with yellow; a pale dull 
yellow line extends from the bill over the eyes towards 
the nape; bill dark with yellow edges; primaries, se- 
condaries, and tail brown, edged with pale green; 
legs yellowish brown. They visit this country among 
the first summer birds of passage, but from their pre- 
ferring shady woods, or tall trees, they are seldom to 
be seen.* 


* Seven of these birds have recently been shot, some of them 
while in the act of calling “ chiff chaff,” and presented to this work, 
by Mr W. Proctor. They all exhibited nearly the same plumage. 
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THE LEAST WILLOW WREN. 
TROCHILUS MINOR. 


Lenetu scarcely four inches and a quarter. The 
upper plumage is of a deeper brown than that of the 
last, and with less of the olive tinge; the streak above 
the eye, the chin, throat, and fore part of the neck are 
of a duller cast; the legs and toes of a much darker 
brown ; and its very feeble song is also quite different. 

While the preceding sheet was at press, we were fa- 
voured with specimens of every known species of this 
family, by John Clavering Wood, Esq. of Marsh Hall, 
Salop; but this now described was so disheveled in 
plumage, from being sent so great a distance, that 
a figure could not be taken. We have now, how- 
ever, been enabled distinctly to ascertain that the 
Trochilus Minor is a different bird from the Chiff 
Chaff of White. 
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THE GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN. 


(Motacilla Regulus, Linn.—Le Roitelet, Buff.) 


Tuis is supposed to be the least of all European 
birds; it is certainly the smallest of the British kinds, 
being in length not quite three inches and a half,* and 
weighing only seventy-six grains. The Dill is very 
slender and dark; eyes hazel; on the top of its head 
the feathers are of a bright orange colour, bordered on 
each side with black, which forms an arch above the 
eyes, and with which it sometimes conceals the crown, 
by contracting the muscles of the head: the upper part 
of the body is yellowish olive green; all the under parts 
pale reddish white, tinged with green on the sides; the 
greater coverts of the wings are dusky brown, edged with 
yellow, and tipped with white: quills dusky, edged with 
pale green, as are the feathers of the tail, but lighter: 


* The body, when stripped of its feathers, is about an inch long. 
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legs yellowish brown. ‘The female is distinguished by 
a pale yellow crown: her whole plumage is less vivid 
than that of the male. 

This most pleasing fairy bird delights in the largest 
trees, such as oaks, elms, tall pines, and firs, particular- 
ly the first, in which it finds both food and shelter; in 
these it builds its nest, which is suspended from a branch 
by a kind of cordage made of the materials of which the 
nest is chiefly composed; it is of an oblong form, hay- 
ing an aperture on one side, and is made principally of 
moss, lined with the softest down, mixed with slender 
filaments: the female lays six or seven eggs, scarcely 
larger than peas, which are white, sprinkled with very 
small spots of a dull colour. ‘These birds are very agile, 
and are almost continually in motion, fluttering from 
branch to branch, creeping on all sides of the trees, 
clinging to them in every situation, and often hanging 
like the Titmouse. Their food consists chiefly of the 
smallest insects, which they find in the crevices of the 
bark of trees, or catch nimbly on the wing; they also 
eat the eggs of insects, small worms, and various sorts 
of seeds. 

The Golden-crested Wren is diffused throughout 
Europe; it has also been met with in Asia and Ame- 
rica, and seems to bear great extremes of temperature. 
It stays with us the whole year, and is a constant resi- 
dent even so far north as the Orkney Islands, where it 
also breeds. Its song is said to be very melodious, but 
weaker than that of the Common Wren: it has besides 
a sharp shrill cry, somewhat like that of the Grasshop- 


per. 
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KITTY WREN. 


( Motacilla Troglodytes, Linn.—Le Troglodyte, Buff.) 


Lenertu three inches and a half. The bill is slen- 
der, and a little curved; upper mandible and tips of 
a brownish horn colour, the under one, and edges of 
both, dull yellow; a whitish line extends from the bill 
over the eyes, which are dark hazel; the upper parts 
of the plumage are clear brown, obscurely marked on 
the back and rump with narrow double wavy lines of 
pale and dark brown colours; the belly, sides, and 
thighs are marked with the same colours, but more 
distinctly ; the throat is dingy white; cheeks and breast 
the same, faintly dappled with brown; the quills and 
tail are marked with alternate bars of a reddish brown 
and black ; legs pale olive brown. 

This active little bird is very common in England, 
and braves our severest winters, which it contributes 
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to enliven by its sprightly note. During that season 
it approaches near the dwellings of man, and takes 
shelter in the roofs of houses, barns, and in hay-stacks ; 
it sings till late in the evening, and not unfrequently 
during a fall of snow. In the spring it betakes itself 
to the woods, where it builds on the ground, or ina 
low bush, and sometimes on the turf, beneath the 
trunk of a tree, or in a hole in a wall: its nest is con- 
structed with much art, of an oval shape, with one 
small aperture in the side for an entrance: it is com- 
posed chiefly of moss, or other surrounding materials, 
so as not to be easily distinguished from them, and 
lined within with feathers: the female lays from ten to 
sixteen, and sometimes eighteen eggs; they are white, 
thinly sprinkled with small reddish spots, mostly at the 
thicker end. 
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THE WHEATEAR. 


WHITE-RUMP. 


(Motacilla Oenanthe, Linn.—Le Moteur, ou le Cul- 
blanc, Buff.) 


Lenetu five inches and a half. Bill black; eyes 
hazel; from the base of the bill a black streak is ex- 
tended over the eyes, cheeks, and ears, where it is pretty 
broad; above this there is a line of white; the top of 
the head, hinder part of the neck, and the back, are 
bluish grey; the wing coverts and quills dusky, edged 
with rusty white; the rump is perfectly white, as is part 
of the tail; the rest black; the under parts are pale 
buff, tinged with red on the breast: legs and feet black. 
In the female the white line above the eye is somewhat 
obscure, and all the black parts of the plumage incline 
more to brown; neither is the tail of so pure a white. 

The Wheatear breeds under shelter of a tuft or 
clod, in newly-ploughed lands, or under stones, and 
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sometimes in old rabbit burrows: the nest is con- 
structed with great care, of dry grass or moss, mixed 
with wool, lined with feathers, and defended by a sort 
of covert fixed to the stone or clod under which it is 
formed: the female generally lays five or six light blue 
eggs, the larger end encompassed with a circle of a 
somewhat deeper hue. 

This bird visits us about the middle of March, and 
from that time till May is seen to arrive: it frequents 
new-tilled grounds, and never fails to follow the plough 
in search of insects and small worms, which are its prin- 
cipal food. In some parts of England great numbers 
are taken in snares made of horse hair, placed beneath 
a turf; near two thousand dozen are said to have been 
taken annually in that way, in one district only, and 
are generally sold at sixpence per dozen.* They leave 
us in August and September, and about that time are 
seen in great numbers by the sea-shore, where, probably, 
they subsist some little time before they take their de- 
parture. They are extended over a large portion of 
the globe, even as far as the southern parts of Asia. 


* Pennant. 
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THE WHINCHAT. 


(Motacilla Rubetra, Linn.—Le grand Traquet, ou le 
Tarier, Buff.) 


Tus bird is somewhat larger than the Stonechat. 
The bill is black; eyes hazel; the feathers on the head, 
neck, and back are black, bordered with rust colour; a 
streak of white passes from the bill over each eye to- 
wards the hinder part of the head; the cheeks are 
blackish; chin white; breast rusty; belly, vent, and 
thighs pale buff; each wing is crossed by a white mark 
near the shoulder, and another smaller near the bastard 
wing; part of the tail, at the base, is white, the rest 
black; the two middle feathers wholly black, as are al- 
so the legs. The colours of the female are in general 
paler; the white streak over the eye, and the spots on 
the wings, are much less conspicuous; and the cheeks, 


instead of being black, partake of the colours of the 
head. 
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The Whinchat is a solitary bird, frequenting heaths 
and moors: it has no song, but only a simple unvaried 
note, and in manners very much resembles the Stone- 
chat: it makes its nest very similar to that bird, and is 
generally seen in the same places during the summer 
months: the female lays five eggs, of a lightish blue, 
very faintly sprinkled with small rusty spots. In the 
northern parts of England it disappears in winter ; but 
its migration is only partial, as it is seen in some of the 
southern counties at that season. It feeds on worms, 


flies and insects. 
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THE STONECHAT. 
STONE-SMITH, MOOR-TITLING. 
( Motacilla Rubicola, Linn.—Le Traquet, Buff.) 


Leneru nearly five inches. Bill black; eyes dark 
hazel; the head, neck, and throat black, faintly mixed 
with: brown; on each side of the neck, immediately a- 
bove the wings, there is a large white spot; the back 
and wing coverts are of a fine velvet black, margined 
with reddish brown; the quills are dusky, with pale 
brown edges, those next the body are white at the bot- 
tom, forming a spot of that colour on the wings; the 
breast is bay, lightest on the belly; the rump white ; 
tail black, the outer feathers edged with rusty.colour: 
legs black. The colours of the female are duller; the 
white on the sides of the neck is not so conspicuous ; 
the breast and belly much paler, and’ the white spot on 
the rump is wanting. 
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This solitary bird is chiefly found on wild heaths and 
commons, where it feeds on small worms and insects of 
all kinds. They build at the roots of bushes, or under- 
neath stones, carefully concealing the entrance to the 
nest by a variety of arts: it generally alights at some 
distance, and makes it approaches with great circuin- 
spection, creeping along the ground in a winding di- 
rection, so that it is a difficult matter to discover its re- 
treat. They build about the end of March, and lay five 
or six eggs of a greenish pale blue. The flight of the 
Stonechat is low: it is almost continually on the wing, 
flying from bush to bush, alighting only for a few se- 
conds. It remains with us the whole year, and in winter 
frequents moist places, in quest of food. Buffon com- 
pares its note to the word wis/rata frequently repeated. 
Latham observes, that it seemed to him like the click- 
ing of two stones together, from which circumstance it 
probably may have derived its name. 
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Of the Titmouse, 


Turs diminutive tribe is distinguished by a peculiar 
sprightliness and vivacity, to which may be added a de- 
gree of strength and courage which by no means agrees 
with its appearance. ‘They are perpetually in motion; 
running with great celerity along the branches of trees, 
searching in every little cranny, where the eggs of in- 
sects are deposited, which are their favourite food. 
During spring they are observed to be very busy a- 
mong the opening buds, in search of caterpillars, and 
are thus actively employed in preventing the mischiefs 
that would arise from a too great increase of destructive 
insects, whilst, at the same time they are intent on the 
means of their own preservation; they likewise eat 
small pieces of raw meat, particularly fat, of which they 
are very fond. None of this kind have been observed 
to migrate: they sometimes make short flittings from 
place to place in quest of food, but never entirely leave 
us. They are very bold and daring, and will attack 
birds much larger than themselves. Buffon says, “ they 
pursue the Owl with great fury, and in their attacks aim 
chiefly at the eyes: their actions on these occasions are 
attended with a swell of the feathers, and a succession 
of violent attitudes and rapid movements, which strong- 
ly mark the bitterness of their rage. They will some- 
times attack birds smaller and weaker than themselves, 
which they kill, and having picked a hole in the skull, 
they eat out the brains.” The nests of most of this 
kind are constructed with the most exquisite art, and 
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with materials of the utmost delicacy: some species, 
with great sagacity, build them at the extreme end of 
small branches projecting over water, by which means 
they are effectually secured from the attacks of serpents 
and the smaller beasts of prey. 

These birds are very widely spread over both the old 
and the new continent. ‘They are every where prolific, 
even to a proverb, laying a great number of eggs, 
which they attend with great solicitude, and provide 
for their numerous progeny with indefatigable activity. 

All the Titmice are distinguished by short bills, 
which are conical, a little flattened at the sides, and 
very sharp-pointed ; by which they are admirably fitted 
by nature to pick up their prey, which consists mostly 
of the eggs of insects, on which they live all the winter 
season; the nostrils are small and round, and gene- 
rally covered by short bristly feathers, reflected from 
the forehead; the tongue seems as if cut off at the end, 
and terminated by short filaments; the toes are divided 
to their origin; the back toe is very large and strong. 
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THE TITMOUSE. 


OX-EYE. 
(Parus major, Linn.—La Grosse Mésange, Buff.) 


Tue length of this bird is about five inches. The 
bill and eyes are black, the head is covered apparently 
with a sort of hood, of a fine deep glossy black, which 
extends to the middle of the neck; cheeks white; belly 
greenish yellow, divided down the middle by a line of 
black reaching to the vent; the back is of an olive 
green; rump bluish grey; quills dusky, the greater 
edged with white, the lesser with pale green; the wing 
coverts are of a bluish ash; the greater coverts tipped 
with white, which forms a bar across the wings; the 
tail is black, the exterior edge of the outer feathers 
white: legs dark lead colour. 

The Titmouse begins to pair early in February; the 
male and female consort for some time before they 
make their nest, which is composed of the softest and 
most downy materials ; and built generally in the hole 
of a tree: the female lays from eight to ten white eggs, 
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spotted with rust colour. Buffon says, that the young 
brood continue blind for several days, after which their 
growth is very rapid, and they are able to fly in about 
fifteen days: after they have quitted the nest they re- 
turn no more to it, but perch on the neighbouring 
trees, and incessantly call on each other; they gene- 
rally continue together till the approach of spring in- 
vites them to pair. We kept one of these birds in a 
cage for some time: it was fed chiefly with hemp-seed, 
which, instead of breaking with its bill, like the Lin- 
net, it held very dexterously in its claws, and pecked 
it till it broke the outside shell; it likewise ate raw 
flesh, minced small, and was extremely fond of flies, 
which when held to the cage, it seized with great avi- 
dity : it was continually in motion during the day, and 
would, for hours together, dart backwards and for- 
wards with astonishing activity. Its usual note was 
strong and simple; it had besides, a more varied, but 
very low, and not unpleasant song. During the night 
it rested on the bottom of the cage. 
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THE CRESTED TITMOUSE. 


(Parus cristatus, Linn.—Le Mésange Huppée. ) 


Tus shy and solitary species is rather more than 
four inches and a half in length. It is distinguished 
from the rest of the genus by having its head ornament- 
ed with a peaked crest of black feathers, narrowly mar- 
gined with white; those between the crest and the brow 
are of the same colours, but the white greatly predo- 
minates. ‘The bill and irides are dusky; the cheeks, 
and sides of the head and neck dull white; the chin, 
and fore part of the neck to the breast black; from 
thence a line of the same branches off, and bounding 
the white part of the neck, extends to the hinder part 
of the head; the auriculars, with the exception of a 
white spot in the middle, are black, and form a patch, 
which is pointed off towards the nape; the back and 
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coverts are rusty dull brown ; the quills and tail nearly 
the same, but more deeply tinged with rust colour; the 
breast, belly, and sides also partake of the same colours, 
but are much paler; the legs are lead colour, tinged 
with pale brown. 

Some of the species have been met with in Scotland, 
but are considered rare visitants. ‘They take up their 
abode in the deep recesses of forests, in various parts 
of the continent of Europe, and prefer the shelter of 
evergreen trees; but from their being of so retired a 
disposition, they are seldom seen there, even by the 
few whose business may lead them into these gloomy 
wilds. The above figure was made from a preserved 
specimen obligingly lent to this work by the Hon. H. 
T. Liddell, of Ravensworth Castle. 
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THE BLUE TITMOUSE. 


TOM-TIT, BLUE-CAP, OR NUN. 
(Parus ceruleus, Linn.—La Mésange bleue, Buff.) 


Tue length of this beautiful bird is about four 
inches and a half. Bill and eyes black; crown of the 
head blue, terminated behind with a line of dirty 
white; sides of the head white, underneath which, 
from the throat to the hinder part of the neck, is a 
line of dark blue; from the bil], on each side, a nar- 
row line of black passes through the eyes; the back is 
yellowish green; coverts blue, edged with white; 
quills black, with pale blue edges; tail blue, the two 
middle feathers longest; under parts of the body pale 
yellow: legs and claws black. The female is some- 
what smaller than the male, has less blue on the head, 
and her colours in general are not so bright. 
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This busy little bird is seen frequently in our gar- 
dens and orchards, where its operations are much 
dreaded by the over-anxious gardener, who fears, that 
in its pursuit after its favourite food, which is often 
lodged in the tender buds, it may destroy them also, 
to the injury of the future harvest, not considering that 
it is the means of destroying a much more dangerous 
enemy, (the caterpillar) which it finds there: it has 
likewise a strong propensity to flesh, and is said to 
pick the bones of such small birds as it can master, as 
clean as skeletons. ‘he female builds her nest in holes 
of walls or trees, which she lines well with feathers: 
she lays from fourteen to twenty white eggs, spotted 
with red. If her eggs should be touched, or one of 
them be broken, she forsakes her nest and builds 
again, but otherwise makes but one hatch in the year. 
This bird is distinguished above all the rest of the 
Titmice by its rancour against the Owl. 
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THE COAL TITMOUSE. 


(Parus ater, Linn.—La petite Charbonniere, Buff.) 


Tus bird is somewhat less than the last, and weighs 
only two drachms; length four inches. Bill black, as 
are the head, throat, and part of the breast ; from the 
corner of the bill, on each side, an irregular patch of 
white passes under the eyes, extending to the sides of 
the neck; a spot of the same occupies the hinder part 
of the head and neck ; the back and all the upper parts 
are greenish ash ; wing coverts tipped with white, which 
forms two bars across the wing; under parts reddish 
white: legs lead colour; tail somewhat forked at the 
end. This species frequents hilly woods, particularly 
those of the pine and fir, building in hollow trees, and 
laying eight or ten eggs of a pure white, with a few 
purple spots. 
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THE LONG-TAILED TITMOUSE. 


(Parus caudatus, Linn.—La Meésange a longue queue, 


Buff.) 


LENGTH nearly five inches and a half, of which the 
tail itself is rather more than three inches. Its bill is 
very short and black; eyes hazel; orbits red; top of 
the head white, mixed with grey: over each eye there 
is a broad black band, which extends backwards, and 
unites on the hinder part of the head, whence it passes 
down the back to the rump, bordered on each side with 
dull red; the cheeks, throat, and breast are white; the 
belly, sides, rump, and vent dull rose colour, mixed 
with white; the coverts of the wings are black, those 
next the body white, edged with rose colour; quills 
dusky, with pale edges: the tail consists of feathers of 
very unequal lengths; the four middle feathers are 
wholly black, the others white on the exterior edge: 
legs and claws black. 

The foregoing figure was taken from one newly shot. 
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There was a preserved specimen in the Museum of the 
late Mr Tunstall, at Wycliffe, in which the black band 
through the eyes was wholly wanting; the back of the 
neck was black; the back, sides, and thighs, were red- 
dish brown, mixed with white: it probably was a female. 

The nest of this bird is singularly curious and ele- 
gant, of a long oval form, with a small hole in the side, 
near the top, as an entrance; the outside is formed of 
moss, woven or matted together with the silken shrouds 
of the aurelia of insects, and covered all over with the 
tree and the stone lichens, fixed with fine threads of 
the same silken material: from this thatch the rain 
trickles off without penetrating, whilst from its simila- 
rity in colour and appearance to the bark of the branch 
on which it is commonly placed, it is not easily disco- 
vered: the inside is thickly lined with a profusion of 
feathers,* the soft webs of which are all laid inwards, 
with the quills or points stuck into the outward fabric. 
In this comfortable mansion the female deposits her 
eggs, to the number of sixteen or seventeen, which are 
concealed almost entirely among the feathers: they are 
about the size of a large pea, and perfectly white,+ but 
take a fine red blush from the transparency of the 
shell, which shews the yoke. This bird is not uncom- 
mon with us; its habits and places of resort are the 


* In some places the nest is called a feather-poke. 

+ Eggs taken out of the same nest differ: some are delicately 
freckled ‘with red spots. This difference of the eggs in the same nest 
is very common. At night the male and female roost in the nest: 
one with its tail out at the hole, and the other with its head. Their 
tails after incubation are very crooked and ruffled for a long time. 
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same as those of the other Titmice. It flies very swift- 
ly, and from its slender shape, and the great length of 
its tail, it seems like a dart shooting through the air. 
It is almost constantly in motion, running up and down 
the branches of trees with great facility. The young 
continue with the parents, and form little flocks through 
the winter: they utter a small shrill cry, only as a call, 
but in the spring their notes become more musical. 

The Long-tailed Titmouse is found in the northern 
regions of Europe, and from the thickness of its coat, 
seems well calculated to bear the rigours of a severe 
climate. Latham says, that it has been brought from 
Jamaica; and observes, that it appeared as fully cloath- 
ed as in the coldest regions. 
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THE MARSH TITMOUSE. 


BLACK-CAPPED TITMOUSE. 
(Parus palustris, Linn.—La Meésange de marais, Buff.) 


Leneru somewhat short of five inches. Bill black ; 
the whole crown of the head, and part of the neck be- 
hind, deep black ; a broad streak, of a yellowish white, 
passes from the beak, underneath the eye, backwards; 
throat black; breast, belly, and sides dirty white ; back 
ash grey; quill feathers dusky, with pale edges: tail 
dusky ; legs dark lead grey. 

The Marsh Titmouse is said to be fond of wasps, 
bees, and other insects, and to lay up a little store of seeds 
against a season of want. It frequents marshy places, 
whence it derives its name. Its manners are similar 
to those of the Coal Titmouse, and it is equally pro- 
lific. 
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THE BEARDED TITMOUSE. 
(Parus biarmicus, Linn.—La Mésange barbue, Buff.) 


LenctH somewhat more than six inches. The bill 
is orange, but so delicate that it changes on the death 
of the bird to a dingy yellow; eyes also orange; head 
and back part of the neck pearl grey, or light ash; on 
each side of the head, from the eye, there is a black 
mark extending downwards on the neck, and ending 
in a point, not unlike a mustachio; the throat and fore 
part of the neck are silvery white; the back, rump, and 
tail light rust colour, as are the belly, sides, and thighs; 
the breast is delicate flesh red; the vent black; lesser 
coverts of the wings dusky, the greater rusty, with pale 
edges; the quills are dusky, edged with white, those 
next the body with rusty on the exterior web, and with 
white on the inner; the bastard wing is dusky, edged 
and tipped with white: legs black. The female wants 
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the black mark on each side of the head; the crown of 
the head is rust colour, spotted with black; the vent 
feathers not black, but of the same colour as the belly. 

The Bearded Titmouse is found chiefly in the south- 
ern parts of the kingdom; it frequents marshy places 
where reeds grow, on the seeds of which it feeds; it 
breeds there, though its minute history is imperfectly 
known. It is said, that they were first brought to this 
country from Denmark, by the Countess of Albemarle, 
and that some of them, having made their escape, 
founded a colony here; but Latham, with great proba- 
bility, supposes that they are ours ab origine, and that 
it is owing to their frequenting the places where reeds 
grow, and which are not easily accessible, that so little 
is known of them. Edwards gives a figure of this bird, 
and describes it under the name of the Least Butcher 


Bird. 
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Of the Swallow. 


Or all the families of birds which resort to this 
island for incubation, food, or shelter, there is none 
which has occassioned so many conjectures respecting 
its appearance and departure as the Swallow tribe: of 
this we have already treated in the introductory part of 
the work, to which we refer the reader. Their habits 
and modes of living are perhaps more conspicuous than 
those of any other. Their arrival has ever been asso- 
ciated in our minds with the idea of spring ; and till the 
time of their departure they seem continually before 
our eyes. The Swallow lives almost constantly in the 
air, and performs many of its functions in that element; 
and whether it pursues the devious windings of the in- 
sects on which it feeds, or endeavours to escape the 
birds of prey by the quickness of its motion, it describes 
lines so mutable, so interwoven, and so confused, that 
they hardly can be pictured by words. ‘ The Swallow 
tribe is of all others the most inoffensive, entertaining, 
and social; all, except one species, attach themselves 
to our houses, amuse us with their migrations, songs, 
and marvellous agility, and clear the air of gnats and 
other troublesome insects, which would otherwise much 
annoy and incommode us. Whoever contemplates the 
myriads of insects that sport in the sun-beams of a sum- 
mer evening in this country, will soon be convinced to 
what degree our atmosphere would be choaked with 
them, were it not for the friendly interposition of the 
Swallow tribe.”* 


* White’s Selborne. 
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Swallows are found in every country, but seldom re- 
main the whole year in the same climate; the tinies of 
their appearance in and departure from this country are 
well known: on their arrival all nature assumes a more 
chearful aspect. The bill of this genus is short, very 
broad at the base, and a little bent; the head is flat, 
and the neck scarcely visible; the tongue is short, 
broad, and cloven; tail mostly forked; wings long; 
legs short. The plumage of both sexes are nearly alike. 
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THE SWALLOW. 


CHIMNEY OR HOUSE SWALLOW. 


( Hirundo rustica, Linn.—L’ Hirondelle domestique, 
Buff.) 


LenetH somewhat more than six inches. Bill 
black; eyes hazel; forehead and chin red, inclining 
to chesnut; the whole upper part of the body black, 
reflected with a purplish blue on the top of the head 
and scapulars; the quills of the wings, according to 
their different positions, are sometimes bluish black, 
and sometimes greenish brown, whilst those of the tail 
are black, with green reflections; the fore part of the 
breast is black, the rest of the breast and belly white ; 
the inside and corners of the mouth yellow; tail very 
long and much forked, each feather, except the mid- 
dle ones, is marked with an oval white spot on the 
inner web: legs very short, delicately fine, and black- 
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ish. We have seen a young Swallow, which was shot 
on the 26th of September ; its length was scarcely five 
inches; its tail was short, and not forked; the feathers 
were black, wanting the white spots; its breast was 
tinged with red. 

The Swallow makes its appearance soon after the 
vernal equinox, and leaves us again about the end of 
September: it builds generally in chimnies, in the in- 
side, within a few feet of the top, or under the eaves 
of houses; the nest is curiously constructed, of a cy- 
lindrical shape, plaistered with mud, mixed with straw 
and hair, and lined with feathers: it is attached to the 
sides or corners of the chimney, and is sometimes a 
foot in height, open at the top. The female lays five 
or six eggs, white, speckled with red. Swallows re- 
turn to the same haunts: they build annually a new 
nest, and often fix it, if the place admit, above that 
occupied the preceding year. We are favoured by 
Sir John Trevelyan, Bart. with the following curious 
fact :—At Camerton Hall, near Bath, a pair of Swal- 
lows built their nest on the upper part of the frame of 
an old picture over the chimney, coming through a 
broken pane in the window of the room. They came 
three years successively, and in all probability would 
have continued to do so if the room had not been put 
into repair, which prevented their access to it. Both 
this bird and the Martin have generally two broods in 
the year; the first in June, the other in August, or 
perhaps later. Swallows frequently roost at night, 
after they begin to congregate, by the sides of rivers 
and pools, from which circumstance it has been erro- 
neously supposed that they retire into the water. 
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Not many attempts have been made to preserve 
Swallows alive during the winter, and of these, few 
have succeeded. The following experiments, by Mr 
James Pearson, of London, communicated to us by Sir 
John Trevelyan, Bart. are highly interesting, and throw 
great light upon the natural history of the Swallow; we 
shall give them nearly in Mr Pearson’s own words. 

Five or six of these birds were taken about the latter 
end of August, 1784, ina bat fowling-net, at night; 
they were put separately into small cages, and fed with 
Nightingale’s food: in about a week or ten days they 
took food of themselves; they were then put altogether 
into a deep cage, four feet long, with gravel at the bot- 
tom; a broad shallow pan with water was placed in it, 
in which they sometimes washed themselves, and seemed 
much strengthened by it. One day Mr Pearson ob- 
served, that they went into the water with unusual 
eagerness, hurrying in and out again repeatedly, with 
such swiftness as if they had been suddenly seized with 
a frenzy. Being anxious to see the result, he left them 
to themselves about half an hour, and on going to the 
cage again, found them all huddled together in a corner, 
apparently dead ; the cage was then placed at a proper 
distance from the fire, when only two of them recover- 
ed, and were as healthy as before—the rest died. The 
two remaining ones were allowed to wash themselves 
occasionally for a short time only; but their feet soon 
after became swelled and inflamed, which Mr P. attri- 
buted to their perching, and they died about Christmas; 
thus the first year’s experiment was in some measure 
lost. Not discouraged by the failure of this, Mr P. de- 
termined to make a second trial the succeeding year 
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from a strong desire of being convinced of the truth re- 
specting their going into a state of torpidity. Accord- 
ingly, the next season, having taken some more birds, he 
put them into the cage, and in every respect pursued the 
same methods as with the last; but to guard their feet 
from the bad effects of the damp and cold, he covered 
the perches with flannel, and had the pleasure to ob- 
serve, that the birds throve extremely well; they sung 
their song through the winter, and soon after Christmas 
began to moult, which they got through without any 
difficulty, and lived three or four years, regularly moult- 
ing every year at the usual time. On the renewal of 
their feathers, it appeared, that their tails were forked 
exactly the same as in those birds which return hither 
in the spring, and in every respect their appearance 
was the same. These birds, says Mr Pearson, were 
exhibited to the society for promoting Natural History, 
on the 14th day of February, 1786, at the time they 
were in a deep moult, during a severe frost, when the 
snow was on the ground. Minutes of this circumstance 
were entered in the books of the society. These birds 
died at last from neglect, during a long illness which 
Mr Pearson had: they died in the summer. Mr P. 
concludes his very interesting account in these words : 
—* January 20, 1797, I have now in my house, No. 
21, Great Newport-street, Long-Acre, four Swallows 
in moult, in as perfect health as any birds ever appear+ 
ed to be when moulting.” 

These experiments have since been amply confirmed 
by the observations of M. Natterer, of Vienna, as stated 
by M. Temminck in his Manuel d’Ornithologie; and 
the result clearly proves, what is in fact now admitted 
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on all hands, that Swallows do not in any material 
instance differ from other birds in their nature and 
propensities; but that they leave us when this country 
can no longer furnish them with a supply of their pro- 
per and natural food; but more especially when the 
great object of their coming, that of propagating their 


kind, has been fulfilled. 
Swallows soon become familiar* after they have been 


* The following remarkable proof of this is extracted from a letter, 
which we received from the Rev. Walter Trevelyan, dated Long- 
W:.ton, Northumberland, September 10, 1800 :— 

** About nine weeks ago, a Swallow fell down one of our chimnies, 
nearly fledged, and was able to fly in two or three days. The children 
desired they might try to rear him, (to which I agreed, fearing the old 
ones would desert him) and as he was not the least shy, they succeed- 
ed without any difficulty, for he opened his mouth for flies as fast as 
they could supply them, and was regularly fed to a whistle. In afew 
days (perhaps a week) they used to take him into the fields with them, 
and as each child found a fly, and whistled, the littie bird flew for his 
prey, from one to another: at other times he would fly round above 
them in the air, but always descended at the first call, in spite of the 
constant endeavours of the wild Swallows to seduce him away, for 
which purpose several of them at once would fly about him in all di- 
rections, striving to drive him away when they saw him about to settle 
on one of the children’s hands, extended with the food. He would 
very often alight on the children, uncalled, when they were walking 
several fields distant from home. 

‘“* Gur little inmate was never made a prisoner, by being put into a 
cage, but always ranged about the room at large, wherever the chil- 
dren were, and they never went out of doors without taking him with 
them. Sometimes he would sit on their hands or heads, and catch 
flies for himself, which he soon did with great dexterity. At length, 
finding it take up too much of their time to supply him with food 
enough to satisfy his appetite, (for I have no doubt he ate from seven 
hundred to a thousand flies a-day} they used to turn him out of the 
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caught; that from which the foregoing figure was taken 
had been slightly wounded in the wing, so as to pre- 
vent its flying away. It sat on the bench while the cut 
was engraved, and from its having been fed by the 
hand with flies, when sitting for its portrait, watched 
every motion, and at every look of the eye, when point- 
edly directed towards it, ran close up to the graver, in 
expectation cf a fresh supply of food. 


house, shutting the window to prevent his return, for two or three 
hours together, in hopes he would learn to cater for himself, which he 
soon did, but still was no less tame, always answering their call, and 
coming in at the window to them (of his own accord) frequently, every 
day, and always roosting in their room, which he has regularly done 
from the first till within a week or ten days past. He constantly 
roosted on one of the children’s heads till their bed-time; nor was he 
disturbed by the child moving about, or even walking, but would re- 
main perfectly quiet, with his head under his wing, till he was put a- 
way for the night in some warm corner: for he liked much warmth. 

‘“* It is now four days since he came in to roost in the house, and 
though he did not then shew any symptoms of shyness, yet he is evi- 
dently becoming less tame, as the whistle will not now bring him to 
the hand, nor does he visit us as formerly, but he always acknowledges 
it when within hearing, by a chirp, and by flying near. Nothing 
could exceed his tameness for about six weeks, and I have no doubt 
it would have continued the same, had we not left him to himself as 
much as we could, fearing he would be so perfectly domesticated that 
he would be left behind at the time of migration, and of course be 
starved in the winter, from cold or hunger. 

“* One thing I have observed, which perhaps is not much known, 
which is, that these birds cast like the Hawk tribe.” 
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THE MARTIN. 


MARTLET, MARTINET, OR WINDOW SWALLOW. 


( Hirundo urbica, Linn.—L’ Hirondelle a cul blanc, 
Buff.) 


LenetTu about five inches and a half. . Bill black ; 
eyes dark hazel; inside of the mouth yellow; the top 
of the head, the wings, and tail dusky brown ; back 
black, glossed with blue; the rump and all the under 
parts, from the chin to the vent, are pure white: ends 
of the secondary quill feathers finely edged with white; 
the legs are covered with white downy feathers down 
to the claws, which are white also, very sharp and 
much hooked; the middle toe is much longer than the 
others, and is connected with the inner one as far as 
the first joint. 

This bird visits us in great numbers: it has general- 
ly two broods, sometimes three, in the year: it builds 
in craggy precipices near the sea, or by the sides of 
lakes, most frequently, however, under the eaves of 
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houses,* or close by the window. ‘The nest is made of 
mud and straw on the outside, and lined with feathers ; 
the first hatch consists of five white eggs, dusky at the 
thicker end: the second of three or four; and the third 
of ouly two or three. While the young birds are con- 
fined to the nest, the parents feed them, adhering by 
the claws to the outside; but as soon as they are able 
to fly, they receive their nourishment on the wing, by 
a motion quick and almost imperceptible to those who 
are not accustomed to observe it. 

The Martin arrives somewhat later than the Swal- 
low, and does not leave us so soon: they have been 
observed in the neighbourhood of London so late as 
the middle of October. White, in his Natural Histo- 
ry of Selborne, has made some judicious remarks on 
these birds, with a view to illustrate the time and man- 
ner of their migrations, to which, we beg leave to re- 
fer. 


* The following passage of our “ sweet Shakespeare,” descriptive 
of its haunts, has always been admired as conveying a perfect idea 
of amenity of situation :— 

“* The guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 
By his lov’d mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, buttress, 
Nor coigne of vantage, but this bird hath made 
His pendent bed, and procreant cradle: Where they 
Most breed and haunt, I have observed, the air 
Is delicate.” 
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THE SAND MARTIN. 
BANK MARTIN, OR SAND SWALLOW. 


( Hirunda riparia, Linn.—L’ Hirondelle de rivage, 


Buff.) 


Leneru about four inches and three quarters. Bill 
dark horn colour; head, neck, breast, and back mouse 
colour; over each eye is a light streak; throat and 
fore part of the neck white, as are the belly and vent; 
wings and tail brown; feet smooth and dark brown. 

This is the smallest, as well as the least numerous 
of our Swallows. It frequents the steep sandy banks 
of rivers, in the sides of which it makes deep holes, 
and places the nest at the end; it is carelessly con- 
structed of straw, dry grass, and feathers; the female 
lays five or six white eggs, almost transparent, and is 
said to have only one brood in the year. 
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THE SWIFT. 


BLACK MARTIN, DEVILING, OR SCREAMER. 


(Hirundo Apus, Linn.—Le Martinet noir, Buff.) 


LENGTH nearly eight inches. Bill black; eyes hazel ; 
general colour a sooty black, with greenish reflections ; 
throat white; wings long, measuring from tip to tip, 
about eighteen inches; tail much forked; legs dark 
brown, and very short; toes stand two and two on 
each side of the foot, and consist of two phalanges or 
joints only, a conformation peculiar to this bird. 
There is hardly any difference between the male and 
the female. 

The Swift arrives later, and departs sooner than any 
of the tribe: it is larger, stronger, and its flight is 
more rapid than that of any other of its kindred. It 
has but one brood in the year, so that the young ones 
have time to gain strength enough to accompany the 
parent birds in their distant excursions. They have 
been noticed at the Cape of Good Hope, and proba- 
bly visit the more remote regions of Asia. Swifts are 
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almost continually on the wing; they fly higher, and 
wheel with bolder wing than the Swallows, with which 
they never intermingle. The life of the Swift seems to 
be divided into two extremes; the one of the most vio- 
lent exertion, the other of perfect inaction ; they must 
either shoot through the air, or remain close in their 
holes. ‘They are seldom seen to alight; but if by any 
accident they should fall upon a piece of even ground, 
it is with difficulty they can recover themselves, owing 
to the shortness of their feet, and the great length of 
their wings. They are said to avoid heat, and for this 
reason pass the middle of the day in their holes; in 
the morning and evening they go out in quest of pro- 
vision; they then are seen in flocks, describing an 
endless series of circles upon circles, sometimes in 
close ranks, pursuing the direction of a street, and 
sometimes whirling round a large edifice, all scream- 
ing together: they often glide along without stirring 
their wings, and on a sudden they move them with 
frequent and quickly repeated strokes. Swifts build 
generally in lofty steeples and high towers: sometimes 
under the arches of bridges, which, though their ele- 
vation be not great, are difficult of access: the nest is 
composed of a variety of materials, such as dry grass, 
moss, hemp, bits of cord, threads of silk and linen, 
small shreds of gauze, of muslin, feathers, and other 
light substances which they chance to find in the 
sweepings of towns. It is difficult to conceive how 
these birds, which are never seen to alight, gather 
such materials; some have supposed that they catch 
them in the air as they are carried up by the wind; 
others, that they raise them by glancing along the sur- 
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face of the ground; while others assert, with more 
probability, that they often rob the Sparrow, and oc- 
cupy the same hole, after driving out the possessor. 
The female lays five white eggs, rather pointed and 
spindle-shaped: the young ones are hatched about the 
latter end of May; they begin to fly about the middle 
of June, and shortly after abandon the nest, after which 
the parents seem no more to regard them. 

Swifts begin to assemble previously to their depar- 
ture, early in July: their numbers daily increase, and 
large bodies appear together: they soar higher, with 
shriller cries, and fly differently from their usual mode. 
These meetings continue till towards the middle of 
August, after which they disappear. 
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THE PRATINCOLE, 


AUSTRIAN PRATINCOLE. 


(Firundo Pratincola,* Linn.—La Perdrix de Mer, 
Buff.) 


Bit short, strong, strait, hooked at the end, gape 
wide; nostrils near the base, linear, oblique; legs long 
and slender ; toes connected by a membrane at the 
base; tail forked, consisting of twelve feathers. La- 
tham notices only three species and four varieties of 
this genus of birds. 


* Circumstances connected with our arrangement, oblige us to in- 
troduce the Pratincole immediately after the Swallow tribe, though 
we agree with modern systematic writers that this is not the most 
suitable place for it. In some of its habits, manners, and external 
characters, it strikingly resembles birds of the Swallow kind, while in 
the length and form of the legs and toes, the rapidity with which 
it runs, and its frequenting the borders of fresh waters, &c. it comes 
so near the Runners and Waders, that it may perhaps find its appro- 
priate station where Latham, Temminck, and other authors have ar- 
ranged it, somewhere between or amongst those great divisions. 
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The Pratincole has not till lately been noticed as a 
British bird. Montagu says, one of them was shot near 
Liverpool, on the 18th May, 1804, and was taken to 
Mr Bullock* before it was cold, which specimen is now 
in the collection of Lord Stanley. It was shot in the 
act of taking beetles on the wing, the remains of which 
were found in its stomach. The stuffed specimen from 
which our figure and description were taken, was lent 
to this work by Mr John Wingate, jun. Newcastle. 
The Jength is about ten inches; bill black and short ; 
the upper mandible convex or hooked; under one red 
at the base; the gape is wide; the irides are said to be 
reddish: colour of the plumage on the upper parts 
brown, but the crown of the head and neck are some- 
what tinged with rufous; primary quills dark brown, se- 
condaries paler and tipped with white; throat brownish 
buff: a black line begins in front of the eye, and passing 
underneath it before the auriculars, falls down and en- 
circles the throat; below this to the breast, the feathers 
are rufous pale brown, fading into buff on the lower 
part. The belly, sides of the rump, and upper and 
under coverts of the tail, are white; the feathers at the 
base of the tail are also white on both the outer and 
inner webs; the rest of the feathers are deep brown; 
the tail is much forked, and the two outside feathers 
are about an inch and a quarter longer than the rest: 
the wings, as well as the tail, are long, and both are 
formed like those of the Swallow: the edge of the wing 
from the alula spuria to the greater coverts, is whitish ; 


* Mr Bullock also met with one in the summer of 1812, in Unst, 
one of the Zetland isles. 
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the under coverts of the wing are partly brown and part- 
ly bright ferruginous; the legs are long, and bare above 
the knee; toes brown, the claws slightly bent. ‘These 
birds are said to inhabit Germany, partictlarly on the 
borders of the Rhine, are sometimes seen in France, 
but are most plentiful in the deserts towards the Cas- 
pian Sea, frequenting the dry plains in great flocks. 
They are also common throughout the deserts of Inde- 
pendent Tartary, as far as the rivers Kamyschlossca 
and Irtish. They make their nest in holes, like the 
Sand Martin, in the sandy banks of rivers, and lay six 
or seveli eggs. 
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THE NIGHT-JAR. 


GOAT-SUCKER, DOR-HAWK, OR FERN OWL. 
(Caprimulgus Europeus, Linn.—L’ Engoulivent, Buff.) 


Tue length is about ten inches and a half. Bill 
small, flat, and somewhat hooked at the tip, and fur- 
nished on each side of the upper mandible with several 
strong bristles, whereby it secures its prey; the lower 
jaw is edged with a white stripe, which extends back- 
ward towards the head; the eyes are large, full, and 
black ; the plumage beautifully freckled and powdered 
with browns of various hues, mixed with rusty and 
white, but so diversified as to baffle all description. 
The male is distinguished by an oval spot of white on 
the inner webs of the first three quill feathers, and at 
the ends of the two outermost feathers of the tail; the 
legs are short, rough, and scaly, and feathered below 
the knee; the toes are connected by a membrane as 
far as the first joint; the middle one is considerably 
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Jarger than the rest, and the claw is serrated en one 
side. ; 

To avoid, as much as possible, perpetuating error, 
we have dropped the name Goat-sucker, which has no 
foundation but in ignorance and superstition, and have 
adopted one, which, though not universally known, 
bears some analogy to the nature and qualities of the 
bird, both with respect to the time of its appearance, 
which is always the dusk of the evening, as well as to 
the jarring noise which it utters whilst at rest perched 
on a tree, and by which it is peculiarly distinguished. 

The Night-jar is found in every part of the old con- 
tinent, from Siberia to Greece, Africa, and India; it 
arrives in this country about the end of May, being 
one of our latest birds of passage, and departs in the 
end of August or the beginning of September : it is no- 
where numerous, and never appears in flocks. Like 
the Owl, it is seldom seen in the day-time, unless dis- 
turbed, or in dark and gloomy weather, when its eyes 
are not dazzled by the bright rays of the sun. It feeds 
on insects, which it catches on the wing: it is a great 
destroyer of the cock-chafer or dor-beetle, from which 
circumstance, in some places, it is called the Dor-hawk, 
Six of these insects were found in the stomach of our 
specimen, besides four or five Jarge-bodied moths. 
White supposes that the feet are useful in taking its 
prey, as he observed it frequently, whilst on the wing, 
put forth a leg, with which it seemed to convey some- 
thing to its mouth. These birds frequent moors and 
wild heathy tracts abounding with ferns: they make no 
nest, but the female deposits her eggs on the ground ; 
she lays only two or three, which are dull white, spotted 
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with brown. ‘They are seen most frequently towards 
autumn: their motions are irregular and rapid, some- 
times wheeling in quick succession round a tree or 
other object, diving at intervals as if to catch their prey, 
and then rising again as suddenly. The Night-jar 
usually perches on a bare branch, its head lower than 
its tail, and in this attitude utters its jarring note: it is 
likewise distinguished by a sort of buzzing while on the 
wing, which has been compared to the noise caused by 
the quick rotation of a spinning-wheel, from which, in 
some places, it is called the Wheel-bird: sometimes it 
utters a small plaintive note or squeak, four or five 
times in succession: the latter is probably its-call to 
invite the female. It does not perch like other birds, 
sitting across the branch, but lengthwise. In hot 
weather it is very fond of basking in the sun on the 
ground, and will suffer itself to be very nearly ap- 
proached ; but is difficult to be seen on account of the 
resemblance of its plumage to the colour of the place 
on which it chuses to sit. It is a solitary bird, two be- 
ing seldom found together, but sitting at a little distance 
from each other. 
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Of the Move kind, 


THE various families which constitute this beautiful 
genus are distinguished by shades and gradations so 
minute, as to exceed all description. By much the 
larger portion are the willing attendants on man, 
and depend on his bounty, seldom leaving the dwell- 
ings provided for them, and only roaming abroad to 
seek amusement, or to procure subsistence; but when 
we consider the lightness of their bodies, the great 
strength of their wings, and the amazing rapidity of 
their flight, it isa matter of wonder that they should 
submit even to a partial domestication, or occupy those 
tenements fitted up for the purpose of breeding and 
rearing their young. It must be observed, however, that 
in these they live rather as voluntary captives, or tran- 
sient guests, than as permanent or settled inhabitants, 
enjoying a considerable portion of that liberty they so 
much delight in: on the slightest molestation they will 
sometimes abandon their mansion with all its conve- 
niences, and seek a solitary lodgment in the holes of 
old walls or unfrequented towers; and some ornitho- 
logists assert, that they will even take refuge in the 
woods, where, impelled by instinct, they resume their 
native Manners. 

The varieties and intermixtures of this tribe are innu- 
merable, and partake of all those diversified hues which 
are the result of domestication. The habits of Pi- 
geons are well known, no birds being more universally 
diffused. Having a powerful wing, they are ena- 
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bled to perform very distant journies; accordingly, 
wild and tame Pigeons occur in every climate, and al- 
though they thrive best in warm countries, yet with 
care they succeed also in very northern latitudes. 
Their manners are gentle and lively; they are fond of 
society, and have always been held emblematic of peace 
and innocence; they are faithful to their mates, whom 
they solicit with the softest cooings, the tenderest ca- 
resses, and the most graceful movements. The exte- 
rior form of the Pigeon is elegant: the bill is weak, 
straight and slender, and has a soft protuberance at 
the base, in which the nostrils are placed, the point 
is somewhat curved: the legs are short and red, and 
the toes divided to the origin. They moult once, and 
the sexes do not differ in plumage. 
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THE RING DOVE, 


CUSHAT, OR QUEEST, 
(Columba Palumbus, Linn.—Le Pigeon ramier, Buff.) 


Is the largest of all the Pigeon tribe, and measures 
about seventeen inches in length. The bill is pale red; 
the nostrils are covered with a mealy red fleshy mem- 
brane ; eyes pale yellow; the upper parts of the body 
bluish ash, deepest on the upper part of the back, the 
lower part of which, the rump, and fore part of the 
neck and the head, are pale ash grey; the lower part of 
the neck and breast are vinous ash; the belly, thighs, 
and vent dull white; on the hinder part of the neck is a 
semicircular line of white (whence the name) above and 
beneath which, the feathers are glossy, and of a change- 
ful hue in different lights; the greater quills are dusky, 
and all of them excepting ‘the outermost, edged with 
white; from the point of the wing a white line extends 
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downwards, passing above the bastard wing; the tail is 
ash grey, tipped with black: legs red, and partly cover- 
ed with feathers; claws black. 

The Ring Dove is very generally diffused throughout 
Europe: it is said to be migratory, but that it does not 
leave us entirely is certain, for we have frequently seen 
them during the winter on the banks of the Tyne, where 
they constantly breed in the spring. ‘The nest is com- 
posed of small twigs, so loosely put together, that the 
eggs may be seen through it from below. The female 
lays two white eggs, and is generally supposed to have 
two broods in the year. They feed on acorns, wild 
fruits, herbs, and grain of all kinds ; they likewise are 
very fond of the roots of the pernicious weeds so well 
known to farmers under the denomination of whickens, 
of which the Triticum repens, or couch-grass, is the 
principal : their flesh is very delicious when they have 
fed upon these, but it soon acquires an unpleasant fla- 
vour when they have lived upon turnips, which, from 
necessity, they are driven to eat in severe winters. 
The Ring Dove has a louder and more plaintive sort 
of cooing than the common Pigeon, but is not heard 
except in pairing time, or during fine weather. 
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THE WILD PIGEON. 


STOCK DOVE. 
(Columba Cinas, Linn.—Le Biset, Buff.) 


Leneru fourteen inches. Bill pale red; the head, 
neck, and upper part of the back deep bluish grey, 
reflected on the sides of the neck with glossy green 
and gold; breast pale reddish purple; the lower part 
of the back and the rump light grey or ash, as are also 
the belly, thighs, and under tail coverts; the primary 
quill feathers are dusky, edged with white, the others 
grey, marked with two black spots on the exterior 
webs, forming two bars across each wing; tail ash 
grey, tipped with black; lower half of the two outer- 
most feathers white: legs and feet red; claws black. 


The Stock Dove, Rock Pigeon, and Wood Pigeon, 
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with some small differences, may be included under 
the same denomination, and are probably the origin of 
most of those beautiful varieties, which, in a state of 
domestication, are dependent upon man. 

Wild Pigeons migrate in large flocks into England, 
at the approach of winter, from the northern regions, 
and return in the spring; many of them, however, re- 
main in this country, only at times changing their 
quarters. They build in the hollows of decayed trees, 
and commonly have two broods in the year. In a state 
of domestication their fecundity is prodigious; and, 
though they never lay more than two eggs at a time, 
yet, allowing them to breed nine times in the year, the 
produce of a single pair, at the expiration of four 
years, may amount to the enormous number of 14,762.* 
The male and female perform the office of incubation 
by turns, and feed their young by casting up the pro- 
visions out of their stomachs into the mouths of the 
young ones. 

To describe the varieties of the domestic Pigeon 
would exceed the limits of our work; we shall therefore 
barely mention the names of the most noted among 
them, such as Tumblers, Carriers, Jacobins, Croppers, 
Powters, Runts, Turbits, Shakers, Smiters, Owls, Nuns, 
&c. Of these the Carrier Pigeon is the most deserving 
of notice, having been made use of, from very early 
times, to convey intelligence on the most important oc- 
casious, and it never fails to execute its commission with 
unequalled expedition ‘and certainty.+ The bird used 


* Stillingfleet’s Tracts. 
+ In Asia Pigeons are still used to convey intelligence. 
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on these occasions is taken from the place to which the 
advices are to be communicated, and the letter being 
tied under its wing, it is let loose, and in spite of sur- 
rounding armies and every obstacle that would have 
effectually prevented any other means of conveyance, 
guided by instinct alone, it returns directly home, where 
the intelligence is so much wanted. ‘There are instances 
on record of their having been employed during a 
siege, to convey an account of its progress, of the si- 
tuation of the besieged, and of the probable means of 
relief: sometimes they have been the peaceful bearers 
of glad tidings to the anxious lover, and to the mer- 
chant, of the welcome news of the safe arrival of his 
vessel at the desired port. 
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THE TURTLE DOVE. 
(Columba Turtur, Linn.—La Tourterelle, Buff.) 


LENGTH somewhat more than twelve inches. Bill 
brown; eyes yellow, encompassed with a crimson circle; 
top of the head ash grey, mixed with olive; each side 
of the neck is marked with a spot of black feathers, 
tipped with white; the back is ash grey, each feather 
margined with reddish brown; wing coverts and sca- 
pulars reddish brown, spotted with black ; quill feathers 
dusky, edges pale; the fore part of the neck and the 
breast are light purplish red; the belly, thighs, and 
vent white; the two middle feathers of the tail brown, 
the others dusky, tipped with white, the two outermost 
also edged with the same: legs red. One of these 
birds, which was sent us by the Rev. Henry Ridley, 
was shot out of a flock at Prestwick-Car, in Northum- 
berland, in the month of September, 1794; it agreed 
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in every respect with the Common Turtle, excepting 
the mark on each side of the neck, which was wholly 
wanting : we suppose it to have been a young bird. 

The note of the Turtle Dove is singularly tender and 
plaintive: in addressing his mate, the male makes use 
of a variety of winning attitudes, cooing at the same 
time in the most gentle and soothing accents ; on which 
account this bird has been represented in all ages, as 
the most perfect emblem of connubial attachment and 
constancy. It arrives late in the spring, and departs 
about the latter end of August: frequenting the thickest 
and most sheltered parts of the woods, where it builds 
on the highest trees: the female lays two eggs, and has 
only one brood in this country, but in warmer climates 
it is supposed to breed several times in the year. Tur- 
tles are pretty common in Kent, where they are some- 
times seen in flocks of twenty or more, frequenting the 
pea fields, and doing much damage. ‘Their stay with 
us seldom excceds four or five months, during which 
time they pair, breed, and rear their young, which are 
strong enough to join them in their retreat. 
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Of the Gallinaceous Kd, 


We are now to speak of a very numerous and useful 
order of birds, which, by the bounty of Providence, is 
diffused throughout every country of the world, afford- 
ing a plentiful and grateful supply of the most delicate, 
wholesome, and nutritious food. A large portion of 
these seem to have left their native woods to crowd 
around the dwellings of man, where, subservient to his 
purpose, they subsist upon the pickings of the farm- 
yard, the stable, or the dunghill; a chearful, active 
race, which enliven and adorn the rural scene, and re- 
quire no other care than the fostering hand of the house- 
wife to protect them. Some kinds, such as the Phea- 
sant, the Partridge, and the like, are found only in 
cultivated places, at no great distance from the habita- 
tions of men; and, although they have not submitted to 
his dominion, they are nevertheless subject to his con- 
trolling power, and are the objects of his keenest pur- 
suit; whilst others, taking a wider range, find food and 
shelter in the deepest recesses of the forests, sometimes 
subsisting upon wild and heathy mountains, or among 
rocks and precipices the most difficult of access. 

The characters of the gallinaceous tribes are well 
known: most of the species are distinguished above all 
others for the whiteness of their flesh; their bodies are 
large and bulky, and their heads comparatively small ; 
the bill in all of them is short, strong, and somewhat 
curved; their wings are short and concave, and scarce- 
ly able to support their bodies, on which account they 
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seldom meke long excursions: their legs are strong, 
and furnished with a spur or a knob behind. 

Birds of this kind are extremely prolific, and lay a 
great number of eggs: the young follow the mother as 
soon as hatched, and immediately pick up the food 
which she is most assiduous in shewing them; she ge- 
nerally makes her nest on the ground, or in places easy 
of access to her young brood. 

Our gallant Chanticleer holds a distinguished rank 
in the list of our domestic tribes; on which account we 
shall place him at the head. 
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THE COCK. 
( Phasianus Gallus, Linn.—Le Coq, Buff.) 


Tue Cock, like the Dog, in his present state of do- 
mestication, differs so widely from his supposed wild 
original, as to render it a difficult matter to trace him 
back to his primitive stock; however it is generally 
agreed that he is to be found in a state of nature in the 
forests of India, and in most of the islands of the In- 
dian seas. The varieties of this species are endless, 


every country and almost every district of each country, 
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producing a different kind. T'rom Asia, where they are 
supposed to have originated, they have been diffused 
over every part of the inhabited world. America was 
the last to receive them. It has been said that they 
were first introduced into Brazil by the Portuguese : 
they are now as common in all the inhabited parts of 
that vast continent as with us. Of those which have 
been selected for domestic purposes in this country, 
the principal are— 

1. The Crested Cock, of which there are several va- 
rieties, such as the white-crested black ones ; the black- 
crested white ones; the gold and silver ones, &c. 

2. The Hamburgh Cock, named also Velvet Breech- 
es, because its thighs and belly are of a soft black.* 
This is a very large kind, and much used for the table. 

3. The Bantam, or Dwarf Cock, a diminutive but 
very spirited breed: its legs are furnished with long 
feathers, which reach to the ground behind; it is very 
courageous, and will fight with one much stronger than 
itself. 

4. The Frizzled Cock. The feathers in this are so 
curled up that they seem to be reversed, and te stand 
in opposite directions. ‘They are originally from the 
southern parts of Asia, and when young are extremely 
sensible of cold. ‘They have a disordered and unpleas- 
ant appearance, but are in much esteem for the table. 

5. The Silk Fowls, whose skin and bones are black. 

6. A kind which has no rump, and consequently no 
tail feathers. 

We shall finish our list with the English Game-Cock, 


* Buffon. 
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which stands unrivalled by those of any other country 
for its invincible courage, and on that account is made 
use of as the instrument of the cruel diversion of cock- 
fighting. To trace this custom to its origin we must 
look back into ancient times. The Athenians allot- 
ted one day in the year to cock-fighting; the Romans 
are said to have learned it from them; and by that 
warlike people it was first introduced into this island. 
Henry VIII. was so attached to the sport, that in or- 
der to enjoy it, he caused a commodious house to be 
erected, which, though it is now applied to a very dif- 
ferent purpose, still retains the name of the Cock-pit. 
The Chinese and many of the nations of India are so 
extravagantly fond of this unmanly and disgraceful a- 
musement, that, during the paroxysms of their phrensy, 
they will sometimes risk not only the whole of their 
property, but their wives and children, on the issue of 
a battle. 

The appearance of the Game-cock, when in his full 
plumage and not mutilated for the purpose of fighting, 
is strikingly beautiful and animated: his head, which 
is small, is adorned with a beautiful red comb, and his 
chin and throat with wattles; his eyes sparkle with 
fire, and his whole demeanor bespeaks boldness and 
freedom. The feathers on his neck are long, slender, 
and pointed, and fall gracefully down upon his body, 
which is thick, muscular, and compact; his tail is 
long, and the flexile feathers which fall over it form a 
beautiful arch behind, which gives a grace to all his 
motions: his legs are strong, and armed with sharp 
spurs, with which he defends himself and attacks his 
adversary ; he lays hold with his beak, and strikes with 
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the feet and wings. When surrounded by his females, 
his whole aspect is full of animation; he allows of no 
competitor, but on the approach of a rival, rushes for- 
ward to instant combat, and either drives him from the 
field, or perishes in the attempt. He is polygamous, 
but this is a habit probably forced upon him by domes- 
tication, for even in this state, there is always one fe- 
male more favoured than the rest, yet he is very atten- 
tive to his seraglio, hardly ever losing sight of them ; he 
leads, defends, and cherishes them, collects them to- 
gether when they straggle, and seems to eat unwillingly 
till he sees them feeding around him: when he loses 
them he utters his griefs aloud, and from the different 
inflections of his voice, and the various significant ges- 
tures which he makes, one would be led to conclude 
that it is a species of language which serves to commu- 
nicate his sentiments. ‘The fecundity of the hen is 
great; she lays generally two eggs in three days, and 
continues to lay through the greater part of the year, 
excepting the time of moulting, which lasts about two 
months. After having laid about ten or twelve eggs, 
she prepares for the anxious task of incubation, and 
gives the most certain indications of her wants by her 
cries, cluckings, and the violence of her emotions. 
Should she be deprived of her own eggs, she will co- 
ver those of any other kind, or even fictitious ones of 
stone or chalk, by which means she wastes herself in 
fruitless efforts. A sitting hen is a lively emblem of 
the most affectionate solicitude; she covers her eggs 
with her wings and body, fosters them with a genial 
warmth, and changes them gently, that all parts may 
be properly heated: she seems to perceive the impor- 
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tance of her employment, on which she is so intent, 
that she apparently neglects, in some measure, the 
necessary supplies of food and drink; she omits no 
care, overlooks no precaution, to complete the exist- 
ence of the little incipient beings, and to guard against 
the dangers that threaten them; the cock takes upon 
himself no part of the duty. Buffon, with his usual 
elegance, observes, ‘ that the condition of a sitting 
hen, however insipid it may appear to us, is perhaps 
not a tedious situation, but a state of continual joy; so 
much has nature connected raptures with whatever re- 
lates to the multiplication of her creatures !” 

When once the young have escaped from the shell, 
her whole nature appears to undergo a transformation. 
From being the most insensible and timid of birds, she 
becomes impatient, anxious, and fearless, attacking 
every animal, however fierce or powerful, that but 
seems to threaten her tender brood. 

For a curious account of the process of incubation, 
in the developement of the chick, we refer our readers 
to the above-mentioned author, who has given a minute 
detail of the several appearances, till the chick is ready 
to come forth. 

The Egyptians have a method of hatching eggs with- 
out the assistance of the hen, and in great numbers at 
once, by means of artificial heat. A similar practice 
has been introduced into this country. ‘The process is 
managed by steam, and patents taken out for it ! 
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THE PHEASANT. 


(Phasianus Colchicus, Linn.—Le Faisan, Buff.) 


LENGTH two feet eleven inches. The bill is of a pale 
horn colour; the nostrils are hid under an arched co- 
vering; eyes yellow, and surrounded by a space in 
appearance like scarlet cloth, finely spotted with black ; 
immediately under each eye is a small patch of short 
feathers of a dark glossy purple; the upper parts of 
the head and neck are deep purple, varying to glossy 
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green and blue ; lower parts of the neck and the breast 
reddish chesnut, with black indented edges; the sides 
and lower part of the breast the same, with pretty 
large tips of black to each feather, which in different 
lights vary to a glossy purple; the belly and vent are 
dusky ; back and scapulars beautifully variegated with 
black and white, or cream colour speckled with black, 
and mixed with deep orange, all the feathers edged 
with black ; on the lower part of the back is a mixture 
of green; the quills are dusky, freckled with white ; 
wing coverts brown, glossed with green, and edged 
with white; rump plain reddish brown; the two mid- 
dle feathers of the tail are about twenty inches long, 
the shortest on each side less than five, of a reddish 
brown, marked with transverse bars of black: legs 
dusky, with a short blunt spur on each, but in some 
old birds the spurs are as sharp as needles; between 
the toes there is a strong membrane. 

The female is less, and does not exhibit that variety 
and brilliancy of plumage which distinguish the male: 
the general colours are light and dark brown, mixed 
with black, the breast and belly finely freckled with 
small black spots on a light ground; the tail is short, 
and barred somewhat like that of the male; the space 
round the eye is covered with feathers.* 


* The hen Pheasant is sometimes known, when she has done 
breeding, to assume the garb of a male. That illustrious physiologist, 
John Hunter, ina paper read before the Royal Society, and pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions for 1780, says—‘ It is re- 
marked by those who are conversant with this bird, when wild, that 
there appears now and then a hen Pheasant with the feathers of the 
cock ; and all that they have decided on this subject is, that this ani- 
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The Ring Pheasant is a fine variety of this species : 
its principal difference consists in a white ring, which 
encircles the lower part of the neck; the colours of the 
plumage in general are likewise more distinct and 
vivid. A fine specimen of this bird was sent us by the 
Rev. William Turner, of Newcastle, from which the 
figure was engraven. They are sometimes met with in 
the neighbourhood of Alnwick, whither they were 
brought by his Grace the late Duke of Northumber- 
land. That they intermix with the common breed is 
very obvious, as in some we have seen, the ring was 
hardly visible, and in others a few feathers only, mark- 
ed with white, appeared on each side of the neck, 
forming a white spot. It is much to be regretted, that 
this beautiful breed is likely soon to be destroyed, by 
those who pursue every species of game with an avari- 
cious and indiscriminating rapacity. 

There are many varieties of Pheasants, of extraordi- 
nary beauty and brilliancy of colours: in many gentle- 
men’s woods there is a kind as white as snow, which 
will intermix with the common ones. Many of the 
gold and silver kinds, brought from China, are also 
kept in aviaries in this kingdom: the Common Phea- 


mal does not breed, and that its spurs do not grow.” He further 
notices, that in two of these birds which he dissected, he found them 
perfectly feminine, having “ both the ovaria and the ovi-duct.” A 
Pheasant exhibiting the same kind of plumage as those mentioned by 
Mr Hunter, was shot in January, }805, by Sir Thomas Frankland, 
Bart. and presented to this work. This bird was of the size of the 
common hen Pheasant, its tail nearly the same ; it was without spurs, 
and had no scarlet around the eyes, and in rising its cry was that of 
the hen: in other respects its plumage was nearly like that of the 
male, only not quite so brilliant in colour. 


252 
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sant is likewise a native of the east, and is the only one 
of its kind that has multiplied in our island. Phea- 
sants are generally found in low woody places, on the 
borders of platns, where they delight to sport: during 
the night they roost on the branches of trees. They 
are very shy birds, and do not associate together, ex- 
cept during the months of March and April, when the 
male seeks the female; they are then easily discovera- 
ble by the noise which they make in crowing and clap- 
ping their wings, which may be heard at some distance. 
The hen makes her nest on the ground, like the Par- 
tridge, and lays from twelve to fifteen olive coloured 
eggs, which are smaller than those of the domestic 
Hen: the young follow the mother as soon as they are 
freed from the sheil. During the breeding season the 
cock Pheasants will sometimes intermix with our com- 
mon Hen, and produce a hybrid breed, of which we 
have known several instances. 
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THE TURKEY. 


(Meleagris Gallopavo,* Linn.—Le Dindon, Buff.) 


Ir seems to be generally allowed that this bird was 
originally brought from America, and that in its wild 
state it is considerably larger than our domestic Turkey. 
The general colour is black, variegated with bronze and 


* Of this and each of the two following genera, only a single species 
comes under our notice as belonging to this country, and these are 
never seen in a wild state. They are so closely allied to each other, and 
to the genus Phasianus, both in habits, manners, structure, and even 
general appearance, that it seems somewhat extraordinary that Lin- 
nzeus, who is not at all times over scrupulous, had not included them 
under the same generic appellation. 
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bright glossy green, in some parts changing to purple ; 
the quills are green gold, black towards the ends, and 
tipped with white; the tail consists of eighteen feathers, 
brown, mottied and tipped with black ; the tail coverts 
waved with black and white; on the breast is a tuft of 
black hairs, eight inches in length: in other respects it 
resembles the domestic bird, especially in having a bare 
red carunculated head and neck, a fleshy dilatable ap- 
pendage hanging over the bill, and a short blunt spur 
or knob at the back part of the leg. 

Tame Turkies, like every other animal in a state cf 
domestication, are of various colours; of these the pre- 
vailing one is dark grey, inclining to black, with a little 
white towards the end of the feathers; some are per- 
fectly white; others black and white: there is also a 
beautiful variety of a fine deep copper colour, with the 
greater quills pure white; the tail of a dirty white: in 
all of them the tuft of black hair on the breast is pre- 
valent. Great numbers are bred in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and other counties, whence they are driven to the Lon- 
don markets in flocks of several hundreds. The drivers 
manage them with facility, by means of a bit of red rag 
tied to a long rod, which, from the antipathy these birds 
bear to that colour, effectually drives them forward. 

The motions of the male, when agitated with desire, 
or inflamed with rage, are very similar to those of the 
Peacock: he erects his tail, and spreads it like a fan, 
whilst his wings droop and trail on the ground, and he 
utters at the same time a dull hollow sound; he struts 
round and round with a solemn pace, assumes all the 
dignity of the most majestic of birds, every now and 
then bursting out abruptly into a loud unmusical gurgle. 
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The hen begins to lay early in the spring: she is very 
attentive to the business of incubation, and will produce 
fifteen or sixteen chicks at one time, but seldom has 
more than one hatch in a season in this climate. Young 
Turkies, after their extrication from the shell, are very 
tender, and require great attention in rearing, being 
subject to a variety of diseases, from cold, rain, and 
dews; even the sun itself, when they are exposed to its 
more powerful rays, is said to occasion almost imme- 
diate death. As soon as they are sufficiently strong, 
they are abandoned by the mother, and are then capa- 


ble of enduring the utmost rigour of our winters. 
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THE PEACOCK. 


{ Pavo cristatus, Linn.—Le Paon, Buff.) 


To describe the inimitable beauties of this bird, in 
adequate terms, would be a task of no small difficulty. 


‘ Its matchless plumage,” says Buffon, * seems to 


cos) 
combine all that delights the eye in the soft and de- 
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licate tints of the finest flowers, all that dazzles it in the 
sparkling lustre of the gems, and all that astonishes it 
in the grand display of the rainbow.” Its head is a- 
dorned with a tuft, consisting of twenty-four feathers, 
whose slender shafts are furnished with webs only at 
the ends, painted with the most exquisite green, mixed 
with gold: the head, throat, neck, and breast, are of a 
deep blue glossed with green and gold; the back of the 
same, tinged with bronze; the scapulars and lesser wing 
coverts reddish cream colour, variegated with black ; 
the middle coverts deep blue, glossed with green and 
gold; the greater coverts and bastard wing reddish 
brown, as are also the quills, some of which are varic- 
gated with black and green; the belly and vent are 
black, with a greenish hue; but the distinguishing cha- 
racter of this singular bird is its train, which rises above 
the tail, and, when erected, forms a fan of the most re- 
splendent hues: the two middle feathers are sometimes 
four feet and a half long, the others gradually diminish- 
ing on each side; the shafts, which are white, are fur- 
nished from their origin nearly to the end, with parted 
filaments of varying colours ending in a flat vane, which 
is decorated with what is called the eye. ‘ This is a 
brilliznt spot, enamelled with the most enchanting co- 
lours; yellow, gilded with various shades; green, run- 
ning into blue and bright violet, varying according to 
its different positions; the whole réceiving additional 
lustre from the colour of the centre, which is a fine 
velvet black.” When pleased or delighted, and in the 
sight of his females, the Peacock erects his train, and 
displays the majesty of his beauty: all his movements 
are full of dignity ; his head and neck bend nobly back ; 
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his pace is slow and solemn, and he frequentiy turns 
slowly and gracefully round, as if to catch the sun- 
beams in every direction and produce new colours of 
inconceivable richness, accompanied at the same time 
witn a hollow murmuring voice. The cry of the Pea- 
cock, at other times, especially on a summer evening 
and night, is often repeated, and is very disagreeable. 

The Peahen is somewhat less than the cock, and 
though furnished both with a train and crest, is desti- 
tute of those dazzling beauties by which he is distin- 
guished. She lays five or six whitish eggs, in some 
secret spot, where she can conceal them from the male, 
who is apt to break them: she sits from twenty-five to 
thirty days, according to the temperature of the climate 
or season. 

These birds were originally brought from the distant 
parts of India, and thence have been diffused over the 
civilized world. The first notice of them is to be found 
in holy writ,* where we are told they made part of the 
cargoes of the valuable fleet which every three years 
imported the treasures of the East to Solomon’s court. 
They are sometimes found wild in many parts of Asia 
and Africa: the largest and finest are said to be met 
with in the neighbourhood of the Ganges, and on the 
fertile plains of India, where they attain a great size: 
under the influence of that climate this beautiful bird 
exhibits its dazzling colours, which seem to vie with the 
gems and precious stones produced in those delightful 
regions. In colder climates they require great care in 
rearing, and do not obtain their full plumage till the 


=°2d' Chron. 1x. 21. 
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third year. Though rarely brought to the table now, 
they were in former times considered a delicacy, and 
made a part of the luxurious entertainments of the Ro- 
man voluptuaries. 

The females sometimes assume the plumage of the 
male; this is said to take place after they have done 
laying. <A bird of this kind is preserved in the British 
Museum. 

White Peacocks are not uncommon in England; the 
eyes of the train are barely visible, and may be traced 
by a different undulation of shade upon the pure white 
of the tail. 
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THE PINTADO. 


GUINEA FOWL, OR PEARLED HEN. 
( Numida Meleagris, Linn.—La Pintade, Buff.) 


Turis bird is somewhat larger than the common Hen. 
The head is bare of feathers, and covered with a naked 
bluish skin; on the top is a callous conical protube- 
rance; at the base of the lower mandible, on each side, 
hangs a loose wattle, which in the female is red, and in 
the male bluish; the upper part of the neck is almost 
naked, being very thinly furnished with a few straggling 
hairy feathers; the skin is light ash; the lower part of 
the neck is covered with feathers of a purple hue; the 
general colour of the plumage is dark bluish grey, 
sprinkled with round white spots of different sizes, re- 
sembling pearls, from which it has been called the 
Pearled Hen; its wings are short, and the tail pendu- 
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lous, or pointing downwards : its legs are of a dark co- 
lour. 

This species, which is now very common with us, 
was originally from Africa, whence it has been diffused 
over every part of Europe, the West Indies, and Ame- 
rica: it formed a part of the Roman banquets, and is 
still much esteemed as a delicacy, especially when young. 
The female lays a great number of eggs, which she fre- 
quently secretes till she has produced her young brood : 
the egg is smaller than that of a common Hen, of a 
rounder shape, and the shell much thicker; it is very 
delicious eating. 

The Pintado is a restless, clamorous bird, with a 
harsh creaking note, which is very grating and un- 
pleasant, resembling the sound of a rusty hinge, and 
an often repeated call like ‘* come back, come back, come 
back :” it scrapes the ground like the Hen, and rolls in 
the dust to free itself from insects. During the night 
it roosts on high places ; and if disturbed, alarms every 
thing within hearing by its unceasing cry. In its na- 
tural state of freedom it is said to prefer marshy places. 
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Of the Grouse. 


Brrps of this genus generally prefer high northern 
latitudes, or the more lofty mountainous situations in 
the central parts of Europe; their food consisting al- 
most entirely of leaves and berries. ‘The larger species 
are said to be polygamous, the male retiring after the 
females have been fecundated, and living apart until 
the return of the breeding season: he has likewise 
greatly the advantage in point of size and beauty of 
plumage. The smaller families observe the common 
law of pairing, and of performing together the work of 
incubation, with great assiduity and affection. In these 
the difference of sex is very little conspicuous. Some 
of the species moult once, others twice a year. 

The birds of this kind are principally characterized 
by their strong curved heak, the massive bulkiness of 
their bodies, and their plumed legs and toes. 
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THE WOOD GROUSE. 


COCK OF THE WOOD, OR CAPERCAILE. 


( Tetrao Urogallus, Linn.—Le grand Cog de Bruyere, 
Buff.) 


Tus bird is nearly three feet in length, and four in 
breadth, and weighs from ten to fifteen pounds. The 
bill is very strong, convex, and of a light horn colour ; 
over each eye there is a naked skin, of a bright red: 
the eyes are hazel; the nostrils small, and almost hid 
under a covering of short feathers, which extend under 
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the throat, and are there much longer than the rest, 
and black; the head and neck are elegantly marked 
with small transverse lines of black and grey, as are 
also the back and wings, but more irregularly; the 
breast is black, richly glossed with green on the upper 
part, and mixed with a few white feathers on the belly 
and thighs; the sides are marked like the neck; the 
tail consists of eighteen feathers, which are black, those 
on the sides are marked with a few white spots: the 
legs are very stout, and covered with brown feathers ; 
the toes are furnished on each side with a strong pec- 
tinated membrane. The female is considerably less 
than the male, and differs from him greatly in her co- 
lours: her throat is red; the transverse bars on the 
head, neck, and back are red and black; the breast 
pale orange; belly barred with orange and black, the 
top of each feather white; the back and wings mottled 
with reddish brown and black; the scapulars tipped 
with white; the tail is of a deep rust colour, barred 
with black, and tipped with white. 

This beautiful bird is found chiefly in high moun- 
tainous regions, and is very rare in Great Britain. 
Pennant mentions one, as an uncommon instance, 
which was shot near Inverness. It was formerly met 
with in Ireland, but is now supposed to be extinct 
there. In Russia, Sweden, and other northern coun- 
tries, it is very common: it lives in the forests of pine, 
with which those countries abound, and feeds on the 
cones of the fir trees, which, at some seasons, give an 
unpleasant flavour to its flesh, so as to render it unfit 
for the table; it likewise eats various kinds of plants 
and berries, particularly the juniper. Early in the 
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spring the season for pairing commences: during this 
period, the cock places himself on an eminence, where 
he displays a variety of attitudes; the feathers on his 
head stand erect, his neck swells, his tail is displayed, 
and his wings trail almost on the ground, his eyes 
sparkle, and the scarlet patch on each side of his head 
assumes a deeper dye; at the same time he utters his 
well-known cry, which has been compared to the sound 
produced by the whetting of a scythe: it may be heard 
at a considerable distance, and never fails to draw 
to him his faithful mate. The female lays from eight 
to sixteen eggs, which are white, spotted with yel- 
low, and larger than those of the Common Hen: for 
this purpose she chuses some secret spot, where she can 
sit in security: she covers her eggs carefully over with 
leaves, when she is under the necessity of leaving them 
in search of food. The young follow the hen as soon 
as they are hatched, sometimes with part of the shell 
attached to them, and remain with her till the return 


of spring.* 


* Temminck notices a peculiarity in the trachea of the male bird. 
It makes a circumvolution of nearly three fourths of its length. Two 
very thin ribband like muscles are attached to the upper larynx, which 
adhere by very delicate fibres to the tube, pass under the gizzard, and 
unite their fibres on the crest of the sternum. The trachea of the 
female on the contrary enters the lungs in a straight line, and the 
ribband like muscles are wanting. 
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THE BLACK GROUSE. 
BLACK GAME, OR BLACK COCK. 


( Tetrao Tetrix, Linn.—Le Cog de Bruyére a queue 
fourchue, Buif.) 


Tus bird though not of greater bulk than the com- 
mon hen, weighs nearly four pounds: length about one 
foot ten inches, breadth two feet nine. ‘The bill is 
dark; the eyes deep blue; below each eye is a spot of 
dirty white, and above a larger one, of a bright scarlet, 
which extends almost to the top of the head; the gene- 
ral colour of the plumage is deep black, richly glossed 
with blue on the neck and rump; the lesser wing 
coverts are dusky brown; the greater white, which ex- 
tends to the ridge of the wing, forming a spot of that 
colour on the shoulder when the wing is closed; the 
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quills are brown, the lower parts and tips of the secon- 
daries white, forming a bar of white across the wing ; 
there is likewise a spot of white on the bastard wing ; 
the feathers of the tail are almost square at the ends, 
and when spread out, form a curve on each side; the 
under tail coverts are pure white: the lees and thighs 
dark brown, mottled with white; the toes toothed on 
the edges like those of the former species. In some of 
our specimens the nostrils were thickly covered with 
feathers, whilst in others they were quite bare, proba- 
bly owing to the different ages of the birds. 

These birds, like the former, are common in Rus- 
sia, Siberia, and other northern countries, chiefly in 
high and wooded situations; and in the northern 
parts of our own island on uncultivated moors: they 
feed on various kinds of berries and other fruits, 
the produce of wild and mountainous places: in 
summer they frequently come down from their lofty 
situations for the sake of feeding on corn. ‘They 
do not pair, but on the return of spring the males 
assemble in great numbers at their accustomed re- 
sorts, on the tops of high and heathy mountains, 
when the contest for superiority commences, and conti- 
nues with great bitterness till the vanquished are put 
to flight: the victors being left in possession of the field, 
place themselves on an eminence, clap their wings, and 
with loud cries give notice to their females, who imme- 
diately resort to the spot. It is said that each cock has 
two or three hens, which seem particularly attached to 
him. The female is about one-third less than the male, 
and differs from him considerably in colour ; her tail is 
likewise much less forked. She makes an artless nest 
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on the ground, and lays from eight to twelve eggs, of a 
yellowish colour, with spots of a rusty brown. The 
young cocks at first resemble the mother, and do not 
acquire their male garb till towards the end of autumn, 
when their plumage gradually changes to a deeper co- 
lour, and assumes that of a bluish black, which it af- 
terwards retains. 
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RED GROUSE.* 


RED GAME, MOOR GAME, GORCOCK, OR MOOR COCK. 
( Tetrao Scoticus, Linn.—L’ Attagas, Buff.) 


Tue length of this bird is fifteen inches; weight 
about nineteen ounces. The bill is black; the eyes 
hazel; nostrils shaded with small red and black fea- 
thers; at the base of the lower bill is a white spot on 
each side; the throat is red; each eye arched with a 
large naked spot, of a bright scarlet; the whole upper 
part of the body beautifully mottled with deep red and 
black, which gives it the appearance of tortoise-shell ; 
the breast and belly purplish, crossed with small dusky 


* This bird is exclusively British, having never been met with 
any where else, it is therefore indiginous, which perhaps cannot be 
said of any other bird. Linnzeus considered it a variety of the Ptar- 
migan, (T. Lagopus) the latter is just as probably a variety of it. 
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lines; the tail consists of sixteen feathers, of equal 
lengths, the four middlemost barred with red, the 
others black; quills dusky; the legs are cloathed with 
soft white feathers down to the claws, which are strong, 
and of a light colour. The female is somewhat less; 
the naked skin above each eye not so conspicuous, and 
the colours of her plumage in general are much light- 
er than those of the male. 

This bird is found in great plenty in the wild, 
heathy, and mountainous tracts in the northern coun- 
ties of England and Wales, and particularly in the 
Highlands of Scotland. They are likewise common 
in the Orcades, though not one is to be met with in the 
Zetland Islands, except accidently. It is already no- 
ticed as being peculiar to Britain; those found in the 
mountainous parts of France, Spain, Italy, and else- 
where, as mentioned by Buffon, are probably only 
varieties of this kind, and no doubt would breed with 
it. It is to be wished that attempts were more fre- 
quently made to introduce a greater variety of these 
useful birds into this country, to stock our waste and 
barren moors with a rich fund of delicate and whole- 
some food; but till the legislature shall alter or abro- 
gate our very unequal and injudicious game laws, 
there hardly remains a single hope for the preservation 
of such birds of this species as we now have. 

Red Grouse pair in the spring: the female lays 
eight or ten eggs on the ground. The young ones 
follow the hen the whole summer: as soon as they 
have attained their full size, they unite in flocks of 
forty or fifty, and are then exceedingly shy and wild. 
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WHITE GROUSE. 


WHITE GAME, OR PTARMIGAN. 
( Tetrao Lagopus, Linn.—Le Lagopede, Buff.) 


Tus is nearly the same size as the Red Grouse. 
The bill is black ; orbits bright red; the upper parts of 
the body pale brown or ash, mottled with small dusky 
spots and bars; the bars on the head and neck are some- 
what broader, and mixed with white; the under parts 
are white, as are also the wings, excepting the shafts of 
the quills, which are black. This is its summer dress, 
which in winter is changed to a pure white, excepting 
that in the male there is a black line between the bill 
and the eye: the tail consists of sixteen feathers ;* the 
two middle ones ash-coloured in summer, and white in 
winter, the next two are slightly marked with white 


* Temminck says eighteen. 
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near the ends, the rest are wholly black; the wpper tail 
coverts are long, and almost cover the tail. 

The White Grouse is fond of lofty situations, where 
it braves the severest cold: it is found in most of the 
northern parts of Europe, even as far as Greenland; 
in this country it is only to be met with on the summits 
of some of our highest hills, chiefly in the Highlands of 
Scotland, in the Hebrides and Orkneys, and sometimes, 
but rarely, on the lofty hills of Cumberland and Wales. 
Buffon, speaking of this bird, says, that it avoids the 
solar heat, and prefers the biting frosts on the tops of 
mountains; for as the snow melts on the sides of the 
mountains, it constantly ascends, till it gains the sum- 
mit, where it forms holes and burrows in the snow. 
They pair at the same time as the Red Grouse: the 
female lays eight or ten eggs, which are white, spotted 
with brown: she makes no nest, but deposits them on 
the ground. In winter they fly in flocks, and are so 
little accustomed to the sight of man, that they ere 
easily shot or taken in a snare. ‘They feed on the wild 
productions of the hills, which sometimes give the flesh 
a bitter, but not unpalatable taste: it is dark coloured, 
and has somewhat the flavour of the hare.* 


* Another species nearly resembling but quite distinct from the 
Ptarmigan and somewhat smaller, was obsereved in Hare Island and 
the North Georgian group, by Capt. Sabine. It corresponds with the 
T. Rupestris of Gmelins Linneus. He at first thought it identical 
with the Ptarmigan, but closer observation proved them distinct. 
They are never seen in this country. 
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THE RED LEGGED PARTRIDGE,* 


GUERNSEY PARTRIDGE. 
( Tetrao rufus, Linn.—La Perdrix rouge, Buff.) 


Latuam describes this bird as being thirteen inches 
in length, but does not mention either its breadth or 
weight. The bill, legs, and orbits are red; the irides 
hazel; chin and throat dull white, surrounded by a 
black line or streak, which passes from the brow and 
nostrils to the eyes, behind which it continues, falls 
down before the auriculars, and meets on the fore part 
of the neck: a white streak extends from the brow 
over the eyes towards the hinder part of the neck; the 


* A stuffed specimen, from which the above figure was taken, was 
lent to this work by Mr John Wingate, Newcastle. 


DEES 
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forehead is bluish ash, fading into a rusty chesnut be- 
hind, where the feathers are somewhat elongated, and 
can be erected or depressed at pleasure; the hinder 
part of the neck is rusty chesnut, formed into a stripe, 
which falls down towards the shoulders; the rest of 
the neck is pale ash, inclining to blue, with numerous 
longish spots of black; below this, to the shoulders 
and breast, the plumage is rusty brown, with a vinous 
reflection ; the belly and thighs pale rusty chesnut; the 
breast pale lead grey; sides beautifully ornamented 
with stripes composed of black, bright reddish chesnut, 
and white; the upper parts of the plumage are rufous 
brown, somewhat tinged with olive grey; quills nearly 
the same, but darker, the outer edges yellowish; vent 
brownish ash: the tail consists of sixteen feathers, the 
middle ones greyish brown, the outer ones deep red- 
dish chesnut; under coverts of the tail nearly the 
same: the legs are furnished with a kind of double 
knob instead of a spur. 

These birds are found in various parts of the old 
continent; and are common in Germany, France, and 
Italy ; the islands of Madeira, Guernsey and Jersey ; 
but the accounts of their breeding in England, are 
contradictory. In a wild state, they prefer woody and 
heathy wastes, to inclosed ground, but they are easily 
tamed, and soon become offensively familiar. Latham 
says they are “ now and then met with in England, 
but do not breed there.” Montagu says, “ Notwith- 
standing many gentlemen have turned out the Red- 
legged Partridge upon their estates, with a view to 
propagate the species at large, few have succeeded.” 
He then, in the next sentence says, “ Mr Daniel as- 
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sures us that they are now plentiful near Orford, in 
Suffolk, by the Marquis of Hertford having imported 
many thousand eggs, which were hatched under hens, 
and liberated ;” and that this gentleman found a covey 
of birds in 1777, near Colchester, consisting of four- 
teen, several of which he shot. It has been represent- 
ed to the author by several of his friends, that these 
birds have become so numerous, in some of the east- 
ern counties of England, that they have banished the 
native breed. 
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THE PARTRIDGE. 


( Tetrao Perdiz, Linn.—La Perdrix Grise, Buff.) 


Lenetu about thirteen inches. Bill light brown: 
eyes hazel; the general colour of its plumage is brown 
and ash, beautifully mixed with black; each feather 
streaked down the middle with buff; the sides of the 
head are tawny ; under each eye is a small saffron-co- 
loured spot, which has a granulated appearance, and 
between the eye and the ear a naked skin of a bright: 
scarlet, which is not very conspicuous but in old birds; 
on the breast there is a crescent of a deep chesnut; the 
tail is short and drooping: the legs are greenish white, 
and furnished with a small knob behind. The female 
has no crescent on the breast, and her colours in gene- 
ral are not so distinct and bright as those of the male. 
‘The moult takes place once a year. 

Partridges are found chiefly in temperate climates ; 
the extremes of heat and cold being equally unfavour- 
able to them: they are no where in greater plenty than 
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in this island, where, in their season, they contribute to 
our entertainments. It is much to be regretted, how- 
ever, that the means taken to preserve this valuable 
bird should in a variety of instances, prove its destruc- 
tion: the proper guardians of the eg¢s and young ones, 
tied down by ungenerous restrictions, are led to consi- 
der them as a growing evil, and not only connive at 
their destruction, but too frequently assist in it. 
Partridges pair early in the spring, and once united 
it is rare that any thing but death separates them: the 
female lays from fourteen to eighteen or twenty eggs, 
making her nest of dry leaves and grass upon the 
ground. The young birds run as soon as hatched, 
frequently encumbered with part of the shell. It is no 
unsual thing to introduce Partridge’s eggs under the 
Common Hen, who hatches and rears them as her 
own: in this case the young birds require to be fed with 
ants’ eggs, which are their favourite food, and without 
which it is almost impossible to bring them up; they 
likewise eat insects, and when full grown, all kinds of 
grain and young plants. The affection of the Partridge 
for her young is peculiarly strong and lively; she is 
greatly assisted in the care of rearing them by her 
mate: they lead them out in common, call them to- 
gether, gather for them their proper food, and assist in 
finding it by scratching the ground; they frequently 
sit close by each other, covering the chickens with their 
wings, like the Hen. In this situation they are not 
easily flushed; the sportsman, who is attentive to the 
preservation of his game, will carefully avoid giving any 
disturbance to a scene so truly interesting; but should 
the pointer come too near, or unfortunately run in upon 
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them, there are few who are ignorant of the confusion 
that follows: the male first gives the signal of alarm by 
a peculiar cry of distress, throwing himself at the same 
moment more immediately in the way of danger, in or- 
der to deceive or mislead the enemy ; he flies, or rather 
runs, along the ground, hanging his wings, and exhi- 
biting every symptom of debility, whereby the dog is 
decoyed, in the too eager expectation of an easy prey, 
to a distance from the covey; the female flies off in a 
contrary direction, and to a greater distance, but re- 
turning soon after by secret ways, she finds her scat- 
tered brood closely squatted among the grass, and col- 
lecting them with haste, leads them from the danger, 
before the dog has had time to return from his pursuit. 
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THE QUAIL. 


( Tetrao Coturnizx, Linn.—La Caille, Buff.) 


Leneru seven inches and a half. Bill dusky; eyes 
hazel; the colours of the head, neck, and back are a 
mixture of brown, ash, and black; over each eye there 
is a yellowish streak, extending behind the auriculars, 
and another of the same over the middle of the fore- 
head to the nape; a dark lines passes from each corner 
of the bill, forming a kind of divided gorget about the 
throat; the scapular feathers are marked by a light 
yellowish streak down the middle of each; quills 
lightish brown, with small rust-coloured bands on the 
exterior edges of the feathers; the breast is pale rusty, 
spotted with black, and streaked with pale yellow; the 
tail consists of twelve feathers, barred like the wings; 
belly and thighs yellowish white: legs pale brown. 
The female wants the black spots on the breast, and is 
easily distinguished by a less vivid plumage. 

Quails are very generally diffused throughout Asia, 
Africa, and the southern parts of Europe, but rare in 
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temperate climates; they are birds of passage, and are 
seen in immense flocks flying across the Mediterrane- 
an, from Europe to the shores of Africa, in the au- 
tumn, and returning again in the spring, frequently 
alighting in their passage on the intervening islands, 
particularly of the Archipelago, which they almost co- 
ver with their numbers. On the western coasts of the 
kingdom of Naples such prodigious numbers have ap- 
peared, than an hundred thousand have been taken in 
a day within the space of four or five miles. From 
these circumstances it appears highly probable, that 
the Quails which supplied the Israelites with food, du- 
ring their journey through the wilderness, were driven 
thither on their passage to the north, by a wind from 
the south-west, sweeping over Ethiopia and Egypt to- 
wards the shores of the Red Sea. Quails are not very 
numerous here; they breed with us, and many of 
them are said to remain throughout the year, changing 
their quarters from the interior to the sea coast. The 
female makes her nest like the Partridge, and lays 
to the number of six or seven* eggs of a greyish co- 
lour, speckled with brown. The young birds follow 
the mother as soon as hatched, but do not continue 
long together; they are scarcely grown up before they 
separate ; or, if kept together, they fight obstinately, 
their quarrels frequently terminating in each other’s 
destruction. From this quarrelsome disposition in the 


* In France they are said to lay fifteen or twenty. Buff. 

They are sometimes seen in a bevy of fifteen together, in this 
country ; and while running through the meadows, are known by 
their quickly repeated short whistle of “ whit, whit.” They fly 
quick and near the ground. 
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‘Quail they were made use of by the Grecks and Romans 
as we use Game-cocks, for the purpose of fighting. 
We are told that Augustus punished a prefect of Egypt 
with death, for bringing to his table one of these birds, 
which had acquired celebrity by its victories. The 
Chinese are much addicted to the amusement of fight- 
ing Quails, and in some parts of Italy it is said likewise 
to be no unusual practice. After feeding two Quails 
very highly, they place them opposite, and throw in a 
few grains of seeds between them; the birds rush upon 
each other with the utmost fury, striking with their bills 
and heels till one of them yields. 
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Of the Wustard. 


Tue birds of this genus, though by some arranged 
amongst the Waders, have many of the external cha- 
racters of the order Gailline, such as the bulky, heavy 
body, short, strong, curved bill, &c. They are very 
wild, and difficult to be discovered, and shew consider- 
able address in evading pursuit. The male is said to 
live apart after the females have been impregnated ; the 
moult takes place twice a year. 

It is much to be wished that the Bustard were more 
cultivated in this country; but we suspect that the di- 
vision and inclosure of commons will now oppose an ef- 
fectual barrier to every attempt, unless by domestica- 
tion. 
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THE GREAT BUSTARD.* 
(Otis Tarda, Linn.—L’ Outarde, Buff.) 


Tuis very singular bird, which is the largest of our 
land birds, is about four feet long, and weighs from 
twenty-five to thirty pounds’; its characters are peculi- 


* Drawn from a preserved specimen at Wycliffe. 
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ar, and with such as connect it with birds of the galli- 
naceous kind, it has others which seem to belong to the 
g, and 
rather convex; the eyes red; on each side of the root 


of the lower mandible there is a tuft of feathers about 


Ostrich and the Cassowary. The bill is stron 


nine inches long; the head and neck are ash coloured. 
In the one described by Edwards, there were on each 
side of the neck two naked spots, of a violet colour, 
but which appeared to be covered with feathers when 
the neck was much extended. The back is barred 
transversely with black and bright rusty on a pale red- 
dish ground; the quills are black; belly white: the 
tail consists of twenty feathers ; the middle ones are 
rufous, barred with black; those on each side are 
white, with a bar or two of black near the ends: the 
legs are long, naked above the knees, and dusky; it 
has no hind toe; the nails are short, strong, and con- 
vex both above and below; the bottom of the foot is 
furnished with a callous prominence, which serves in- 
stead of a heel. The female is not much more than 
half the size of the male: the top of her head is deep 
orange, the rest of the head brown; her colours are 
not so bright as those of the male, and she has no tuft 
on each side of the head. ‘There is likewise another 
very essential difference between the male and the fe- 
male: the former is furnished with a sack or pouch,* 
situated in the fore part of the neck, and capable of 
containing about two quarts; the entrance to it is im- 
riediately under the tongue.t This singular reservoir 


* Temminck does not notice this pouch. 
+ Barrington’s Mise. p. 553. 
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was first discovered by Dr Douglas, who supposes that 
the bird fills it with water as a supply in the midst of 
those dreary plains where it is accustomed to wander ;* 
it likewise makes a further use of it in defending itself 
against the attacks of birds of prey; on such occasions 
it throws out the water with such violence as to baflle 
the pursuit of its enemy. 

Bustards were formerly more common in this island 
than at present; they are now found only in the open 
countries of the South and East, in the plains of Wilt-: 
shire, Dorsetshire, and in some parts of Yorkshire; 
they were formerly met with in Scotland, but are now 
extinct there. They are slow in taking wing, but run 
with great rapidity, and when young are sometimes 
taken with greyhounds, which pursue them with great 
avidity : the chace is said to afford excellent diversion. 
The Great Bustard is granivorous, but feeds also on 
herbs of various kinds; it is likewise fond of those 
worms which come out of the ground in great num- 
bers before sun-rise in the summer; in winter it fre- 
quently feeds on the bark of trees: like the Ostrich, 
it swallows small stones,+ bits of metal, and the like. 
The female builds no nest, but making a hole on the 
ground, drops two eggs, about the size of those of a 
Goose, of a pale olive brown, with dark spots. She 


* One of these birds, which was kept in a caravan, among other 
animals, as a show, lived without drinking. It was fed with leaves 
of cabbages and other greens, and also with flesh and bread. 

+ In the stomach of one which was opened by the academicians, 
there were found, besides small stones, to the number of ninety 
doubloons, all worn and polished "by the attrition of the stomach. 


—Buff: 
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sometimes leaves her eggs in quest of food; and if, dur- 
ing her absence, any one should handle, or even breathe 
upon them, she immediately abandons them. 

Bustards are found in various parts of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, but have not hitherto been discovered in 


the new continent. 
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THE LITTLE BUSTARD. 
( Otis Tetrax, Linn.—La petite Outarde, Buff.) 


LencGTH seventeen inches. The bill is pale brown; 
irides red; the top of the head black, spotted with pale 
rusty: the sides of the head, the chin, and throat, red- 
dish white, marked with a few dark spots; the whole 
neck in the male is black, encircled with an irregular 
band of white near the top and bottom; the back and 
wings rufous, mottled with brown, and crossed with fine 
irregular black lines; the under parts of the body, and 
outer edges of the wings, are white: the tail consists of 
eighteen feathers ; the middle ones tawny, barred with 
black, the others white, marked with a few irregular 
bands of black: legs grey. The female (from which 
our figure was taken) differs from this description, is 
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smaller, and has not the black collar; in other respects 
she nearly resembles the male. 

This bird is very uncommon in this country; and we 
have seen only two, both of them females. ‘The figure 
was drawn from one sent by W. Trevelyan, Esq. which 
was taken on the edge of Newmarket Heath, and kept 
alive about three weeks in a kitchen, where it was fed 
with bread and other things, such as poultry eat. It is 
common in France, where it is taken in nets like 
the Partridge. It isa very shy and cunning bird; if 
disturbed, it flies two or three hundred paces, not far 
from the ground, and then runs away much faster than 
any one can follow on foot. The female lays in June, 
to the number of three or four eggs, of a glossy 
green: as soon as the young are hatched, she leads 
them about as the Hen does her chickens: they begin 
to fly about the middle of August. 

Both this and the Great Bustard are excellent eating, 
and would well repay the trouble of domestication ; in- 
deed it seems surprizing that we should suffer these fine 
birds to be in danger of total extinction, although, if 
properly cultivated, they might afford as excellent 
a repast as our own domestic poultry, or even as the 
Turkey, for which we are indebted to distant countries, 
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Ot the Plover, 


Tus genus is distinguished by a large full eye; the 
bill is straight, short, and rather swollen towards the 
tip; the head large; legs naked above the knee; and 
most of the species are without the hind toe. 

Although the Plover has generally been classed with 
those birds whose business is chiefly among waters, we 
cannot help considering the greater part of them as 
partaking almost entirely of the nature of land birds. 
Many breed upon our loftiest mountains, and though 
they are sometimes seen feeding upon the sea shores, 
yet it must be observed that they are no more water 
birds on that account than many of our small birds 
which repair thither for the same purpose. The 
Sanderling and Long-Legged Plover were formerly 
placed amongst the water birds. They are now, how- 
ever, re-united to the land birds as preserving more en- 
tire the genus Charadrius, to which Linneus has as- 
signed them. A similar reason induces us to restore 
the Lapwing and Grey Plover, though we consider 
them intimately connected with birds of the Plover 
kind, to their original Linnzan position amongst the 
Tringas in our second volume. It must be obvious 
that of the numerous Wader tribes, some by their ha- 
bits, others by external conformation, are of a charac- 
ter so intermediate between the great divisions of land 
and water birds strictly so called, that it has been found 
exceedingly difficult by all writers to draw'a precise line 
of distinction between the different families. 
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THE GREAT PLOVER.* 


THICK-KNEE’D BUSTARD, STONE CURLEW, NORFOLK 
PLOVER. 


(Charadrius Oedicnemus, Linn.—Le grand Pluvier, 
Buff.) 


Leneru about sixteen inches. The bill is long, yel- 
lowish at the base, and black at the tip; irides and or- 
bits pale yellow; above each eye there is a pale streak, 
and beneath one of the same colour extends to the bill; 


* Montagu makes this a Bustard—the bill and webbed roots of the 
toes would hardly allow this arrangement; it is evidently more allied 
to the Plover. The distance of the base of the bill from the eye, and 
likewise its food and habits are different from the former. 
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throat white; head, neck, and all the upper parts of 
the body pale tawny brown; down the middle of each 
feather there is a dark streak; fore part of the neck and 
the breast nearly of the same colour, but much paler; 
belly, thighs, and vent pale yellowish white; quills 
black; tail short and rounded, and a dark band crosses 
the middle of each feather; the tips black, the rest 
white: legs yellow, and naked above the knees, which 
are very thick, as if swollen, hence its name; claws 
black. 

This bird is found in great plenty in Norfolk and 
several of the southern counties, but is no where to be 
met with in the northern parts of our island; it prefers 
dry and stony places, on the sides of sloping banks. It 
makes no nest: the female lays two or three eggs on 
the bare ground, sheltered by a stone, or in a small 
hole formed in the sand; they are of a dirty white, 
marked with spots of a deep reddish colour, mixed with 
slight streaks. Although this bird has great power of 
wing, and flies with great strength, it is seldom seen 
during the day, except surprised, when it springs to 
some distance, and generally escapes before the sports- 
man comes within gun-shot; it likewise runs on the 
ground almost as swiftly as a dog; after running some 
time it stops short, holding its head and body still, ana 
on the least noise, squats close on the ground. In the 
evening it comes out in quest of food, and may then be 
heard at a great distance: its cry is singular, resem- 
bling a hoarse kind of whistle three or four times re- 
peated, and has been compared to the turning of a 
rusty handle. Buffon endeavours to express it by the 
words turrlui, turrlwi, and says it resembles the sound 
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of a third flute, dwelling on three or four tones from 2 
flat to a sharp. Its food chiefly consists of worms. It 
is said to be good eating when young; the flesh of the 
old ones is hard, black, and dry. White mentions 
them as frequenting the district of Selborne, in Hamp- 
shire. He says, that the young run immediately from 
the nest, almost as soon as they are excluded, like Par- 
tridges; that the dam leads them to some stony field, 
where they bask, skulking among the stones, which 
they resemble so nearly in colour, as not easily to be 
discovered. 

Birds of this kind are migratory; they arrive in 
April, live with us all the spring and summer, and at 
the beginning of autumn prepare to take leave by get- 
ting together in flocks: it is supposed that they retire 
to Spain, and frequent the sheep-walks with which that 
country abounds. 
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THE LONG-LEGGED PLOVER. 


LONG SHANKS, OR LONG LEG. 
( Charadrius Himantopus, Linn.—L’Echasse, Buff.) 


Its slender black bill is two inches and a half long, 
from the tip of which to the end of the tail it measures 
only about thirteen inches; but to the toes a foot and 
a half. The wings are long, measuring, from tip to tip 
twenty-nine inches; irides red; the crown of the head, 
back and wings glossy black; tail light grey, except 
the two outside feathers, which are white; as are all 
the other parts, except a few dusky spots on the back 
of the neck. Its long, weak, and disproportionate 
legs are blood red, and measure from the foot to the 
upper naked part of the thigh, about eight inches; the 
toes are short, and the cuter and middle ones are con- 
nected by a membrane at the base. ' 

Only a few instances of this singularly-looking spe- 
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cies have been met with in Great Britain ;* but it is 
common in other countries. 

Latham says, “it is common in Egypt,+ being found 
there in the marshes in October; its food is said to 
consist principally of flies. It is likewise plentiful 
about the Salt Lakes, and often seen on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea, as well as by the rivers which empty 
themselves into it, and in the southern deserts of In- 
dependent Tartary: we have also seen it in Chinese 
paintings; and it is known at Madras, in the East 
Indies.” It is also often met with in the warmer parts 
of America; is sometimes seen as far north as Connec- 
ticut, and also in Jamaica. 


* Sir Robert Sibbald makes mention of two that were shot in Scot. 
land—Pennant of one that was shot near Oxford—and of five others 


which were shot in Frincham pond in Surrey. 
+ Pliny says it is a native of Egypt. 
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THE GOLDEN PLOVER. 


YELLOW PLOVER. 
(Charadrius Pluvialis, Linn.—Le Pluvier doré, Buff.) 


Lenctu ten inches. Bill dusky; eyes dark; all the 
upper parts of the plumage are marked with bright 
yellow spots upon a dark brown ground; the fore part 
of the neck and the breast are the same, but much 
paler; the belly is almost white; the quills are dusky; 
the tail is marked with dusky and yellow bars; the legs 
are black. Birds of this species vary much from each 
other; in some which we have had, the breast was 
marked with black and white; in others, it was almost 
black; but whether this difference arose from age or 
sex, we are at a loss to determine. 

The Golden Plover is common in this country and 
all the northern parts of Europe; it is very numerous 
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in various parts of America, from FIudson’s Bay as far 
as Carolina, migrating from one place to another, ac- 
cording to the seasons. It breeds on high and heathy 
mountains: the female lays four eggs, of a pale olive 
colour, variegated with blackish spots. They fly in 
small flocks, and make a shrill whistling noise, by an 
imitation of which they are sometimes enticed within 
gun-shot. The male and female do not differ from 
each other. In young birds the yellow spots are not 
very distinguishable, as the plumage inclines more to 


grey. 
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THE DOTTEREL. 





(Charadrius Morinellus, Linn.—Le Guignard, Buff.) 


Lenertu about nine inches. The bill is black; eyes 
dark, large and full; forehead mottled with brown and 
white; top of the head black; over each eye an arched 
line of white passes to the hinder part of the neck ; the 
cheeks and throat are white; the back and wings light 
brown, inclining to olive, each feather margined with 
pale rust; the quills are brown; the fore part of the 
neck is surrounded by a broad band of a light olive, 
bordered on the under side with white; the breast is 
pale dull orange; middle of the belly black; the rest 
of the belly, thighs, and vent reddish white ; the tail is 
olive brown, black near the end, and tipped with white, 
the outer feathers are margined with white: legs dark 
olive. 

The Dotterel is common in various parts of Great 
Britain, though in some places it is scarcely known. 
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They are supposed to breed in the mountains of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, where they are sometimes 
seen in the month of May; they likewise breed on se- 
veral of the Highland hills: they are very common 
in Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, and Derbyshire, ap- 
appearing in small flocks on the heaths and moors of 
those counties during the months of May and June, 
and are then very fat, and much esteemed for the 
table. 
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THE RING DOTTEREL. 


RING PLOVER, OR SEA LARK. 


(Charadrius Hiaticula, Linn.—Le petit Pluvier, a 
collier, Buff.) 


Tue length is rather more than seven inches. Bill 
orange, tipped with black; eyes dark hazel; a black 
line passes from the bill, underneath each eye, and 
spreads over the cheeks; above this a line of white ex- 
tends across the forehead to the eyes; this is bounded 
above by a black fillet across the head; a gorget of 
black encircles the neck, very broad before, but grow- 
ing narrow behind, above which, to the chin, is white; 
the top of the head is a light brown ash, as are also the 
back, scapulars, and coverts; the greater coverts are 
tipped with white; breast and all the under parts white; 
quills dusky, with an oval white spot about the middle 
of each feather, which forms, when the wings are closed, 
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a stroke of white down each; the tail dark brown, tip- 
ped with white, the two outer feathers almost white : 
legs orange; claws black. In the female, the white on 
the forehead is less; there is more white on the wings, 
and the plumage inclines more to ash. They appear 
in the same plumage in Greenland.* 

These birds are common in all the northern coun- 
tries; they migrate into Britain in the spring, and de- 
part in autumn: they frequent the sea-shores during 
summer, and run nimbly along the sands, sometimes 
taking short flights, accompanied with loud twitterings, 
then alight and run again: if disturbed they fly quite 
off. They make no nest: the female lays four eggs, of 
a pale ash, spotted with black, which she deposits on 
the ground. 


* Capt. Sabine in his memoir of the birds of Greenland, states 
that specimens of this bird were shot at Hare Island, in the month 
of June, perfectly agreeing with Montagu’s description of British 
specimens, and consequently disproving Pennant’s assertion that the 
black collar becomes fainter in North America from climate. Mon- 
tagu saw several specimens in which the collar was extinct in Eng- 
land. 
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THE KENTISH PLOVER. 
( Charadrius Cantianus, Lath. Ind. Ornith. Sup.) 


Tue following is Latham’s description of this bird. 
‘* Size of the Ringed Plover: length six inches and a 
half; breadth fifteen inches; weight an ounce and a 
half: the bill is black; the top of the head ferruginous 
brown, bounded on the fore part with black, but the 
forehead is white, which passes over the eye, and a lit- 
tle beyond it: from the bill through the eye a black 
streak, broadening behind the eye and reaching over 
the ear; all beneath, from the chin to the vent white, 
passing round the neck as a collar: on each side the 
breast, next to the shoulder of the wing, is a black 
patch; back and wings pale brown: quills dusky; the 
shaft of the outer one the whole of the lerigth, and the 
middle of the next white: the greater coverts for the 
most part tipped with white; tail rounded in shape, not 
unlike the quills: the three outer feathers white, except 
a dusky spot on the inner web of the outermost but 
two; the others have the basis very pale half way, but 
the two middle ones are of one colour.” 

Montagu is inclined to consider this and the bird 
termed the Alexandrine Plover, varieties of the Ring- 
ed Plover. We have thought it due to these dis- 
tinguished writers to notice the subject here, but our 
own experience affords us no means of questioning 
or confirming the accuracy of their observations. 
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THE CREAM-COLOURED PLOVER 
(Charadrius Gallicus, Gmel. Linn.) 


Is thus described in Montagu’s Ornith. Dict. vol. 
II. ‘ Length ten inches. Bill black, three quarters 
of an inch long, slender and bent at the tip; plumage 
in general cream colour, palest beneath; behind the 
eye a patch of black; through them a pale streak pass- 
ing back to the hind head, and dividing the black ; 
quills black; tail cream-colour, marked with black near 
the tip: legs yellowish. 

«¢ This is said to bea rare bold bird, and to run with 
great swiftness; but its habits seem to be much in ob- 
scurity.” 

Latham, in his Ind. Ornith. has arranged it under 
the name of Cursorius Europzeus, in the new genus 
Cursorius, which is recognized by Temminck, though 
he objects to the specific appellation, because the bird 
is a native of Africa. 
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THE SANDERLING. 


TOWILLFE, OR CURWILLET. 
( Charadrius Calidris, Linn.— Maubeche, Buff.) 


Tuis bird weighs almost two ounces; is about eight 
inches in length, and fifteen in breadth, from tip to tip. 
The bill is an inch long, slender, black and grooved on 
the sides nearly from the tip to the nostril; the brow 
to the eyes white; rest of the head pale ash grey, mot- 
tled in brown streaks from the forehead to the hinder 
part of the neck, and on each side of the upper part of 
the breast ; back, scapulars, and greater coverts, brown- 
ish ash, edged with dull white, and irregularly marked 
with dark brown spots. The pinions, lesser coverts 
and bastard wings, dark brown; the quills, which ex- 
tend beyond the tail, are of the same colour on their 
exterior webs and points, except four of the middle 
ones, which are white on the outer webs, forming, when 
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the wing is closed, a sharp wedge-shaped spot; inner 
webs brownish ash; secondary quills brown, tipped with 
white; the rump and tail coverts also brown, edged 
with dirty white; tail feathers brownish ash, edged with 
a lighter shade, the two middle ones much darker than 
the rest; throat, fore part of the neck, breast, belly, 
thighs and vent white; the toes and legs black, and 
bare a little above the knees. This bird is of a slender 
form, and its plumage has a hoary appearance among 
the Stints, with which it associates on the sea-shore, in 
various parts of Great Britain. It wants the hinder 
toe, and has, in other respects, the look of the Plover 
and Doiterel, to which family it belongs. 

Latham says, this bird, like the Purre, and some 
others, varies considerably, either from age or the sea- 
son; for those he received in August, had the upper 
parts dark ash coloured, and the feathers deeply edged 
with a ferruginous colour; but others sent him in Ja- 
nuary were of a plain dove-coloured grey ; they differ- 
ed also in some other trifling particulars. 
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ADDENDA. 





THE WOODCHAT. 


( Lanius rufus, Linn.—La Pie-griéche rousse, Buff) 


Tue bill is dark, tinged with blue, notched at the 
tip, and beset with bristles at the base, where a small 
spot of dirty white partly extends from the nostrils to 
the eyes, which are hazel; the fore part of the head, 
over the eyes and auriculars, and a stripe falling down 
on the sides of the neck and joming the shoulder 
feathers, are black; the lesser coverts nearly the same: 
a patch of white is formed at the base of the primaries ; 
the secondaries are tipt with dull white; the tail dusky ; 
the coverts and rump the Same, but mixed with white; 
the first three outside feathers are white at the base 
and tips, and the outside one, which is shorter than the 
rest, is white on the outer web. The throat, fore part 
of the neck, and the breast, are dingy white, the belly 
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and vent the same, but partaking a little of dull yel- 
low; the hinder part of the head and neck is bright 
reddish chesnut; the scapulars are white ; the back dark 
ash: legs dark; claws curved and short. 

At page 75 is given a figure of a Shrike, which, 
judging from that of Buffon, appears to be the female 
of the Woodchat; hence it may be concluded, that if 
the female is found in this country, so in all probabili- 
ty is the male also. 

The foregoing figure of this very scarce bird, was 
taken from a fine specimen in the private collection of 


Mr Leadbeater. 
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THE ANTHUS RICHARDI.* 


THE preserved specimen above figured, was lent 
to this work by Mr Vigors, of Chelsea. The whole of 
the upper plumage, like most of the Larks, has at a 
little distance, an olive brown look, though the mid- 
dle of the feathers is dusky, and the webs are red- 
dish pale brown, and some of the outer ones edged 
with dull white; the lesser and greater coverts, the 
primaries, secondaries, and tertials are also of a deep 
dusky brown, and edged nearly in the same way; the 
quills are dusky, and the tail, which consists of twelve 
feathers, is the same, excepting the outer ones being 
quite white, and the two next them, are also mostly 
white, with a dusky stripe down the middle part on the 


-® See Zoological Journal, No. 4 or 5. 
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shafts: the throat and under parts are of a dull yel- 
lowish white; the breast is yellow, spotted with black. 

This bird does not vary greatly from the Skylark in 
its plumage; but it is of a taller shape, and the legs, 
which are yellow, are longer, as well as its tail and 
tertial feathers. It is probable that it is only one of 
the numerous varieties by which Dame Nature seems 
to excite or arrest the attention of the sometimes over- 
eager ornithologist in his fondness for new species, by 
further enquiry to attain the truth ; which, perhaps, can 
in no way be so certainly done as by an examination 
of the nest and the eggs. 
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THE LEAST WILLOW WREN 


TROCHILUS MINOR. 


Is described at page 259, from a specimen sent by 
J. C. Wood, Esq. which being dishevelled in plumage, 
as well as from want of time, could not then be figured. 
We have since been favoured with another, and from 
the two the above figure has been taken, which it is 
hoped is sufficiently accurate to enable the ornitholo- 
gist to identify this very small bird. 

Mr Wood says, “ this bird comes over to us in a- 
bout the same numbers as the yellow Wren, its haunts 
are the same, and I think it dwells in the woods only. 
The song, size, and very brown legs, distinguish it 
clearly from the others: its two notes are loud and 
powerful, and in very bright fine weather it makes the 
woods echo with them.” 

In the former description it has been stated that its 
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note is feeble; this, however, applies only to its ordi- 
nary song, for while his faithful mate is anxiously en- 
gaged in the business of incubation, the male, from 
his lofty situation, ardently pours forth his music to 
cheer her in the nest; which is covered with leaves, 
and generally sheltered by a bush below. 


*» 
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